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PREFACE 


This texthook in Natural Theology,—one of the 
most notable and the rnore neglected parts of philaso- 
phy,—is meant to supply to the modern coilege stu- 
dent some readily intelligible account of fundamental 
truths. It is not meant, and does not presume, to pre- 
sent a complete study of deeply involved points of 
doctrine. Like the other manuals of the present 
series, this book tries to rear a sturdy framework or 
scaffolding upon which the young student may take 
confident stand for the long and difficult task of 
building up his edifice of philosophical knowledge. 
It does not seek recognition as the finished building, 
nor even as a finished portion of the building. But 
the building cannot be raised at all unless the builder 
have a proper place and a sure position for the work 
he has to do. Thus, it may, without boastfulness, be 
claimed that the service of such a book as this 1s an 
indispensable one, 

Some readers inay be disappointed to find in these 
pages little of the interesting (aud sometimes profit- 
able) discussion which is ardently aroused by the 
mention of such terms as, Thomisnz, Melinism, 
Scientia Media, Premotion, Supercomprehension, 
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future Contingencies, Futurtbilia. It has seemed best 
to deal briefly and calmly with these matters instead 


of recognizing in them the cal) to glorious encounter. 
‘ If our Rolands and onr Olivers seem too frequently 
to leave the nelel artm-in-arm after a short exchange 
‘ of comphlinents, it is only because we bave generally 
‘ held them to the mere statement of their terms of 
' mecting, so that the youthful student may have a 
F clear uotion of what their differences are all about. 
We stress the point that this book is not for the 
a specialist. 
The first portion of this manual_—in which we 
prove the existence of God,—is shaped upon the 
3 traditional mode! of St. Thomas. Ne better plan has 
i been devised than this, and it would be sheer folly to 
attempt another in the name of modernity. These 
si arguments will be found modern enough, in the 
sense of new, by any adversary upon who the stu- 
dent may employ them. For our age has many 
notable gaps in its culture, and none greater nor more 
lamentable than the great open space which should be 
occupied by the recognition of God and His place af 
supremacy and control. Arnold Lunn writes that, 
when he expounded these ancient proofs before a 
group of modern university students, his audience 
was astounded to learn that such fresh and cogent 
arguments exist, 
It is hoped that this manual will render good 
service to college classes, to studious individuals out 
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of college. and even to those who have never been in. 
Certainly, the matter with which it deals is its mast 
eloquent reconunendation to the attention of serious 
minds. Tf that matter has not been treated with 
seeinly skill and thoroughness, the book has sti! ils 
value. or gold, though imperfectly refined, 1s always 
precious, always a treasure worthy of quest and 
possession, 

| Sao Pe. Ce 
College of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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INP RODUCTION 
1, Name 2. Definition 3. Object 4. buportance 5. Division 


1. NAME 

The term theedicy (from the Greek fheos “God” 
and dike “right; custom; usage; manner’) was 
coined by the famous philosopher and mathematician 
Gottfried Wilhelro ‘eibnitz (16460-1716) who used 
it im his #ssays on Theodicv to express the justice 
or the nghtcous manner of God’s dealings with man- 
kind, which he defended against those who felt that 
the evils of life are an argument for atheism. The 
terin theodicy thus literally means “God's justice” or 
“God's righteous way.” But this original meanng 
was quickly expanded to include not only the bene- 
ficent providence of God, but the whole of God,— 
nature, attributes, and opcrations. {na word, theodicy 
became a synonym for satura fheclugy. Theology had 
long heen distiuguished as fa) natural theology 
which is a part of philosophy, and which is the science 
of God as knowable by unaided human reason; and 
(b) supernatural thealogy or divine theology which is 
the science of God as tianifested by Divine Revela- 
tion, The term theadicy came im handily to replace 
the more cumbrous nafural theology (although it is 
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2 THEODICY 


not an accurate name for that science) and to allow 
the simple name theology to be used for the super- 
natural science. Convericnce and long usage have 
established the term theedicy iu its present meamny. 
Pheadicy means nafural theology. -Aual nation theal- 
agy means the philasoplical science which sets forth 
aH that humat reason can discover by its unaided 
efforts about Gad, Ilis existence, His nature, flis 
attributes, and His operations. The term theolayy, by 
the way, comes from the Greek feos “God,” and 
flagos “science,” anc literally means the science of 
God, 


2. DEFINITION 

Theodicy is the philosaphical science of God. 

a) Theodicy is @ science. The term science (from 
Latin setve “to know’) means not only knowledge, 
but a special kind of knowledge. It means knowledge 
that is evidenced and therefore certain. And the evi- 
dence or proof of any point of knowledge lies in the 
fact that we recognize its reasons or itS causes or 
both. Therefore science has often been defined as 
“knowledge through causes or reasons.’’ Such is the 
fundamental meaning of the term science without the 


varticle. Now, @ science is any defined branch of knowl 


edge which sets forth the truths that belong to its 
domain in a clear and orderly fashion and with all 
possible completeness, anct which adds to these truths 


the reasons (or causes) which make the truths enow- 
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able with certiliude to the thinking mind. Theediey 
meets Che recnirentents here mentioned; fi sets forth 
the truths that (he tsiaided human mud cau discover 
about God sit presents these trathis ina miauitier that is 
clear, orderly, logical, ant coniptete : itolfers, at every 
step of its development. the evidence, the proofs, 
which the tind requires to make it give its full and 
unwavering ussent to the doctrines proposed. Phere- 
fore, thecdicy is Justiv called a science. 

b} Pheodicy is a philosophical science. A philo- 
sophical science is one of the branches of philosophy. 
Such a science has two distinctive features. Pirst of 
all, it isa Avena science, that 13, it is built up by reason 
unenlightened by Kevelation. Thus it is distinguished 
from the dizine science of theology. Among human 
scierices, a phifosophical science is distinguished as 
one that seeks the very last discoverable causes and 
reasons for its data; its quest is an uitemzte Investiga- 
tion ; it is not content with prerimate causes and rea- 
sons such as the other human sctences find adequate 
for their respective purposes. very science asks and 
answers the questions “Why?” and “How do we 
know that?”; a philosophical science keeps on asking 
“Why?” and “How?? until it has pushed back the 
inquiry as far as it is humanly possible to go with it. 
A philosophical sctence deals with knowledge that is 
root-deep, and it digs out the deepest roots. These, 
then, are the two marks of a philosophical science: it 
is 2 human science, and it ts an udfimaie science, The- 
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odicy has these two marks, and ts, in consequence, a 
philosophical science. 

c) Theodicy is the science of Ged. The phrase “of 
God” means, as is evident, “about God.” The preposi- 
tion “of” is not possessive, but objective. U1 dacs net 
indicate the knowledge that belongs to Gad, but the 
knowledge which man can gain about God in J fimnselt 
and in ail the phases under which He ts viewed by the 
limited human mind. 


3. OBJECT 

The object of a science is its scope, its field of inves- 
tigation, its subject-matter. Further, it is the special 
way in which it does its work in its field, or it is fhe 
special purpose which guides it in its work. Thus the 
object of any science is twofold. The subject-matter, 
the field of inquiry, is the material object of the 
science, The special way, or purpose, or end-in-view, 
which a science has in dealing with its subject-matter 
or material object is the formal object of that science. 
Many sciences may have the same suaterial object, for 
many more or less independent inquiries may be pros- 
ecuted in the same general! field. But each science has 
its own distinct and distinctive formal object which 
it shares completely with no other science. That ts why 
this object is called formal; it gives forma} character 
to the science; it makes the science just what it is 
formally or as such, 

To illustrate ali this. Many sciences deal with the 
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earth under one aspect or another. Such, for example, 
are geology, geodisy, gcography, geonuinly, Scogony, 
and even geomeiry, All these sciences study the carth ; 
they have thercfore tle same mintertal object. But no 
two of these sciences study the earth tm the same 
spectal way or with the same specu purpose. Geology 
studies the earth itt its rock formations: geodisy 
studies the earth in its contours ; geography studics the 
earth in its natural or artificial partitions: geononty 
studies the earth as subject 10 certain physical laws; 
geogeny studies the earth ta clscover ifs origins ; 
geonictry in its first form was a study of the earih in 
its mensurable bulk and its mensurable movements. 
Thus, while all these sciences have the same material 
object, each of them has its own formal object. If 
two sciences were to have the one identical formal ob- 
ject, they would not really he two sciences at all, but 
one science. It is manifest that a science is Formally 
constituted in ifs special character by its formal ob- 
ject; it is equally manifest that a science is distin- 
guished from all other sciences by its fornial object. 

Theodicy studies God. God is, therefore, the ma- 
terial object of this science. But theology (the divine 
science) also studies God as its material object. The 
distinction between theodicy and theology lies in 
their respective formal objects. For theodicy studies 
God by the unaided light of reason, and theology 
studies God by the light of reason aided by Revela- 
tion. 
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The material object of theexlicy is Gad 
object af theodicy ts God ag Rnowuhle 
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4. IMPORTANCE 

Regarded absolutely, or in itself and independently 
of its relattonships with other sciences, theodicy fs fur 
and away the most important of all human sciences. 
For it deals with the most sublime subject that can 
engage the mind of man, And when thendicy is viewed 
in its relations to other sciences, it still maintains its 
piace of preeminence. I’or every other science rests 
ultimately upon certain assumptions which theocicy 
does not assume, but proves; every other science is 
based upon notions of primal causality, of an ordered 
universe (and hence an Orderer), of an arrangenicut 
and balance, of a consistency and constancy in nature. 
Let scientists ignore this fact as they may, it remains 
a fact beyond dispute, St. Augustine was voicing pa 
pious sentiment but expressing the clearest of rea- 
soned conclusions when he said that those who try to 
philosophize, or to play the scientist, while ignoring or 
denying God, only succeed in entangling themselves in 
a net of contradictions. li is manifest, therefore, that 
theodicy, in view of its supreme object and of its 
fundamental relations to other sciences, 1s 4 most ini 
portant study. 

Not only is theodicy the most important of philo- 
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sophical sciences itt its object and in its relationships 
with other sciences; it is important because it mects 
the highest and strongest tendenctes of the human 
mind ; because its certain conclusions are a satisfaction 
to the noblest emotional yearnings; hecause it pives 
meaning to the bewildering universe of sentient ¢x- 
perience; because it makes intelligible the resistless 
human bent and bias for moral conduct. Theodicy is 
the best that the human mind can do for man, for that 
strange being whose life is a blending of the most 
curious and even opposite elements; for man, the 
creature of penetrating reason and unsecing passion ; 
for man, who moves among the hard and gross things 
of: sense with the deepest spiritual longings in his 
soul; for man, whose tendency to be wilful and per- 
verse is inextricably bound up with an insatiable ap- 
petite for what is moral and good. So great is the 
essential service of theodicy that those who scorn its 
ministry and ignore God who is its object are com- 
pelled by their human constitution to make up a 
theodicy of their own, a theodicy which suffers only 
from the fact that it is wholly false, It is of first im- 
portance, then, that we bring reason to a calm, clear, 
penetrating view of facts, and follow its course 
through all complexities to imevitable conclusions 
about the First Reality. It is iniportant that we build 
up the true theodicy of which our mind and our whole 
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nature. The most uncultured and untrained has some 
sort of natural theology at the back of luis view of at! 
things. But for persons of education such a vague tlic- 
odicy will not suffice, even if it happens to he a true 
theodicy as far us it goes, We need the discipline of 
philosophical theodicy for our nunds, and we need tis 
couciusions for our lives. Nat that it is all-suflicing. It 
is the best that natural powers can do far us, but man 
needs more than nature; man needs supernature. Nor, 
for us who have the divine gift of faith, is theodicy 
meant to supplant faith or to rationalize it into a cold 
and mathematical formula. Theodicy supplements 
faith, rendering service by showing how reasonable 
and even inescapable are the first truths of faith; and 
if equips us tor the task of showing others, who have 
not the faith, the first inviting reaches of the straight 
path that feads through reason to certainty and se- 
curity of life in the one Institution on earth where 


men can really be at home. 


5. DIVISION 

Three questions define the plan we are to follow in 
this present study. They are the following: r, Is there 
a God? 2. What is God? 3. What does God da? The 
first question inquires about the extstence of God; the 
second, about |lis naiwre,; the third, about lis a pera- 
tions. These three topics,—the existence, the nature, 
and the operations of God,—will he discussed in three 
Rooks with Chapters as follows: 
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BOOK FIRST 
THE EXISTIENCE OF GOD 


This Book discusses, first of all, the demonstrability of 
the Existence of God: it asks whether there ts any need tar 
proving a truth which some have called seH-evident; then 
it inquires whether—granted a proof is required—it is pos- 
sible to establish such a proof. To both queries an affirmative 
answer iS fiven: we need prouf for God's existence, and 
such proof is uctually available. he Book goes on to set 
forth the tradifianal proofs fur the existence of Gad, and 
answers the olijections that are brought against their valicd- 
ity. These points are discussed in two Chapters: 

Chapter I. God's Existence a Demonstrable Truth 

Chapter JI. Demonstration of the Existence of God 
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proving that (ior exists. Tt amawers the qaesitite > fs tere: 
any necd of going to the troule of thinbine Gah ralivn 
proofs for the evistenee of Geel: is ot lfin G@atstenee a xcite 
evident fact? Ox. if it De nat selfeevident to the aie, is it 
not a manifest requirement of tlie fines feeliug> Gr cmatiaits 
does net a man experience the “wilue’ edled God as scie- 
thing iniuitively certain and requiring no process of proct 2 
On the other hand, the Chanter answers the mistaken charge 
of the Kantian, the agnostic, and the skuptic, that any ra- 
tional proof for the existence of God is based upon a cansal 
elation aniousg phenomena (that is, the merely apparent or 
senstble qualities of things) and has ae power to evidenc. 
the nature of that supposed Being from whieh causal ac- 
tion proceeds, Thus the Chapier duats with two schools at 
thought, the one declaring that uo proof fur Cras exisiconee 
is needed, the other maintaining vuit ao valicl! proul ts pos- 
sible, These mistaken assertions are tnvestigated in two 
Articles, as fotlows: 

Article 1. The Question of God's Foxistence 

Article 2. The Weed and Possibility of DOcmonstrating 

God's Existence 


ARTICLE 1. Tuer Question of Gon's 
EXISTENCE 
b) Urgency of the Question 


a} Meaning of ‘Terns 
c) Theories on the Vozut 


a) MEANING OF TERMS . 
We take the term existence in its first and obvious 
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meaning, When we ask whether a thing exists, we ask 
whether it is actual, whether it is present among thasc 
realities which are not merely possible (or potential, 
as philosophers say) but which are here. 

In ontology,---the science of fundamental mieta- 
physics, which ts the very core of plhilosophy,—-we 
learn that @ being is a realty, and that a reality is any- 
thing that exists or can be thought of as actually exist- 
ing. A reality 1s therefore an existible thing. And 
realities are classed as potential and aciual realities. A 
potential reality is one that caw exist because (a) the 
thought of it as existing tnvolves no contradiction ; 
thus, for example, a glass mountain is a potential 
reality while a square circle is not, since the latter is 
self-contradictory and self-canceling ; and (@) there 
is already in existence a betng, a power, which fs able 
to draw the potential thing out of its state of pos- 
stbility and confer actuality upon it; in short, there is 
a being which can cause it to exist. An actual reality, 
on the other hand, is one that is really here. It is here 
either (a) because it has been produced by its causes, 
and is no longer a mere possibility but an actualized 
heing; it is a caused betng; it is an effect; it is a 
contingent being, that is, a being contingent upon or 
dependent upon its causes; or (8) because if is so 
completely perfect and self-sufficing that it involves in 
itself the perfection called existence, and it therefore 
musi exist and cannot be non-existent; tt is an un- 
caused being; it is not an effect; it is a necessary 
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being; it is pure actuality since is has about it ne po- 
tentiality which fas beer or is te be actuahzed hy the 
action of causes. 

Now, when we come to discuss the existence of 
God, we speak not of potentia? or possthle existence 
but of actua?’ existence. Further, we speak not of 
caused existence but of txceaused existenee; not at 
contingent existence but of secessary existence; uot 
of effected existence but of pure actuality. 

So much for the term ertstence. Now what of the 
term God? We must give at least a general explanation 
of the meaning of this latter term before we can begin. 
to discuss the question of God's existence. For the 
limited human mind cannot even start to investigate 
the existence (potential or actual) of a reality until 
it has somehow conceived, at least in a general way, 
just what the reality in question is. Chere have been 
philosophers, and not the least in ability or the least 
esteemed or the least influential, who made the per- 
fectly inane statement, ‘‘I’'ven if you can know that 
God is, you cannot know w/iat Fe is.”” How can any- 
one know that a thing extsts unless he knows what 
thing? It is as though a person should say, ‘“There’s 
something,” and then stop short. And when the ex- 
eusably curious audttor of that somewhat incot- 
clusive and airy statement asked (as infallibly he 
would ask}, ‘What?’ the answer would be, “I don’t 
know.” Surely, the explanation of such a remark 
would necessarily be either aberration or alcohol. It 
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is not the statement one would expect, delivered! with 
smug complacency as the conclusion of a profound 
process of reasoning, by revered men of mind, Ane ti 
the philosopher hastened to explain by adding, “Oh, 
J mean there's something that started all this mess,” 
or, “There's something back of this obvious universe, 
we don’t know what,” then it is hare charity to point 
out to him that he does know what, or he pretends to 
know what, for he states that there is an Originator 
or a Hidden Supporting force that accounts for the 
world we live in and look upon, The moment you as- 
sign to your “something” an mtelligible rote in the 
origin or management of things, you so far define 
your “something’’ and make it f/us special Rind of 
thing. If you know what a thing does, you have at 
least a partial grasp of what that thing Is. Even Mat- 
thew Arnoid professed some knowledge (granted a 
very sketchy knowledge) of what God is when he 
described Him as “The enduring power, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness.” flow the 
somber Matthew must have rolied that sounding state- 
ment from his tongue. How pleased he must have 
felt, and with what satisfaction he must have stroked 
his mutton-chop whiskers; across the lengthening 
decades one can almost hear him purr. 

There is no position so intolerable as the agnostic 
position, the position which declares God to be the 
Great Unknowable, the Being t/ut exists, we don’t 
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know what, The atheistic position ts far more human 
and reasonalic, absurd as it proves to be wider in- 
vestigation. l*or the atheist knows wliat the term God 
means, and he denies the actuality or the existence of 
what it means, Tfe denies not signification. but stynifi- 
cance. But the agnostic makes the word meaidnetess, 
and then denies its meaning. She agnostic is a man 
who hears a phrase in an untamihlar tongue, and 
promptly declares it mere gibberish which can have no 
meaning for anybody. The point we have here sa 
labored is a most Important one and it must not be 
overlooked or forgotten for a moment in all that 
follows. You cannot know fhat a thing exists without 
knowing, in some dim measure, w/aré it is that exists. 
Nor can you deny existence to a thing without being 
able, with some degree of exactness, to describe the 
conceivable thing at which your denial is directed. 
What, then, is meant by the term God? Most people 
of any period in the world’s history would answer the 
question promptly by saying that God (whether He 
really exists or not) is conceived of as an actual being 
who is the supreme Originator and Ruler of the world 
and all things in it. A few people in any age, anda 
great many people in some ages, would say that the 
term God is a sort of blanket-name for a number of 
even invisible “forces” 
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super-human beings, ar 
viewed collectively as “Nature,” which together man- 
age the universe; such people would be polythezsts, 
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(from the Greek poly “many” and theos “God") or 
believers in a plurality of gods. The first group. to 
whom God is one actuality, would be wrouotheists 
(from monos “single” and thees). Yet back of all the 
gods of the polytheists would be the single idea of 
deity, of Gadhead, of divinety, so that, as Me. Chester- 
ton declares, the idea of one supreme Power and one 
supreme Being is behind all the gods of all the mythol- 
agtes “like the sky behind the clouds.” For Godhead is 
necessarily conceived as first and as supreme tn both 
Power and Being. And to say that a Being is first and 
supreme is to say that Itis without peer, that [t stands 
alone in tts awful place, that it is a single Being, not a 
plurality of Beings. Even polytheism in its crudest 
form looks hack to monotheism from which it is a 
lapse and a retrogression. 

The points we have made give us a fair description 
of what the term God means to the generality of men. 
_It means a Being (whatever be true of Fis existence 
or non-existence) that is thought of as actual, one, 
first, supreme, the originator and the ruler of the 
universe. It is of such a Being that we speak when we 
take up the momentous question of the existence of 
God. It is of such a Keing,—conceived by the man- 
in-the-street as the Almighty Ruler, and by the philos- 
opher as the Necessary Being and the Pure Actuality, 
—-that we ask, “Does He exist? Flave we need to 
prove Elis existence? If we have this need, can the 
need be met by valid demonstration ?”’ 
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b) URGENCY OF THE QUESTION 

Anyone who entertains ethereal academic coubts 
about the existence of Griginal sin will have them 
blown to shreds like a fog in a gale if he can be in- 
duced to take one really attentive glauce at the world 
about him, particularly at the funny two-legged crea- 
tures known as human beimys that one sees every- 
where, Let him fook at men, and listen to what they 
are saying, and follow their thoughts and fancies, and 
weigh the meaning of their conduct. He will find that 
his tmevitable theory of mechanical evolution and 
progress with its gospel of ‘onward, upward, holding 
steady to the goal” turns to the silliest sort of detached 
doctrinizing when it is brought into the light of 
human facts; it will never explain the wide diversity 
and the tumultuous clashes of human aims, anibrtions, 
hopes, employments. If the evolutionist with his ten- 
der doubts about the tragedy of Eden were to come 
upon a flock of chickens or a herd of horses rushing 
about in wild disorder, he would instantly conclude 
that something had disturbed them. If he were to 
see a lake or pond frothed by churning waves, he 
would understand at once that wind or some eruptive 
inner force must accourit for the commotion. Yet the 
evolutionist walks daily through crowds of his fellow- 
men whose aims, ideals, and conduct are more furi- 
ously in conflict than warring waves or mulling cattle, 
and he does not notice that something must have dis- 
turbed thems, He does not notice that they are m any 
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state of confusion and commotion. Or if he docs, he 
calls the commotion difference of opinion, and thiukss 
ita good thing; whereas, of course, it ts nothing of 
the sort, Tf he found three men staring at a brick and 
explaining it violently in totally different ways: tf 
he found one man calling it delicious cheese, and a 
second man declaring it a trick of the capitalisis. and 
the thirc) man praising it as an attractive bunch of 
violets, he would know that something had gone 
wrong with the minds of these men. [fe would not say 
that they were progressive fellows showing the worid 
the worth of a healthy difference of opinion; for once, 
even an evolutionist with doubts about the Fall would 
understand that the question 1n the case is not one of 
opinion at all, but of a fundamental fact which has 
first to be recognized before opinions about it are 
valuable or even sane. But the evolutionist finds cvery 
day, and every hour if he chooses, men who differ on 
really important things, such as the meaning of hfe, 
ina fashion quite as wild as that of the three madmen 
with their brick, and he does not notice anything odd 
in the fact. He finds men with fantastic notions 
about a brick, and he knows that something is wrong 
with their minds; ke finds men with equally fantastic 
notions about life, and he does not acknowledge that 
something must be wrong with their souls. He finds 
one man to whom life is a ptodding business of getting 
bread and cheese; he finds another to whom life ts 
a mere wat against plots, against the whips and scorns 
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of time, the oppressor s wrong, the proud han’s ciel 
tumely ; he finds a third aran to whom Hfe en trifling 
as a houlomniere. And. with glazed evelutionary cye 
in fixed imbecility staring, le takes in the situation 
and enils it Difference of (tiie ‘altel Provress OT, 
with eyes lightiy closed, he calls it boleh teritent 3 or, 
ina frenzy of delight, he Hourishes a calendar arid 
calls it the Modern Mind. At all events, the evolution- 
ist fails to see that the situation calls bor an explana- 
tion, And there is an explanation. It Is an explanation 
made to us by word from Lleaven, but, had that mes- 
sage never come, the explanation night have been 
made by any plain man with sight enough to tell a 
hawk from handsaw and niund enough to know that 
two and two make four. Phe explanation les in 
the fact that something has upset man, has got han 
of balance, has twisted his viewpoint and set askew 
his scale of values. We call that something origina! 
sin. It has not made men mad, but it has disurientated 
men, and tt is the one really urgent necd of men to get 
orientated aright. And to be orientated aright men 
must fairly face and come to grips with the Hirst and 
fundamental question of the existence of God. For on 
the right settlement of that question, everything else 
depends. 

And yet, to the ordinary average man of the world, 
and more particularly to the ordinary average philos- 
opher and feacher and moulder of the pubtic mind, 
nothing seems more remote from the needs of life. 
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nothing seems less practically important, than the 
settlement of the question of the existence of God. 
Discussion of it is brushed aside as of no consequence 
when there are pressing matters at hand, like a raise 
rents, ora Autter in the stock-market, or rumors of 
war-clouds over the Orient, or Doctor Dewey's views 
on the substantive mind, or the details of a match ut 
tennis or golf. God’s existence is regarded as a thing 
of academic interest merely, a subject for idle discus- 
| sion in those few drab hours of life that draw no 
Ulumination from politics, business, or sport. And 
even such discussion is frankly regarded as a sort of 


time-killer, for it is tacitly assumed from the start 
that no conclusion can ever be drawn from it, Chester- 
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ton remarks, ‘““We are more and more to discuss de- 
tails in art, politics, literature. A man’s opinion on 
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tramecars matters; his opinion on Botticelli matters ; 
his opinion on all things does not matter. Ele may turn 
over and explore a million objects, but he must not 
find that strange object, the universe; for if he does 
he wili have a religion, and be lost. Everything mat- 
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ii Now, tf the average man of the world or the aver- 
iM age leader of thought and of talk would pause long 
Ba enough in his worldly career, and in his talk, to face 
H 3 : plain facts, he would not only be amazed, but his 
ait: knees would knock together in terror, at the smash- 
a I ingly practical character of this question which he had 


regarded as detached and academic. Upon the exist- 
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ence or non-existence of God depends the whale 
nature of the bustacss af life, aml the bustiess of life 
in surely practical. If there is a Gad, and f ani His 
creature, made to serve Tlis purposes; and if foam 
doing nothing of the seart, amet ame net even trying fo 
know His purposes, then assured]y t ani in a bad way 
and there is occasion for terror and qiaking kriees. 
For, quite apart from threatening puvislmient, } face 
the terrifying fact that my whote cNxistence,—my 
views, my aims, my thoughts and ideals, ny work and 
my amusement, my attitudes, my dreams, my deal- 
ings with my fellows,—comes to a suni-total of futil- 
ity and failure, of disaster and defeat. J who have 
prated of practical things, have been running a race 
towards a wrong goal. I who have talked of the needs 
of life, have missed them alf. IT who have demanded 
plain facts, have failed to see the plainest fact. T who 
have gloried to lead others, have led them all astray, 
Surely, there is no imbecility 56 monstrous, no 1n- 
sanity so vile and inexcusable, as the bland assump- 
tion that the question of Godl’s existence is of no 
practical urgency. For fundamentally it is the only 
urgent question, and the oly practical question, thata 
man needs to face. Once that question is rightly an- 
swered, the whole pattern of life and ef conduct takes 
form and Hes with meauing before the eyes, and the 
one path that it is essential to discover opens clear 
before the feet. 
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¢) THEORIES ON THE POINT 

Ifere we shall merely list some of the doctrines that 
have been propounded in answer to the question, 
“Does God exist; and, if so, can Pie be known; and, 
if Fle can be knewn, how ts this knowledge ab- 
tained?’ We shall not pause to explain these doctrines 
in detail, nor shall we here answer those that are 
false and to be refuted, Explanation and refutation 
will both come mt their places in a later part of our 
study. But it is necessary for us to have at the outset a 
knowledge of these names and a notion of what they 
mean, 

i, Thetsm isa general name for any belie? in God. 
It is not to be confused with detsm, which has a 
special meaning, although both terms come from 
words that mean God, the one Greek (Theos) and the 
other Latin (Deus). 

2. Atheism is the opposite of theism. The fetter a 
prehxed to a Greek derivative is usually equivalent to 
a non prefixed to an English word. Atheism declares 
that God does not exist, Of course, there is no such 
thing as athcism in a pure form; it is never a simple 
denial, but 1s always a replacement. Your atheist finds 
hiniself compelled to substitute for God some such 
sterile notion as force, or exergy, or nature, or even 
that latest pet of the taddists, ‘‘walzte.” 

3. clynosticysm,—a term derived from the Greek 
agnostikes “not knowing; ignorant,”’——is the theory 
that God cannot be known, that men must be content 
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to remain in igmorance aboant Jlis Being aud Issence, 
It is not the deal of Carns existence, ih is denial af 
Tis knowsbility. Hots the theary ffrai God is, but no 
manocan know wet fie is. fe is not the Christian 
doctrine thai aman cannot know Cod exhiistively 5 it 
is the nnti-Christian doctrine that man cannet know 
God at all, beyond the wholly illogteal recognition af 
His existence. We have spoken in some detail of the 
silliness of the agnosfic posttion, and we shall have 
occasion to speak of it again. 

4. Pantieism,-~-trom the Greck pan “everything ; 
all” and theos “God,’’—identifies, im one way or 
another, God and the universe. The cruder sort of 
pantheism makes the bodily world part and parcel of 
the substance of God: it teaches that God has poured 
Himself out, like a Jake into little inlets about the 
shore, or like a fire im leaping flames and Aying sparks, 
and thus it makes all things outpourings or emana- 
tions of God. This type of pantheism ts called emana- 
fionism. Another form of pantlicism makes the world 
and all things in it the manifestations of God, not [is 
physical parts, And since a manifestation is not itself 
a substantial thing (think, for instance, of the mani- 
festation of happiness which is a smile, or the mant- 
festation of anger which is a frown), this type of 
pantheism tends to become idcafisttc, that is, to de- 
Clare the visible universe only a projection of ideas 
or fancies, to deny its solid actuality, and to fall back 
on one invisible divine substance as the only thing that 
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truly exists. Such an idealistic pantheism is latent in 
the doctrines of Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), the 
most influential of philosophers in the modern periad 
of history, and it was openly developed from his print 
ciples by his immediate followers, Fichte, Schelling. 
and flegel, 
5. Monothetsm, as we have seen, means the doc- 
trine that there is only one God. 
6. Polythetsm is the doctrine that there exists a 
plurality of gods or at least of world-controlling 
forces. 
7. Deism—from Latin Deus “God,”’—is the 
theory which admits the existence of God, and even 
His knowability, but which denies His providence 
and His governance of creatures. Deism holds that 
God has made the world, but has since ceased ta care 
for it, and has tossed it aside to fend for itself, 
. & Ontologism,—from Greek on fonto-) “being” 
and fogos “science; knowledge,”—-is the doctrine that 
the order of science or knowledge reflects the order of 
. freality or being, and that, in consequence, the First 

© Actuality is the first thing known by the mind. There- 
fore, says ontologism, the very first act of the mind is 
a vague but fundamental conception of deity. 

9. Traditionalism is the doctrine which holds that 
the human mind is not able to demonstrate God’s 
existence, hut that it gets its knowledge of God by 
way of faith in a primitive revelation made to the 
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first men by Almighty God Tlimself. and handed 
down through afl the gceuerations of men by oral 
tradttea i, 

ro. To the forevaing types of theory we may add 
a few othiers that are not specifically concerned with 
the existetice of God or mianu’s knowledge of Cicxd, but 
which bear mere or Tess directly upon these points. 
Skeplicisu is a theory of doubt or denial about man’s 
ability to know anything for certain, and thus it in- 
cludes doubt or denial of his ability to know Gad. 
Rationalism is the doctrine that human reason can 
fully cope with all the truths that exist or are existible, 
and that anything involving a reach into mystery or 
an acknowledgment of infinity 1s—since reason can- 
not cope with it fully,—to be rejected as something 
untrue, fictional. Lragmatisnt holds that the work- 
ableness af any thought, scheme, action, or tts suit- 
ableness in its circumstances, determines ifs character 
as true or as good, thus pragmatism denies or at least 
ignores the eternal standard of morality and the 
eternal source of truth which,—considered objectively 
and fundamentally,—is God, the Divine I¢ssence. 
Relativism (of which pragmatism is one form or 
variety ) is the genera! theory that every truth depends 
for its being upon the aspect in which it is scen or the 
circumstances to which it is referred; and thus relativ- 
ism involves a denial of the absolute, the non-relative, 
truth of the existence of God. 
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i! SUMMARY OF TIE ARTICLE 
i | 


in this Ariicle we have defined the terms of the 


a rr res 


| | question of God's existence. We have seen that the 
1: | f existence here in question is an actital, wmcaksed, 

| necessary cxistence. We have declared what is gen- 
He ie erally meant to any mind by the term) Ged, and, in 
kT passing, we have shown the inanity of the agnostic 
statement that man can know the? God exists but does 
not know what God is. We have stressed the un- 
portance of the inquiry inta God’s existence as the 
most pressing and practical of questions. (inally, we 
have listed many theories which have to deal, more or 
less directly, with this important question. 


ARTICLE 2. Tuk NEED AND PoSSIBILITY OF 
DEMONSTRATING Gon’s [¢x1ISTENCE 


a) Need of the Demonstration b) Possthbility of the 
Demonstration 


a) NEED OF THE DEMONSTRATION 

A demonstration is not a simple synonym for 
proof, lor a proof may be compelling, or convincing, 
| or merely persuading. But a demonstration is always 
| a compelling proof. It is a proof “to the eyes” as an 
eloquent Latin expression has it,—not, of course, that 
| it is limited to the universe of things visible to bodily 
| eyes. When the teacher of history inforins the school- 
| boy that Columbus discovered America in 1492, 
| there is, if the lad be skeptical, a wealth of proof avail- 
| 
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able, but there ts no dermonstrating the truth in 
question. OF its nature, it is something that depends 
on statements and documents and the word of man. 
It is not something that, given objective data to 
examine, the meiind sees to he inevitable, as, for ex- 
ample, the miad sees that the sim of two and two ts 
Mevitable. Tut the teacher af geometry has noe need 
to call witnesses and to adduce the testitnony of re- 
Hable documents for the purpose of convincing the 
doubting pupil that the angles of a triangle come to 
I8o°. This is a truth that can he reasoned out so 
thoroughly and completely that the person who under- 
stands every step of the process 1s contpclled to recog- 
nize it. And only such a compelling proat is entitled 
in strict justice to the name demonstration. 

Now, do we require a demonstration for the truth 
of God’s existence? We do unless that truth is seff- 
evident. For there are two sorts of truths that do not 
reguire demonstration, One is the sart of truth 
already considered in reference to the history lesson, 
in which demonstration is not required because tt 
does nat apply and indeed is not available. The other 
sort of trath that does not need demonstration is the 
truth that is inevitably reengnized at Girst glance (or 
infuitively, by immediate or direct grasp, as philos- 
ophers say). You cannot, for example, demonstrate 
your own existence and so compel yourself to recog- 
nize the fact that you are here, For demonstration is 


always a process of analyzing the subject to be proved, 
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of getting it down to terms of its simple elements, 
and of seeing how these inevitably fit together. Dat 
your own existence is itself a simple and an element. 
thing, not subject to further analysis. Vou have a 
direct and an intuitive grasp of it; it obtrudes itself 
uwpou your acceptance so inescapably that even if you 
deny it you affirm it. Try to deny your own existence, 
ancl te express the denial in intelligible terms. You 
may say, “I do not exist.”’ But why then do you say 
“\°? What you have said amounts to this, “I'm here 
to say I'm not here.” If you really doubt your own 
existence (or any self-evident truth} you must lapse 
into complete and endless silence, and, in the dark 
despair of your non-existent mind, you must forever 
adinit that even your doubts are non-existent. Thus 
there are truths so simple and inescapable that the: 
moment we understand the terms in which they are 
expressed (whether these be mental terms or speech- 
terms) we understand the neccessary connection of the 
terms and are forced to acknowledge, and to under- 
stand, that what they express is necessarily true. Such 
truths are called self-evident. Now, manifestly, the 
existence of God is not a thing to be proved to us by 
historical documents. Indirectly, of course, all human 
history is a proof of an existing and provident God. 
But directly, and considered absolutely or in itself, the 
existence of God cannot be a mere historical truth 
like the discovery of America in 1492. Is 3t, then, a 
self-evident truth ? If so, it nceds no demonstration. 
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Tf we consult our own experience, cach of us will 
doubtless say at ance, “Ll learned the truth of God's 
existence, first from my nivther’s teaching, and Jater 
by noticing that the world and all things im i re- 
guire an accounting Ttrst Carse.” We niay alf truly 
say Canmtting consideration of the divine gift of 
faith) that our natural or human knowledge of God 
has its origin in human rcason dealing with the ob- 
jective world about us. Reason approved the accept- 
ance of early instruction from those whose constant 
care and love madc us cerfatn that they would not 
mislead or deceive us 1a matter of the utmost Wm- 
portance. Reason later recagnized the more direct 
evidence for God's existence, presented by the exist- 
ence of creatures aud an ordered universe. Heice, so 
experience testifies, the truth of God's existence is nat 
something obtruded upon senses or mind as self- 
evident. It is something that has to be /earned. It is a 
truth to be reasoued out, directly or indirectly. There- 
fore, we say, the truth of God's existence is not self- 
evident, but requires demonstration. 

Yet there is a subtle consideration to be made be- 
fore we declare with finality that the truth of God’s 
existence is not a self-evident truth. It is this: God 
exists necessarily, for He is all-perfect, and involves 
in Himsetf the perfection called existence. iexistence 
is of His very essence and nature. Therefore, to a 
mind that thoroughly understands the whole meaning 
of the idea God, the note of existence is evidently con- 
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tained in it; the proposition “God is an Itxistent Ve- 
ing’ is one in which the subject desumids the predicate, 
for it contains it; and a mind capable of instantly 
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analyzing the subject would know the predicate tac, 
thits the proposition, to such a wind, would be seli- 
evident. Gat the human mind is not suck a aici, As 
we shall presently see, we build up our idea of Godt hy 
the laborious process of mental abstraction, and while 
the building is wholly justified by fact, and is in no 
sense the figment or fictional creation of the mind, it 
is, none the less, a process that involves atfention, 
abstraction, analysis, synthesis, reasoning. It ts an 
. idea that is worked out by the mind from the data ot 
experience, and is not intuitively grasped. And even 
when the idea has been formed, it is not necessarily 
present to the mind with that degree of distinctness 
and detail which would make every thought of God a 
keen realization of His necessary existence. A man 
may have the clear idea of God, and may fully ac- 
knowledge God as actual, and may make God, as in- 
deed he should, the whole goal of his activity and his 
life, and yet not advert directly to the fact that God, 
who exists, fas got te eaxtst. The note of God’s xeces- 
sity may be entirely overlooked even by the mind that 
has a clear and fully usable idea of God. Therefore we 
say that while the proposition, “God is an F-xistent 
Being” is self-evident in itself, and would be known 
with absolute certitude, not needing or admitting 
demonstration, by a mind adequate to understand its 
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subject in the fullest and comipletcst and moat instanu- 
fancous manner, yet this proposition is nut self- 
evident to the Itnuted human aitud. aad, far that anind, 
it is a proposition wheel both adavts and requires 
demonstration. fi other words, we say Uitt the prope 
sIliOn in question ts self-cotdend ue dived f, Lut wat self- 
evident to the fagimet oid. “Po use the old Latin 
formula, the proposition is per sc note guoad se but 
not per se uote guoad vos, “‘scli-cvident fn itself, but 
not self-evident to us.” 

Out of the faci that the truth of God's existence is 
self-evident in itself a certain confusion can arise in 
the inind that is not acutely attentive, and a mistaken 
conviction may be evoked that God's existence can | 
actually be proved by the fact that we have the idea eS 
of God. St. Ansclur (1023-1109), a plulosopher and F 
theologian of wondrous mentality, was not prevented 
by his great natural gifts from making this mistake. 
He elaborated the so-cailed amtological argismené for 
Cod’s existence, and he was followed in it by Des- 
cartes (1596-1650), feibnitz (1646-1710), and 
Spinoza (1632-16077), cach of whom gave the argu- 
ment a special phrasing and shading of his own. St, 
Anselin, however, meaty be regardect as the ortginator 
of the famous argument, ane it has intrigued many 
since his time. fie was fully toware of the compelling 
nature of the usual detnanstration of Gocl’s existence, 
a demonstration which proceeds from the created and 
contingent universe to the inecreate and necessary 
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34 
First Cause. But he believed that another true argu- 
ment could be developed, which would proceed from 
the concept or idea of God in the human mind to the 
actual existence of God. Ttis argunient may be stated 
thas: Everyone undersiands by God the most perfect 
Being that the human mind can think of ; bug, if Ged 
does not really exist, then Ite is not the most perfeet 
Being thinkable, ae He lacks the perfection called 
existence; therefore, God must exist. The argument 
is not valid. Its conclusion is not Justified by Hs prem- 
isses, Let us restate it, drawing the only allowable 
couclusion, and we shail see the fallacy of the original 


form: 


God is the most perfect Being we can think of; 

But the most perfect Being we can think of must be 

thought of as existing; 

Therefore, God must be thought of as existing. 
Manitestly, we can grant this conclusion and still 
have no valid proof that God, who must be theught of 
as existing is, in fact, actually existing outside 
thought. The argument as proposed hy St. Anselm 
involves a “jump” from the order of thinking to the 
order of actual being, and Logic condemns as fal- 
lacious any argument with such a gap or jump in its 
structure. Still, we must not think that St. Anselm or 
any of the Rovibie dttenders of this intrigting 
ontological argument were so childish as to suppose 
that the mere thought of anything is valid proof for 
its existence, One of St. Anselim’s early critics had this 
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silly notion, and he soupht to upset the ontological 
argument by reducing it toan absurdity. Te proposed 
the followmg argument as paralleling the ontalogécal 
argument, which, of cotiase, te docs not do at all: 


T have an idea of a most beautital ancl perfect isdand; 

But it is net the tdea of a most beautiful and pertect 
island tutess the isiand «actually exists; 

Therefore, the island of which | have an idea actually 
exists. 


St. Anseim treated this argument with the contempt it 
deserves. For he was speaking of the gufaette Leing, of 
that one and only Being which has eaistence as one of 
the phases or notes or component elements of its idea 
in the mind. Of no finite being, sucli as an island, can 
necessary existence be predicated, since the perfection 
of such a being is always limited and relative (despite 
the fact that one calls it “most beautiful’ and “most 
perfect’), and existence does not enter into its ade- 
quate idea or concept. But, as we have seen, the human 
mind ts not capable of an intuitive and adequate con- 
cept of God as the necessary Being (but derives its 
idea of God from the intuitively formed ideas of finite 
things in the sense-world around ts) and so, even in 
the case of the infinite Being, the ontological argu- 
ment, based on human knowledge, is not valid. Our 
idea of God as the necessary Being, that is, the Being 
which necessarily exists, is reasoned knowledge, and 
the idea itself is not evidence of the cxistence of its | 
object ; this evidence is found in the objective reason- : 
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ing that justified us in forming the idea. Hctice it 
appears that reasoning, the working out of demon- 
stration, is still required for the truth of God's cxist- 
ence to which the limman mind assents; nor ts the 
outalagical argument a valid demonstration. 
Thontas &eid (1710-1790) and hts followers in 
the so-called “Scottish Sehool of Common Sense” 
declared that no demonstration of God’s existence is 
necded because we have a certain equipment of in- 
tellectual judgments that are istinctively formed, and 
these netther require nor admit demonstration; and 
among such necessitated judgments is the judgment, 
“God exists.” Something of the same sort is the 
dectrine of Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) who taught 
that practical reason makes us acknowledge the exitst- 
ence of God as an inevitable fact, although the think- 
ing mind (or theoriziwg reason) cannot work out a 
true proof for it. Then there is the sentimentalist 
doctrine of Friedrich Jacobi (1743-1819) which 
kokls that man has a natural fjongmg for God and a 
natural affection for virtuous living, and by force of 
this feeling he is inescapably aware of religious and 
moral truths and needs no rational demonstration to 
support the certainty with which he holds them. To 
Reid and Kant we may say that a blind tnstinct can- 
not be one and the same as the intellect or reason 
which struggles ever for light and for evidence; the 
instinct theory (or the practical reason theory, which 
is the same thing ) cuts straight against our whole con- 
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cept of reasoning and of tmitelfectual knowledge. Retd 
and Nant merely contradict theniscives when they 
try to explain intellectuid or radoaal conviction or the 
basis of that which is wholly ciifercot from jatel 
leet or reason. As for the doctrine of Jacola, if qs 
sufficient to remark that we can have vo longings, 


coareasamn 
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yearnings, or affections without previous knowledye ; 
we must know a thing, at least in some measure, be- 
fore we can intellectually realize it as desirable. Back 
of the sentiment of Jacobi niust be knowledyee, and 
manifestly it must be knowledge of mind, of intel- 
lect, of reason, for God is tu no wise the object of any 
of the senses. But the object of intellectual knowledge, f 
unless it be self-evident, is capable of rational discus- ie 
sion, or reasoned argument, aid of cdemonsiration, : 
And in as far as an iuportanl intelectual object a 
admits demonstration it also requires it. . 
The most notable of all the theories which declare ie 
that the existence of God needs no demonstration to 


our minds is the theory called ontologism, The theory -' 
itself is very old, but the only famous proponent of it + 


belongs io the modern era of history. Ile is Nicole 
Malebranche (1638-1715), a learned, a pious, but a 
much nustaken man. The theory of ontologism tays 
down, without offering proof for it, the following 
principle as fundamental: the order of thought (called 
the dogical order) aiust parallel the order of existence 
(called the ontological order), Therctore, since God 
is the first Being in the order of existence, He must be 
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the first also in the order of thought. In other werds, 
God is not only the first Being, but He is the first !te- 
ing we know. Our very first idea, formed when we 
come to use our infant minds, is the idea of Cradcl. 
Ontologism goes on to say that, since God contaiirs om 
Himself, as identical with blis essence, the archetypal 
ideas or “exemplars” of all things creatable, the more 
we know God, the more we know His creatton. 
Indeed, says ontologism, our knowledge of creatures 
is explicable only by the fact that it is acquired in and 
through our knowledge of God. The theory does not 
maintain that we are aware of the first-formed idea of 
God, nar that we advert to this idea early in life as 
we gather knowledge of creatures through its minis- 
tration. Ontologism sets forth its doctrine as a some- 
what defiant fact, and not as something that a mai 
can check by his own memory or his own experience ; 
indeed, as we have seen, experience is all against it. 
But it is not experience alone that makes ontologism 
an inadmissible doctrine; there are other very definite 
and destructive objections to it. For example, ontolo- 
gism would make the finite human mind naturally 


vadequate for the grasp of an infinite object. Jn other 
words, it would make the human mind naturally finite 
and naturally infinite at the same time, which is a 


manifest contradiction in thought and in terms. Only 
when the finite mind is raised and enlarged, so to 
speak, and furnished supernaturally with a medium 
called the Light of Glory, is it enabled to see God as 
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He is, and, even then, its grasp, while intuitive, 15 not 
exhaustive, but will be clernaliy curiched in ihe con- 
templation of the ver Ancient over New. Pub never 
can the fifietig be fhe manceiate natural and prepiar- 
tionate object of Che fintte nun. Plenee, antedesisent ts 


Wholly inadiissible as tuvalving aoself-esich ot con- 
tracdiction. lurther, ontolovisn renders fnexpheable 
the fact that imagination (a sentient aml material 
faculty) constantly co-operates with the hirman intel- 
y , 

lect in the forming and tisme of ideas; imaciuiation F 
mo ix cs it 

' i 

goes along, so to speak, with intellect, and keeps pace “4 
with it in its own way and in the measure of its linuta- 
tions, even when mtellect is engaged in the most 


abstruse reasouing. Now, 1f we behok! the cssences : 
r . ilar 

of things directly in our mituttive idea of God, this 3 
ie 


known service of imagination is uot onfy useless but 
itis a thing iimpossble to cxplatar; it dies straight in the 
face of the axiomafic truth that nature docs nothing 


in vain. Again, ontologisny overlooks the fact that 'f 
when a man has a direct and intuitive knowledge of i. 
God he is instantly constituted thereby in the state of ot 
heavenly happiness, whitch is obviously not the case Pf 


with human beings here on earth. T’or ali these rea- 


sons, any one of which would suffice, we reject 7 
ontologism as a wholly fallacious doctrine, And with 
ontolagism, we reject its thesis that God’s existence : 
needs no demonstration to the luman nitnd. 

Reason and experience, then, assure us that our ie. 
knowledge of God’s existence js not self-evident : 
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knowledge for our minds. Jt is a truth that arts 

| demonstration and, in that same measure, requires ib. 

We have need for the denionstration of the trath ol 

2 | I God's exisience. We inust now tiqttire whether tiils 

: i 3 necd can be met. We are to investipate the possitalil y 
: of demonstrating the existence of God. 


b} POSSIBILITY OF THE DEMONSTRATION 

Against the possibility of demonstrating the extst- 
ence of God stand the theories of fa) aldhetsni which 
denies that there is a God to prove existent; (6) 
agnosticism which declares God existent (or adnnts 
that He say exist) but declares Him unknowable. 
{c) traditionalism: which teaches that the liman mind 
is powerless to formulate a true demonstration in tls 
case, but has its certitude of God’s existence from a 
primitive revelation made to the first meu and hatled 
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mE | down to us by tradition, 

| Now, we need not here make any direct attack on 
} il | the atheistic position, for our whole study coniutes 
WE it, and we shall have the pleasure of pointing out the 
1 fe: 1! fact in brief detail on a later page. Elere we are to deal 


with the agnostic and the traditionalist positions. But 

hefore we take up the rather simple matter of their 

refutation, we must mention certain types of demon- 

stration listed by Jogicians, aml decide which of these 
may be used for our present purpose. 

A demonstration is, first of all, either direct or 

- indirect. A direct demonstration deals with reasons or 
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causes which affect the thingy demonstrated. An i- 
dtrecé denioustration shows that semething is tree 
hecause its opposite fa false. proundiess, scrl-contra- 
dictory, or Unit if leads, iP accepted, fo alsurdiiics. [In 
Offer words, a direct clemtorstration proves a point 
itself; cui indircet demonstration proves the conlra- 
dictory pont mistceeprable. When you meet the skep- 
fic’s claim that the human mind is incapable of 
achieving true certitude, you may demonstrate the 
existence of certitude hy showing the character of 
objective evidence and its incvitable effect upon the 
mind ; then your demonstration is direct. But you may 
also confute the skeptic by taking his own word that 
no certainty is achievable, and asking him how he be- 
came certum of t#at. Ina word, a direct demonstra- 
tior establishes a position as right in itself. an indirect 
demoustration cstaldishes a position as right by show- 
ing that its contradictory is wrong. An_ indirect 
demonstration is valid because, as we learned in 
Logic, two contradictaries cannot be stinultaneously 
true nor simultancously false; one must be true, one 
false; for contradictorics cxhaust the possibilities 
and cover the whole ground: the proot that one is true 
is proot positive and complete that the other is false; 
the proof that one is false ts complete proof that the 


other is truc, Qur present conecrn is the possibility of . 


direct demonstration of the truth of God’s exist- 
ence. 
Now, a direct demonstration deals with causes 
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and reasons, and the plan of its formulation is always 
either “cause to effect” or “effect to cause.” Te 
“cause to effect” type of demonstration is called « 
Priort demonstration, 40 priort means “trom belore- 
hand’; it incticates the forehanided view, so to say, 
which one takes from the cousideration of a case 
looking towards the effect that must come fromm tlrat 
cause. If, for example, you argue thus: “Spherical 
bodies throw spherical shadows. The carth is a spher- 
ical body. Therefore, the earth will throw a spherical 
shadow,” you are arguing a priort. You do not take 
the shadow as a known effect to begin with; you take 
the cause of the shadow, and from the consideration 
of the cause you look forward, so to speak (or a 
priort) to the inevitable effect —If demonstration 
argues from “‘effect to cause,” it 1s called a posteriort 
demonstration. 4 pesteriori means ‘from after- 
wards” : it indicates the backward view from an effect 
to its accounting cause. The @ privri view knows the 
effect before it is there by studying the cause and 
learning what the effect, when it comes, must be. The 
a posteriori view knows the effect after it is there, 
and jearns from studying it what sort of cause is re- 
quired to explain it. If, for instance, you argue thus: 
“All bodies which throw spherical shadows are them- 
selves spherical. The earth throws a spherical shadow. 
Therefore, the earth itself is spherical,” you are argu- 
ing @ posteriori, You are taking an effect (i. e., the 
shadow ) and arguing from it to its accounting cause. 


3ON'S EXISTENCE A TRUTIE a3 

We need not pause here to esphiun or Jilustrate 

further (han we liave done the ivpe at demorttstration 
called taclireet. Par. while we sluiw] ret hesitate to 
employ Ho whe Woaffers its service. cir prencol coi 
comm is fie feswihittes af direct dumaustration of the 
existence of God. We ask: tsa dircee ch reisteadion in 
this case possibie; and, if so, are boils tlre a priovt and 
the @ pestcriori types of it available lo us; or, tb but 
one type can serve us, which of the two ts it? 

We answer: ]rect demonstration of tlt: existence 
of God is possible, for any naturally knowable truth 
that is not sclf-cvideut is capable of chircet or indirect 
demonstration; and when the trutl to be cdemon- 
strated siands in a causal relation to known cfects, 
then direct demonstration is possible. Now the exist- 
ence of God is a niturally knowahle truth as the whole 
history of mankind attests, and Gcod is, by very con- 
cept and definition, a Being that stands in causal rela- 
tion to known effects, that is, to the visible universe. 
Therefore, direct demonstration of the existence of 
God is possible. 

But it is manifest that the type of direct demonstra- 
tion called a priort or cause-to-effecit denionstration 
will not serve us here. For God cannot be approached 
a priar’, We cannot, su to speak, get back of Gad, for 
the very concept of God is a concept of the absolutely 
first Being. We cannot study God iu Llis causes, for 
He has no causes; the first and necessary Being is 
inevitably causeless, Nor can we study the esseuce of 
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God in an @ prioré fashion, seeking to know frei this 
essence what the attributes or perfeetious oF Giese aiiist 
he, even though, by a special view of arr raitiuls, we 
make a distinction in the absalttely siniphe (te. ure 
divided and indivisible) God, and regarel the Pvine 
Fssence m the light of a cause, and the ldisite Per- 
feclions in the light of effcets, For to do this we 
should have to possess an iminediate and iituitive 
knowledge of the Divine Essence to hegin with, and 
that, asa fact, we do not possess. The progress of ort 
knowledge is all the other way about. We acivance 
from the knowledge of creatures, and of creatural 
perfections, to the knowledge of the Divine Perfce- 
tions, and thus our detailed knowledge of the Divine 
iessence Itself is built up in the effect-fo-cause or a 
postertort fashion, and not @ priori. 

| We form our knowledge of God @ posteriori, andl 
in four steps: we first recognize God as the First 
Cause of all things; secondly, we attribute to God all 
that we recognize in creatures as perfection; thirdly, 
we attribute this perfection to God in a manner 
eininently superior to that in which tndividtal per- 
fections are found in creatures; fourthly, we remove 
from our idea of divine perfection every lanitation or 


imperfection, attributing to God all possible perfec- 
tions in an absolutely infinite or boundless degree and 
in perfect unity and simplicity, identifying them all 
in the undivided Divine Hssence. Thus our knowledge 
of God is the result of the convergence of four 
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‘ways’? : the way of causality; the way of ativibution. 
the way of eveceuce or transcendcitce, the way of 
renwoval or deutid of findtatian. Aud clear reason 
justifies the approach fo the sure knowledge of rare 
by these Pour couvergsing paths. Plas we possess 4 
distinet deen of Cood. the datnute Being, althougit we 
cannot have a purleetly coniprehensive tdea of lim in 
our finite nis. Bet, for the matter of that, none of 
our ideas is perfectly comprehensive; none of them 
exhausts the knowahility of its object. Our idea of 
God is clear, distinet. usable, sufficient. Tt is a genuine 
idea, not a figment of the mind, for it 1s formed by 
the mind working on solid reality and advancing 
along the solicl paths of abstractive reasoning, 

The ontological argument of St. Anselin, which we 
have discussed in detail, is an attempt to prove God’s 
existence in a somewhat ¢ fPrtort fashion. [t is not a 
purely @ privri argument. Rather, 1 1s an arguinent 
a stmulianeo, that is, an argument which proceeds 
from the existence of the idea af God in our minds to 
the simultaneous cacti! existence ef Gad outside our 
minds. Phe argument does not pretend to deal with 
the cause of God, for the very notion ot such a cause 
is an absurdity: it would be the notion of “a cause of 
the causeless’’ which is a nianifest contradiction. ut, 
as we have amply seen, even the a sunultance type of 
demonstration fails to afford us a vahd proot for the 
existence of God. 

By exclusion, then, we know that the only type 
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of direct demonstration available in this case.-—-ane 
we have seen that direct demosistration is possifte —- 
isthe a postertort or effeet-to-cause type. By this type 
of thinking we build up our knowledge of God: by 
this type of proof we establish the actual cvxistence 
of God. And it ts this type of thinking that serves 
us, fundamentally, in all our reasoning. lor, granted 
that there can be such a thing as an @ priori argu- 
met, there is ever back of it a truth that was learned 
a postertort. Thus, though you begin your argument 
about the shadow of the earth in this fashion: “Spher- 
ical bodies throw spherical shadows,” and go on to 
conclude that the earth, being spherical, will throw a 
spherical shadow, you have learned @ posteriori your 
original facts that the shadows of bodies couform 
to the shapes of bodics, and that the earth 1s spherical. 
To deny value to a posteriort reasoning is to bank- 
rupt all human knowledge and to relapse into the evi! 
silence of complete skepticism. 

But, it is objected, the @ posteriori type of demon- 
stration is an effect-te-cause demonstration; it in- 


_volves the dread thing called causality, and there are 


philosophers in the world who have no stomach for 
causality, and turn sick at the very mention of i, 
Since fmmanuel Kant (1724-1804) threw his clowd 
of prideful doubt across the ightsome land of human 
intelligence, the doctrine of causality has been sus- 
pect in many minds. The positivists, for instance, 
who are one of the many companies in the motley 
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regiment af agnostics, will have none of it, for they 
cannot put pure causaliry inta a test-tahe ar on a 
scale or cit it im sections on a miereiome, and si they 
deny it. They fall baek upan a theory of stecessian 
Or consfaidl segitence, and say Chad what we call effect 
follows what we calf cause, bub we eauot sy tore 
about it nor connect the two essentially. This, of 
course, is explaining something by explaining it away ; 
it is solving a problem by blotting the problem out, a 
strange procedure for a scientific mind. Iurther, it is 
a denial of fundamental and universal human experi- 
ence, and, in consequence, it is the denial of the basis 
of all knowledge and certitude. Desides, the thing 
called succession, and the theory which preposes it, 
are not objects that can be sensed or handled in a 
laboratory. The positivist neatly contracicts limself 
when he essays to attack causality. for the rest, his 
argument that only the data of sense can be positively 
or scientifically known involves a quite evident ab- 
surdity. For what are the data of sense ? They are not 
things the senses know. The senses do not know any- 
thing. ‘he wean wha has the senses knows something 
by their use. The man who has a niind also knows 
something by tis use. Tt is the wan that knows in 
either case, not the senses nor the mind. Therefore, 
to say that only what a man knows by the conscious 
use of his senses ts reltably known, and whal he knows 
(as he knows causality) by his mind is not reliably 
known, is just as foolish as to say that what a man 
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nee extreme positivisilc position and these do a aear ni: 
teristic of ail the middle of even the finest msinds since 


Deseartes (15y6-1650). Anct it ts the very fatlure 
of the positivists and of the posttivistic to notice the 
distinction, that nines them all up, aud enables them 
to propose with scrious faces a wholly intellectual and 
reasoned conclusion (though their reason be twisted } 


neuver and come up sniling on a new tack. They 
say that causality can indeed be kuown, Itt that we 
tf cannot carry it “beyond the realm of the phenome.” 
Wad, In other words, you can know what causes stomach- 
Fl ache, and you can know what causes this to cite 
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wi fe i! 2 ; : ; Bac os a ne: Be gee 5, Pee, (Pe eee Bee cae ne , 
A | a) in this world, cannot take wing and bear you aloft mto of causality, it is the wan who knows, aoe lis senses af 
ie | the world of the ultimate and primal causality. Why? and not his mind. .\nd there is certainly no seten- i 
if id it seems that these peculiar people who limit causality tific or philosophical ground for admitting value to ef 


one sort of awareness and denying it to the other. 
You may indec -d follow with erttical care any com- 


to the phenomena] world (that is, the world of sense, 
of bodily appearances) have themselves explored thic 


iknow all about it; and they tell ordinary stupid pco- do in any penetrating use of the Senses. And you a 
cannot be critical of either sentient or intellectual pro- a 


If 4 ‘ul ‘ ple like you and me that we cannot go there. If we 
ied) 1 are not very stupid, we shall resent this intolerable 
intpertinence. These scientistic people declare that 
only the realm of sense-reality can be dealt with sci- 


cedure without the use of the very nund whose re- 
hability is questioned or denied with tle question or 
denial of man's knowledge of causaltty, even of pri- 
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Does that doctrine belong to the realm of sense? By the supra phenomenal world. There are phenomena | 
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what sense does one acquire that knowledge? Again 


we come back to the fundamental fallacy involved action of catises, but catsality itself is no phenome- 
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non: and what it produces by way of phenomietia is 
regularly only secondary to an underlying and nen- 
phenomenal effeet upon the very essences of Chingss. 
To sump up: the knowledge which we possess of 
causality isa direct intuition of the mired working with 
‘the findings of sense. It is a fundamental certitude 
that rakes ds connect cause and effect, apd upon it 
not enly all human knowledge but all hunian praciice 
is built up. ven those whe twist their minds into an 
acceptance of a bizarre theory which denies causality 
or limits it to the reaim of phenomena (where, strictly 
speaking, it does not even apply, except in a secondary 
way) are forced in their practice to recognize causal- 
ity as true and as validly known. I!ven 1f we allow the 
positivistic and scientistic people to play about with 
names, and to call causality by the name of succession, 
or coistant sequence, we recognize clearly from their 
whole procedure, and even from their terminology in 
unguarded moments, that they mean by these names 
feither more nor less than genuine causality. Causal- 
‘ity is simply inescapable in the whole experience of 
: man, and it affords to philosopher, theologian, and 
, scientist, as to the man in the street, the ground of 
argument and of demonstration. Therefore, with 
clear minds and spirits unburdened with the intoler- 
able positivistic error, we take up the pracfs for 
God's existence, basing them on causality, proceeding 
ina truc and valid @ posteriovt manner to make clear 
the most important truth of all. And to the stubborn 
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positivistic person who refuses to accompany us on 


this interesting and all-important journey, we say, 
‘While you're waiting, you might try to account for 
the succession cruel cauestalilt SOCLICTIEC of things 11a this 
world, and for what these things sercam at you abut 
the non-phenomenal world, Por even a positivist cant 
deny that secession and constant sequence are things 
that demand a bit of explaining.” 

The agnostic, then, is wrong when he insists that 
Ged cannot be known. For a cause can be known, and 
the effects from which we proceed to the knowledge of 
the cause, are, in the present case, all about us. Our 
whole procedure in setting forth the demonstration of 
God's existence will be a sufficient refutation of ag- 
nosticism, if any further refutation be neeced than 
that already given. The fraditianalisé also is wrong. 
His theory of a primitive revelation is so far true; 
there doubtless was a primitive revelation. But to say 
that there had to be such a revelation, by pliysical 
necessity, so that man could never have had a knowl- 
edge of God without it; and to say that our knowledge 
of God is a blind acceptance of the human tradition, 
is to make wild assertions that do nat square with the 
facts; the fact of the human mind is against it; the 
fact of the human experience is against it; and noth- 
ing really is for it. We have seen in the present study 
that Goil’s existence can be proved, and that there is a 
valid way for developing this proof, To the tradition- 
alist then we say, ‘‘What! Are you answered?” And 
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if he is not answered, we may say, losing reverence 
momentarily for his solemn = stupidity, ove cut 
prove God’s existence ? Just watch us do it.’ 


SUMMARY OF TITLE ARTICUI-E 


Tn this Article we have explamect the meaning of 
demonstration, and have discovered that the truili of 
God’s existence ts not self-evident to our ntinds, anid 
therefore admits and requires demonstration. We 
have noticed the defects of the demonstration at- 
termpted by St. Anselm and others (called the ox- 
tological argument) and have rejected this as an inept 
proof, and one that does not dispense us from the ne- 
cessity of finding other and valuable evidence for 
Crod’s existence. We have seen that the true demon- 
stration of God’s existence is not furnished by the 
instinct theory of Reid and the Scottish School, by 
Kant and his theory of practical reason, or by Jacobi 
and his theory of religious and wmtoral scntineil. 
Viewing all these theeries, we find that the nced still 
exists for valid demonstration of God’s existence. 
I'urther, we have seen that this need can be met by a 
proof that is direct and a pastertert, a proof neces- 
sarily involving causality. Against the doctrtnes thal. 
deny value to the argument from causality, anc 
against the whole agnostic, and traditionalistic posi- 
tion, we have established our right to use this argu- 
ment in building up a true demonstration, 
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This Chapter sets farth the traditional @ pastertort proafs 
for the existence of God. Atl of these proofs are applicntions 
ot the pruiciple of causality, thatis, of the fundamental truth 
which may be fully expressed as Follaws: “Every effeet re- 
quires, to explain its existence, the existence of an aclequate 
cause Or sum of causes, and it ullimately requires the exist- 
ence of an uncaused and necessarily extsting lirst Cause 
which is Suliststent Being I[tself.’ But, although all the 
proofs here oftered are expressions of causality, all do not 
enhibit the same type of cuusality. Therefore, as a kine of 
preface to our demonstration, we offer a short introductory 


Article on the chiet types of causes. En the suceecchinge 
Articles we present the proofs for God's existence, The 
Chapter is dtvided into these Articles: 

Article 1. The Chief Pypes of Causes 

Article 2. The Proof trom Ffhcient Causality 

Article 3. The Proof from Fornial and Final Causality 

Article gq. Certain Supplementary Proofs 


ARTICLE 8. Tite CHuier Tyres aor Causrs 


a) Meaning of Canse b) Intrinsic Catises 
c}) Pixtrinsic Causes 


a) MEANING OF CAUSE 

A cause is anything that contributes, in any way 
and measure whatever, to the producing of a thing. 
- 5d 
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The thing produced by causes is cailed an effect. De- 
tween cunse and effect there is a coustant retaiion 
which, viewed from the standpoint of the cause, is 


canusiiy, and viewed from the standpuint of the cfecs 
is dependency or contingeicy. Vhat which is Lhe effect 
of one cause may be the cause of a further effect. In. 
deed the world around us is a tissue of causes ane 
effects. 

We distinguish cause and principie. A principle is 
that which gives rise to anything, or is tts point of 
origin. Phus @ cause is always a principle, for it is 
the point of origin of the effect and it gives rise to the 
effect. But some points of origin are merely starting- 
points, and not effecting or producing sources. Thus, 
the dawn is the starting point, or principic, of the day, 
but dawn is not the cause of day, Thus a man’s con- 
victions are the true source of his free conduct, but 
they are not the cause of his free conduct; this cause 
is his will; the convictions are principles hut not 
causes. Therefore, every cause ts a principle, but ot 
every principle ts @ cause. 

We distinguish cause and reason. A reason ts that 
which contributes in any way to the understanding of 
a thing ;it explains, whereas a cause proditces. levery- 
thing that exists has reasons which explain it and 
account for it; but not everything that exists lias its 
cause or cattses. God has reasons, and we are io in- 
vestigate then 41 our present study. But God has no 
causes, for He is the frst Being, and not a Leing 
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consequent upou causes. Now, every cause 1s a reason; 
that is, when you know the canse of an effect, vou 
have an explanation of the effect. But there are ex- 
planations other than causes; we explain and even 
demonstrate the existence of Giod but we do not as- 
sign causes to God. Vherelore, every cause ts @ reason 
but not every reason is a cause. Fire ig a reason for 
heat and is the cause of heat; heat is a reason for fire 
(that is, it manifests or explains the presence of fire) 
but heat 1s not the cause of fire; it 15 its effect. 

We distinguish cause and eccaston, An occasion is 
some extrinsic circumstance or set of circumstances 
which may induce a cause to act. The sight of a priest 
or of a rosary in the hands of a little sodalist may lead 
an anti-clerical to curse and swear; what he sees 1s 
not the cause of the evil language, but its occasion. 
There is never an essential and intrinsic connection 
between the occasiou and the cause which acts on 
occasion, but there is frequently a powerful, if ex- 
trinsic, influence exercised by occasion. For this rea- 
son we have the practical truisms: “He that loves 
danger shali perish in it’’; “He who wiils not to avoid 
occasions of sin, does not will to avoid sin”; “Tell 
me the company you keep, and I'll tell you what you 
are,” and so on. 


b} INTRINSIC CAUSES 
An intriststc cause is one that is right 1 the effect, 
not external to it, but part and parcel with it. 
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There are two types of intrinsic causc, material 
cause and forital cause. | 

t. A saterial cause is the bodily matter out of 
which an object is made. Thus the viiitertal cause of 
a siatue is wood or plasier or marbte. Pt is aiamtest 
that spiritual things have no material catise, for they 
are not composed Ol matter, The matertal out of 
which a bodily thing is made is a true catise, for with- 
out it the effect would not be there. Without wood, 
plaster, marble, silver, or some other bodily substance, 
there could be no statue, And the production of the 
statue truly depended upon some suitable substance 
existing that could be carved or moulded into a statue. 
Indeed, this statue which I here look upon would not 
be this statuc if any other matter but that precise mat- 
ter which is in it were used in the making. Thus the 
matter, the material make-up, of any bodily substance 
has the nature of a true cause. Remember the defini- 
tion of cause: that which contributes, in any manner 
or measure whatever, to the producing of a thing. 
Notice that the material of which a bodily object is 
inade 1s right wz that object; it is qésiustc to that ob- 
ject; thus a material cause ts asz isttriasic cause. 

2. A formal cause is that which constitutes an 
effect as the precise kind of thing it is, constitutes 1t 
formally or us such. Now, the precise kuid of thing 
Which the effect is, may mean the prectse kind of sitb- 
stance or the precise kind of accidertal being. Thus, 
ita silver statue, I distinguish that which makes this 
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bodily substance the precise kind of sabstatuee it 1s, 
that is, silver, and J call this the sué@stuatta! forus or 
the sithsfantiad forand cause of ure statue. Jourther, 
Po distingiish in the statue that which makes this 
silver olbfect the precise kincl of thing: it ts Wats acct 
dental being, that is, m1 ils shape anc size and unage- 
Value, and so an; and cach point of this kind is an 
accidental fora ot the statue, and its accidental formal 
cause. Notice that the statue would not he this prectse 
thing (substantially) if any other substance than 
silver were used to make it; nor would it be preciscly 
this identical thing if any accidental determinant or 
form were different, if, for instance, it were made of 
some other quantity of silver, or were smaller or 
larger or represented some other person than it now 
does. Thus, every single one of the determinants or 
forms (the one substantial form and the several acct- 
dental forms) makes its contribution to the effect I 
call thts statue. Lach of these forms is therefore a true 
cause. And notice that the forms or forma] causes are 
right tin the cftect itself: the static is silver; the statue 
is marked and determined by this weight, this size, 
this location, this shape, and so on. Therefore, a for- 
mal cause, whether substantial or accidental, is az i#- 
{ritSiC CAUSE. 

To sum up. Intrinsic causes are thus distinguished : 


Material 


Gaenal { substantial 


Cause. 


accidental 
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©) EXTRINSIC CAUSES 

An ertritsi¢c cause is outside the effect, not part and 
parcel with it. 

There are two chief types of extrinsic cause, ¢ /i- 
cient cause and fAixal cause. 

t, An efficient cause is a cause which by its own 
activity produces an effect. The sculptor who carved 
the statue is 1ts efficient cause, Now the efficient cause 
is frequently subserved by tustrumental couses, as 
the sculptor was served hy the tools he used, and by the 
natural instruments of hands, fingers, muscles, sin- 
ews. The efficient catise is often also served by an 
eremplar-cause, that is, the model or pattern after 
which the work of the efficient cause ts fashioned. 
Thus the sculptor (the effictent catese of the statue) 
was subserved not only by instruments (that is, v- 
strwmental causes) but by some model, image, or pat- 
tern, which he had physically before him as he worked, 
or at least pictured in his imagination (that is, an 
exemplar-cause}, and which served as his plan and 
his guide. Notice that both instruments and exemplar 
have their influence on the effect and make a distinct 
contribution to it; without these causes the finishiecl 
statue would not exist, or it would not exist as the 
precise thing it is in every detail. Therefore, instru- 
mets and exemplar deserve the name of true cases. 
Notice turther that the effictent cause, the instrumen- 
tal causes, and the exemplar-cause, are things exter- 
nal to, or extrinsic to, the effect; they are not right in 
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the effect itsclt; bence they are called eafrinsic causes. 
2 af fival couse is the goal or end towards which 
the work of the efficient cause is directed in the active 
producing of the effect. Wherever we fiud efferent 
causation, we find some goal, some term, something 
aimed at, whether consciously or unconsehitsly. The 
lifeless forces of nature, such as wind ani cresicns, 
tend towards their effect by a natural drive ar cnergy. 
In itving things, in plants and animals, we motice 
an Obvious tendency towards development, maturity, 
fruiifulness. But only an intelligent or understanding 
being (that is, only a rational being) is capable of 
setting a goal, proposing an end to itself, auc] working 
to attain it. And cvery rational creative does $0 set tis 
goalincvery trec act, but always scts it (or necessity ) 
in the direction of guud to be attained; for towards 
the Supreme Good every creature is directed by the 
inmost requirements of its being, The altouate goal, 
absolutely speaking, sought by wian in every tree act, 
‘is the supreme or highest good, and supreme happi- 
ness in the attainment of that good. But any pro.vi- 
mate or remote goal which is not absolutely ultimate 
(and which is conceived of as a micans to carry one in 
the direction of the ultimate goal) is freely chosen by 
man (that is, by the only bodily rafionaé creature) in 
his deliberate activity. So we say, to illustrate our defi- 
nition of final cause, that the sculptor must have had 
some reason for making the statue, something that 
drew him to the work of making it, something that 
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made its making appear a goed thing and led him to 
choose it freely. Perhaps it was mincy, perhaps lave 
obart, perhaps a mere pleasant way ta spord tlre tine | 
hit sere purpose there must have been, else the statae 
never Would have been produced. Phis purpose is fhe 
finaé citve of the statue. Mor man, a final eatise Is also 
womohve;s ti moves the buman efficicut catise to the 
free work of producing the effect. Dut for Coe, the 
final cause is not a motive, since God is in no wise 
mHucneed or moved, but chooses with supreme ai! 
whothy unswayed free choice. God has, in all l {ts tran- 
sient Operations, a purpose, but no moutiwe, for man, 
pur pose is usually a pretty accurate synonym for io- 
tive. The final cause is manifestly evivinsic to the 
effect; it is samething outside the effect itself, and 
something at which the effect is, so to speak, aimed 
and directed. 

To sum up. Extrinsic causes are distinguished thus : 
| instrumental 


[ Efficient subserved by 


Cause, - ] exemplar 


| ital 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICEE 


This hrict Article has taught us the meaning of 
cause. We have defined cause, and have noticed how 
it is distinguished from principic, reason, and occa- 
sion. We have classified the chief types of causes as 
tntvinsic ta the effect (material and formu! cause) 
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and as etirinsic to the effect Cefficrené and feel 
cause). In the subscqtent sitdy we shalt nd that God 
is the supreme Lefitcicnt and the Jast inal Cause of 
al] ereadiot., 


ARTICLE 2. Tuk PrRoov FRoM FEF FICIENT 
{ “AUSALITY 


a} Proof from Motion b) Proof from the Order of 
Efficient Causes ¢) Proof from Contingency 


a) PROOF FROM MOTION 

By motion or wiovement is meant any transit, any 
change, from one state of heing to another. Motion 
is mast readily illustrated hy focal movement, tliat is, 
by the movement of bodily things in space. Such 
movement is all about us all the time; it goes on within 
us; it obtrudes itself upon our notice constantly. We 
find such motion or movement in the sunrise aad stan- 
set, in the rustling Jeaves, in the darting fly, in the 
beating of our hearts, in the twitching of our fingers, 
in the steps we take, in the creeping clouds, in the 
heaving occan. But this movement of bodily things tn 
space is not the only moventent or motion in the world. 
There is motion ia the transit from igrorance to 
knowledge, it the making up of our minds, in the 
change from the state of sin to the state of grace. 
cary transit, any gotng-over, from one state of behily 
(substantial or accidental} to another is motion. 

Now, the principle of motion, that is, the self- 
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evident truth which is the first source of sound reason- 
ing about motion, is this: Mhatever is ntowed ts 
moved by something other than ttself. or, in the fanil- 
iar Latin forruila which we should know, Crerefegirscd 
movetirab alto movelur. or motion requires a Marcer 
as well as a thing moved. And a little attention will 
make clear the fact that siever and thing weoted can- 
not possibly be one and the same thing. As far as 
bodily or local movenient is concerned the point Is ex- 
pressed in the physical law of inertia which tells us 
that bodies at rest tend io remain at rest; they never 
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or “moved tagether' sit did not assemble its own parts 
in the first place for it was not there to do so even it 
it could. And so tts subsequent movements are not 
scli-moverments in the full sense; these depend uposn 
the balance of parts, the assembly, the orgestusut or 
witad wiry, which is not self-originating. Tt still re- 
mains true that whatever is moved is moved by some- 
thing other than itself, 

To put the matter in the more stately philosophical 
terminology: Anything movable is in the state of po- 
tentiality with respect to the movement which it may 
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undergo. When the movement takes place, the po- 
tentiality is actualized. Now, it is a principle of meta- 
physics that nothing is actualized except under the 
activity of something which ts already actual; no 
potentality is self-actualizing. St. Thomas Aquinas 
puts the point thus: “Motion takcs place inasmuch as 
things are changed from the potential to the actual, 
and this demands some actual agent to move them 
from the potential state,” Now, it cannot be that any- 
thing is bath potential and actual under the same as- 
pect or in preciscly the same way: therefore the 
ntover and the fing moved cannot be identical. What- 
ever 1s moved is moved by something other than itself. 

That, then, is the first point to renvember. Motion 
is not self-originating, and wherever motion exists, 
there exists a mover which is something other than 
the thing moved. The second point 1s this: you cannot 
go on forever with a series of movers and things 


originate movement in themselves and of themselves ; 
the thought is as self-contradictory as that of a man 
lifting himself by his own boot-straps. To moving 
bodies, motion has been communicated; it has been 
bestowed and given; it has come from some external 
source, And what is true of local motion in bodies is 
true of change of quality or quantity and of any mo- 
tion at all. 

Living bodies are said to move themselves, and life 
is sometimes defined as the power of self-movement. 
But living bodies do not move themselves into ex- 
istence ; nor do they dower themselves with the power 
called itfe. Life-rnovements depend upon the existence 
of an inner substantial principle (which did not move 
itself into existence) called the dife-principle or soul 
or psyche or entelechy; and in the execution of life- 
movements im bodies, part moves part. A living body 
has been (marvellously and mysteriously) assembled 
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moved. If Zis moved by Y. and Y¥ ts mover by N, and 
X 1S ineved by Wy, and W ois moved by Vy this sort 
of thing may goon through a long chain or scrics, but 
it does not go on endlessly. Samewhere you sist come 
toun abselwde <i which is notaimeved hy anything else, 
which, in fact, is not moved at all. Por it is cre of the 
chicf of self-evident principles that a “proecss unto 
actual infinity” is impossible. The agnostic may object 
that we go too far in demanding a first mover itself 
unmoved. }Je may say, “It’s ail very well to follow 
the chain of mover-and-moved, but where it slips out 
of the realm of bodily reality it sltps entirely out of 
sight.” Yes, but we can know, and that with full 
certitude, that it does not slip out of existerce wlten it 
slips out of sight. The chain that hangs a few visible 
links before our eyes, one duly stipperting the me¢xt 
below it according to honored custom, may be lost ia 
cloudy hetghts, but this fact does not make us less 
aware that the invisible portion of it 1s there, and 
that somewhere in the higher reaches there is a link 
hooked over a solid peg, and the peg supports the 
whole suspended chain, visible and invisible. To ac- 
knowledge the links we see and then to deny that there 
is anything knowable about the links we do not sec. 
ancl especially the first link, is actually to take away the 
only reason there is for behcving what our eyes he- 
hold. Jf, out there “beyond,” there is no knowahte 
first link solidly moored on something that supports 
the whole chain, then the thing we see is something 
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af onee mere and less than a ntiracle; it is something 
wronstrous, and all our talk and reasoming about tt 
heeome gibhersh, Vo refuse to see an argument, or a 
chain, to the cond, thenteh it be a bitter ead or a bitterly 
disliked end, is net to acknowledge, with hunuhty, 
the powerlessness Of tlic frimian nund to mvestivate 
invisible reality ; it 1s to assert the powerlessness of the 
human mind to recognize visthle reality. 

It is manifest that this arguinen! from notion is 
a phase or aspect of the reyuirements of cfhicient cau- 
sality. For the mover ts the ¢fficient cause of the 
movement. Hence, with St. Thomas who puts this 
argunient first, we list it, with the two that follow, 
under the general heading of Proof from [ficient 
Causality. 

We may sum up our argunient thus: 


lf there is motion in the world, there exists a mover, 
aud ultimately a First Mover liselt Unmoved. 

Now, manifestly, there is motion in the world. 

Therefore, there exists a mover, and ulriniately a first 
Mover Itself Unmoved. This First Mover we call 
God. Therefore God exists. 


b) PROOF FROM THE ORDER OF EFFICIENT CAUSES 

An efficient cause is, as we have learned, a cause 
that by its own action produces an effect. Now, this 
effect may, in turn, be the effictent cause of another 
effect, and this of another, and so on. Tn a machine, 
one part moves another, and this another, the whole 
movement of all the parts depending upon the steam 
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or electricity or water or other force which moves 
the first of these parts. We sometimes see a large fac- 
tory full of moving machines and travelling belts, 
and all nlwvemMeit 1S communicated froin One: Pldsicr 
engine or one enarmous tly-whedl; elicient causainy 
is communicated from point to point aud from part to 
part, cach movement being first an effect of an cifi- 
cient cause, and then an efficient cause of a further 
effect. Jn nature about us we may observe exain: 
ples of the same “subordination or order of efficient 
causes.” Thus the sun acts as an efficient cause in 
shedding its tight and warmth upon the plant, the 
plant, availing itself of the sun’s contribution, grows 
and flourishes and puts forth fruit. Again, the golfer, 
surely one of nature's noblest sights, noves his arms; 
the arms move the club; the club (perhaps) moves the 
ball; and here is a neat chain of connected! efficient 
causes. It is needless to multiply examples, for there 
are such chains of efficient causation (or such “an 
order of efficient causes’ } to be observed on all sides. 

Now, just as motion.cannot arise-of itself; just 
as a thing moved cannot be its own mover, so a thing 
efficiently caused cannot be its own cause. Ag St. 
Thomas says, “Tt cannot be that anything 1s tts own 
efficient cause; if it were, it would exist hefore itself, 
which is impossible.” Therefore, where we find a 
thing efficiently preduced or effected, we must faok 
for its cause in something other than itself. 
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To quote St. Thomas once more, “In every con- 
nected serics of efficicut causes, the first 1s the cause 
of the jnterniediate (one or many), and the interme- 
diate is the cause of the last. dXKemove the cause and 
the effect is gone; remove the first cause and there 
remains ncither fotermeciate vor last.” Therefore, 
he concludes, one cannot say a chain of efficient cau- 
sality reaches back unto infinity, for to say that is 
to deny actuality to the first cause, and so to deny it 
to all the rest of the chain, One must come to the first 
cause in any series or chain of efficient causes, and one 
must come to the First Cause to account for all the 
chains, and this lirst Cattse must be itself uncaused. 
For it is first, no case is prior to it, nothing produces 
it; it is causeless, unproduced. Reason demands that 
such a Being must exist to account for the efficient 
causation we behold all about us in the world, and 
for the universe itself which is demonstrably an ef- 
fect, that is, the product of efficient causality. We call 
this Uncaused First Cause, God. Therefore, God ex- 
ists. 

We may stim up the argument in this way: 


ti there exists a true order or connection of efficient 
causes, there mttst exist a First Cause, Itself Un- 
caused. 

Now, there does exist, as is manifest all ahout us, a true 
order or connection af efficient causes. 

Theretore, there must exist a First Cause, Itself Unu- 
caused. This we call God. Therefore, God exists. 
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C) PROOK FROM CONTINGENCY 

Contingence or contingency means dependency 5 i 
is the converse of causality. Pf causality is “heads.” 
conthivency is “tails? A thing caused is said to be 
contiigent upon, or dependent upou, the action af the 
eticient cause (or causes) that produced if. A thing 
uncansed (and such a Being is only one, namely, Goc) 
is said to be wecessary; itis not dependent upoi causcs ; 
it is not contingent; for it is causeless and unpro- 
duced and exists of necesstty, that is, it cannot be non- 
existent. Thus there is a fundamental classification of 
reality into recessary and contingent reality, All crea- 
tural reality, all worldly. reality, is finite and hence 


contingent. 


Now, a contingent thing may exist, but, if if does 
exist, it exists by grace of the causes that gave it 
existence. In itself tt involves no necessity for ex- 
istence; it didn’t Aave to exist, and it docs not contain 
in itself the explanation of its existence. In itself, it is 
possible, and that is the most that can be said tor it. 
That finite or contingent things exist ts proof posi- 
tive that they cas exist, but it is equally proof positive 
that they night not have existed. Well, if everything 
is Of this character; if everything is contingent; tf 
everything is something that wight nef exist, there 
must have been a time when absolutely nothing cx- 
isted, And, by that token, it must still be true that 
absolutely nothing exists. For in the blank of absolute 
nothingness there 1s no actuality that could draw pos- 


spuply nothing, and nothing it must remain, | Ienee, 
the very existence of contingent things Cand ail crea- 
tures arc contingent) is midispiutable proof that there 
exisis a Beiny ihaf is wef contingent, but necessary. 
And, as tiecessary, Ho mtust be prior to all the contin- 
gent things that ultimately depend upon a for their 
existence; it miust be first. Thereiore, there exists a 
First and a Necessary Being, and this we call God. 
Therefore, God cxists. 

When we say that a thing is contingent or depend- 
ent we label it as a thing subject io change, to mo- 
tion, to efficient causality. It has been changed from 
its state of possibility or potentiality to actuality, it 
has been moved from non-being into being; it has 
heen efficiently caused. Ponder these words of the 
great G. K. C., applying them to the three arguments 
we have thus far considered: “Mr. Wells must surely 
realize the first and simplest of the paradoxes that 
sit by the springs of truth. Ile must surely see that the 
fact of two things being different impltes that they 
are similar. The hare aud the tortoise may differ in 
the quality of swiftness, but they must agrce in the 
guality of motion, The swiftest hare cannot be swifter 
than an isosceles triangle or the idea of pinkness. 
When we say the hare moves faster, we say the tor- 
toise moves. And when we say of a thing that it 
moves, we say, without nced of other words, that 
there are things that do not move. And even in the 
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act of saying that things change, we say that there 
is something unchangeable.” 

We may put our argument frotn contingency in this 
brief form: 

{i contingent things exist, they demand as their ulti- 
mate explanation (that is, as their sulheicit ressci 
for existing) the existence of a Betng which is neses- 
sary and nan-contingent, a First Being which dees 
not depend on causes. 

Now, it is undeniable that contingent things exis. 

Therefore, there exists a Being which is necessary anid 
non-contingent, a First Being which does not de- 
pend on catses. This Being we call God, Theresore, 
God exists. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have presented the first tliree 
arguments for the existence of God in the order in 
which they are set forth by St. Thomas Aquinas, It is 
manitest that these three arguments, or procfs, as we 
are fully justified in calling them, are all applications 
of the principle of efficient causality. This principle 
may be succinctly stated in these words: No effect ts 
eficiently produced without an adequate producing or 
efficient cause, We have considered efficient causality 
as it is manifested in motion, in the subordination or 
order of causes, and in contingency. Any one of these 
proofs is conclusive. Thetr cumulative force is abso- 
lutely compelling to sound reason. Reason therefore 
demands the existence of a Prime Mover, a First Ef- 


ficient Cause Itself Uncaused, a Virst and Necessary 
Being, This Being we call God. 


ARTICLE 3. Tilt PrRoor rrom TFoumart Ann 
FINAL CAUSALITY 
aj} Proof from Grades of Vertectian b} Proof From 


Government of the World c) Proof front Mai’s 
Ultimate Goal 


Things bear the impress of their efficient canse in 
two notable ways. They manifest its power and skill 
and, in a sense, its character, in their fornial strue- 
ture, their being considered formally or as such. And 
they manifest its purpose in the way they work. In 
the first of the three arguments here to be presented 
we view creatures in the light of what may, at least 
analogously, be called their formal cause. Alany au- 
thors prefer to see in this argument a further applica- 
tion of efficient causality (and indeed this is not to 
be denied} with a tinge of exemplar-causality. In the 
second and third arguments we view creatures in the 
light of the end or goal for which they are made 
and to which they tend; in a word we see them in the 
light of their final causality. 


a} PROOF FROM GRADES OF PERFECTION 

By the perfection of a thing we mean its thorough 
making, The word perfection comes from the Latin 
per and fuctum which, freely rendered. means “made 
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through anc through.” A thing ty perfect or fs per- 
fection when it is all that it ought to be, whet no 
item or element that should be present iit ts Feral nag, 
Of course. there is a pedantic quibble about dr: pro- 
priely of speaking of grades or deerees oF perfection: 
it is sometintes asserted that a thing is perTeet of if bs 
not perfect, and that nothing more may be said OF it. 
In other words, it is said that perfect is an absohate 
term, not admitting coniparison; it is a positive with- 
out coniparative or superlative, Now, this is true 
enough when oue considers a single thing, or a single 
essence in the abstract. A reality either measurcs up 
to the full stature of what it should be, or it falls short. 
But when we contrast things essentially different, it 
is manifest that one fulness may be less than another 
fitness; as the stone, for instance, is less iu the order 
of fulness of heing and activity than the plant, anct in 
that sense is Jess perfeet than the plant. The same 1s 
truce of contrasted qualities like wisdom and goodness 
and virtue and beauty. Outside all the individuals and 
the classes of which such qualities may be predicated 
there is some absolute standard, which the mind per- 
force conceives, and with which it compares the indi- 
viduals and classes and rates them as lesser and greater 
in perfection as they share jess fully or mere fully 
the impress of the absolute standard. Thus the argu- 
ment about the terms perfect and perfection appears 
to he one for gramniarians and purists rather than 
for phitosophers; for, whatever the requirements of 
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clear and quite vatiabie. Perhaps, however, iC werd 
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as goad and yoouress,; there can surely be no quibble ‘ 
about the mening of goad and feiter. Anct indeed 7. 
f : 4 . . a 7 ‘i 
St. Thornes Aqtinas uses this very set of terms (with f 


others) in his presentation of the argument under i 
discussion, = 

“We find in things,” he says, “degrees of #rore and 
less, and they are called more or Jess good, more or 
less true, more or Jess nohle, and so on. But ware or 
fess is precicated of things inasmuch as they hear 
reference to a gnest.’ In ather words, there itust be 
a supreme standard, which is not itself subject to 
measurement by comparison with a further standard 
(for it is suprome). Things are more or less (good, 
noble, true, etc.) bya kind of measurement; a micasure 
is applied to them in a manner analogous to that in 
which a yardstick is applied to a piece of cloth andl 
which is found to he more or Tess than a yard. Bat 
the first source and staudard at measurement cannot 
conceivably be nicasurable itself. The things that have 
niore or less may be said to share ar participate in a 
limited measure what the ultimate standard possesses 
simply and unshared in a measurcless and absolute 
way. Things, therefore, which have degrees of good 
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reefs; where there is government, there is a governor, 
And ullitaately there is, and must be, a first Designer, 
a kirst Planner, a lirst and Alnughty Director; a 
Pirst Lawgiver and Gaverner, 

Lee us read the simple, direet, and unanswerable 
language Gf the great Aquinas, speaking on this pomt: 
“Some things have no knowledge yet they work 
towards an end, and usually work in a way that is 
suited to obtain what is best for them. Flence is it 
clear that they reach their end, not by chance, but by 
Intention. Since, however, the things here in qttestion 
are without knowledge, it cannot be their own con- 
scious intention which directs them but the conscious 
intention (that is, the knowledge) of some other be- 
ing. They reach their end because they are directed to 
it by a knowing and intelligent Being, even as the 
arrow is sent to the mark by the knowing activity of 
the archer. There must be, therefore, an Intelligent 
Being who directs all natural things {that is, creatures 
that lack knowledge) to their end. This Being we 
eal] God.” 

In the face of the wondrous order, the government 
to an end, which we find in the world, the objection 
that some have found in apparent irregularities, and 
in things which appear to be out of line with the gen- 
eral management of the universe, fades into utter 
insignificance. Were it here our province, we night 
offer abundant evidence for the original Fall, that is, 
for the fact that man has made a wreck out of his 
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“arthly residence; and yet. in spite of the evil man 
has wrought. the rums are still so neble and beautt- 
ful, that the original design is ntanifest; aud even ibe 
harsh details of the wreckage lave their place anid 
purpose ithe present adjusted desigu. Mather Koch 
(translated by Or. Charles Grachl} remarks in hits 
ef Manual ef clpologetics, ‘Much that seems to dis- 
turh the course of nature serves to warn man agaist 
pride and recklessness, to sharpen his tutellect, to 
strengthen his will, and to give him an opportunity 
to practise patience, merey, and charity.” Thus the 
very irregularities, the so-called “tniperfections” of 
the world, are a revelation of purpose and design and 


government. 
We may present our argument in this essential 


auttine : 


lf the world exhibits a most wonderful and constant 
order and design, and is directed, in itself and in its 
parts, to an end, it has au intelligent designer and 
governor, and, ultimately, a First Designer and first 
Governor who can be no other than the First Neces- 
sary Being or God. 

Naw, the world docs exhthit a most wonderful and 
constant order and design, and is directed, in itself 
and in its parts, to an enc. 

Therefore, the world has an intelligent designer and 
governor, and, ullimately, a [first Designer and [irst 
Crovernor wlio can be ae uther than the lirst Neces- 
sary Being or God. Therefore, God exists, 


c) PROOF FROM MAN’S ULTIMATE GOAL 
The sciences of Ethics and Psychology set forth, 
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with full panoply of proot. the faer that man tends, 
hy the wliale force of lus rational nature, to lay Jiotd 
of and cnrdlessty possess the Saproane aid Lifts 
Good, and to fd therety Dis supreme biappiicss. We 
cannot pause to offer proofs for Cis tradi tere, [nt 
we Huis justly take ikas a postulate, that is, as a friih 
definitely established and certainly known and denton- 
strated in another department of philosophy than that 
in which we are now ¢ugaged., 

Tt is one of the most striking and depressing facts 
about this age of sentimentalisnt in which we live that 
it believes itself an age of stern realism and unsentt- 
mentality. We hear the crisp dogmas that business is 
btisiniess and has no place for sentinient; we hear of 
go-getters go-getting after hard facts; we hear of 
machtne-like precision of methods tn everything Tron 
medicine to education; we are surrounded neck-deep 
with deep-green filing-cabinets which, presumably, 
contain “the facts.” No time 1s wasted, no moment ts 
alowed for emotion to expend its force. The business 
letter comes to a sharp point, even wren tt is a point- 
less point. The executive says that time is moncy, 
even When he wants money only to make more 
money, and not, as might be expected, to enable him 
to have a time, not to say a high old time. And yet 
this age and this country, in the niost poignantly 
realistic thoment of its recent history, solemruly pon- 
dered the propriety of calling its soldiers “Sam- 
mies’! Js there any need to go further in proof of 
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incurable and even mandiin sentioMiably 4 ihe 


the 
ave? LF there is, we peed met faa cite tit learned 


writings of wise men; we may Gail all the evidence 
we require in advertising: coluiins, or catch it hy air 
frora our radios, Was ever an age so apt To 2 row 
lyrical oyer such ivmvial Gauty’s, such as Praiuls of 
mayonnaise ar af tailed soups? Was ever ath use so 
determinedly set upom ealing things by scntiuciital 
names, one might cven sity pet names ? We no longer 
content ourselves with saying a simple word like 
“Food: we must say “breakfast food” or “hincheon 
menw’ or “items for the diuner.’”? Nor may we even 
speak of breakfast food (that abysmal nrystery m 
a world that wants the facts) withort caressing it 
with some sort of baby-talk like “Mush-Mushics” 
or “Twect-Tweetics.” Yet this is the age, and this 
the land, in which it is considered soft and = senti- 
mental to speak of happiness, and to say that man 
has a natural desire to be happy. A popular lady 
author who has achicved a degree of “publicity” 
(saddest and maddest of sentimental things) that 
claims for her lightest word,—and some of these are 
extremely light,--a reverent attention, has recently 
inveighed against the common cision of wishing a 
newly married couple happiness. She coesn't like it. 
She says the young inan and las bride are in for 
hard work and possibly hard knocks, and,—such is 


the sentimental muddle of her miud—-she eannat 


see how these things are compatible with happiness. 
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She does not see because she docs not know what 
happiess is; she thinks it is the same as pleasure, 
which is sonictinues something like 1, and sotaetinacs 
quite untike if, and never identical with tt. da it 
is the lady author, and not the kindly wish, that ts 
soft aud sentimental. Now, we are far from feclng 
or saying that sentiment is never a good thing. We 
are mercly elaborating the fact that, when we use 
a plain word in its plain meaning, we onght, in all 
fairness, to be free from the charge of sentiment: 
talism brought by an age and by pcople that are 
simply sodden and soggy with sentiment. We shall 
darc, therefore, to speak of man’s incurable desire 
to be happy. We shail, ail unafraid, proceed to speak 
of happiness as the supreine subjective end of human 
activity. And if our critics will not concede us the 
right; if they find this sort of thing soft and baly- 
ish, we shall leave them toa hover tenderly over thie 
morning bowl of Wootsie-Tootsics (They Are Vi- 
brant With Vivacious Vitamines} and so fortify 
themselves for a stern day of unemotional data and 
tusentimental facts. 

Man, m every deliberate act, in every free and 
knowing thought, word, and deed, tends by a con- 
natural bent of his rational being towards something 
that is conceived as good. And man’s desire or ap- 
petite for good knows no jinit, he wants all possible 
good and wants it endlessly. And, as we have seen, 
a thing is good, or is conceived as good, only when 
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it is the best or has reference towards the best. In a 
in every Armian act, towards a 
a Supreme Good. Armd why does 
eood, and towards the Supreme 
HW. And what will its possession 


word, man tends, 
Sunusie Bogen. 
man tend towards 
Good? Po possess 
mean to man? It will mean Aappiness. Tt will mean 
“the satisfaction of all rational desire, the filling up of 
all rational appetite, the crowning in endless and 
boundless meusure of man’s finest capacities. Phe 
objective end desired is the Good; the subjecttec 
‘end, the end inasmuch as it affects the subject attain- 
ing it, is happiness in the possession of the Good, 


Now, does the fact that man is, by nature, 4 


seeker of the Supreme and Boundless Good, and a 
seeker of endless and perfect happiness in the pos- 
session of that CGond— docs this fact prove that 
such a Good actually exists? Yes, it does, if we 
accept the universe as an ordered universe, as a prod- 
uct of a Wise Designer and Governor. Vor it would 
not he a wisc design that should create a reststless 
tendency towards a non-existent object. Just so, to 
cite a parallel instance, it would not be a wise design 
that should ercate the wondrous power and the com- 
plicated organ of vision, and then leave the world 
wrapped in impenctrable darkness in which both the 
power of sight and the delicate structure of the eye 
would be meaningless. If the world ts an ordered 
world, a planned and a governed world, there 1s con- 
clusive force in the present argument that the human 
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tendency towards the Supreme Good is proof that 
the Supreme Good exists. And we have already 
chown that the world is ordered, planned. governed. 
Therefore, the Supreme Good exists. Did the Su 
preme Good cannot he a shared or commainicated 
good; it must he the Wirst and the Neeessary Cod. 
In a word, it must be God. 
We may present the argument in this forni: 


If man, by a resistless tendency of his rational nature, 
appetizes a Supreme and Infinite Gioad as his ultt- 
mate goal or final cause, such a Goad actually cxtsts, 

Now, man, by a resistiess tendency of llis rational na- 
ture, does appetize a Supreme and Inlinite Good as 
his ulttmmate goal or final cause. 

Therefore, such a Goad actually exists, And a Supreme 
and Tnfintie Good is the one Infinite Being or Gurl. 
Therefore, God extsis, 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have presented three proafs for 
the existence of God, drawing them from the prin- 
ciple of formal and final causality. We have shown 
that the grades of perfection in the world prove the 
existence of an Absolutely Perfect Being; we have 
seen that the design and governnient of the universe 
demands a supremely wise and intelligent Desipner 
and Governor; we have proved that, in an ordered 
universe, the existence in man of a connatural bent 
for the Supreme Good, and for happiness, is conclu- 
sive evidence of the existence of such a Good. From 
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the arguments developed iu this anc in the preceding : 
Article, it is clear dhat Gind is ihe [irst leimeient aud | 
Last Final catise of all things in the world, and not- fh 
ably of maa. ‘ 

Agticns 4. Cerrarn SGeeLrieMintrary Droors : 
ae 

a) The Moral Proof bh) The Historical Proof a 
¢) Indirect Proofs Ki 

¢: al 

= 

a) THE MORAL PROOF {i 
The word moral is a derivative from the Latin a 


mos (stem wor-) which literally means “custom” or 
“characteristic way of acting.” Now, the character- 
istic way of acting which distinguishes man from 
all other creatures is found in the fact that he acts 
with responsibility, in other words, he acts in a 
characteristically fiwvaen way when he evercises hes 
free-weill, Free-will acts are therefore imeral acts. 
And, since these acts are free, and man is their 
author and their responsible agent, it is of first irn- 
portance to know of them whether they measure up 
to what they ought to be or fall short and fail of 
what they ought to he. lor, while man is free to 
choose, he is not independent in his choice: he is 
under obligation and law: he has a goal to achieve 
and he himself has not set the ultimate goal; he fs 
free in the physical choice of this or that act which 
is meant to carry him towards the goal, and he may 
choose wisely and advance, or perversely and fail 
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away. But the ultimate goal is there, and the deepest 
forees of man’s rational nature ineline hint towards 
that goal (the Sumas Bont), nor is he free to 
set another goal; he is free tu his choice of ateuus, 
not of the ultimate end. Man wecessarify tends 
towards the Supreme Good and supreme happilicss 
in the possession of that Good, even when he per- 
versely secks these ends in the wrong places or hy 
the use of wrong means, as he does when he sins, 
Sin is a perversity; it is an abuse, not a use, of {rec- 
will. Necessitated in the tendency towards the UI- 
timate Goal, man is not necessitated in the choice of 
things he elects to bear him to that Goal. In his char- 
acteristic action, his freely chosen and knowing co1- 
duct, man needs a guide so that his choice will be a 
wise one and really advance him towards his ultimate 
enc. H[e needs law, objectively existent and subicc- 
tively realized and applied. And the faw is there and 
is recognized by right reason (called, in this service, 
conscience), and so a man’s characteristic or moral 
activity is always to be judged in the light of law 
and conscience, and, by that light or standard, it will 
be found goad or bad, right or wrong. And so the 
word szoral has come to suggest that quality of 
human conduct by which it is good oar bad, right or 
wrong. And morality is the relation which exists be- 
tween frec human conduct (that.is, mioral conduct) 
and the norm or standard of what that conduct ought 
to be; this standard is faz (ultimately, the Eternal 
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Law or God [Miniself) as appled by censricuce (that 
is, by human reason pronouncing on the right or 


wrong, the lawfulness or inlaw fulness, of something 
here and now to be decided tpar as a thing te he 18 
done, periuitted, avoided ). a 

The storal proof for the existence of God ts a 7 : 
proof drawn from the fact of man’s responsibility, iH 
of his subjection to moral law, of his realization of 2 
the rule of couscience. or man, however bad and : ; 
perverse, is aware of obligation, of duty, of moral “ 4 
requirements. These things he may ignore, to a great BF iB 
extent, in his practical life, but while he may ignore ae } 
then: he cannot be ignorant of them. ‘The idea of ee 
right and wrong, of moral good and evil, is acquired i ; : 
so early and so clearly in life, that it amouuts to one a 
of the most evident facts of human existence aud ae 
experience. No theory of custom, or of tyrannous ie. 
ruling classes, or of racial or tribal evolution in ‘4 ? 
things of the mind, will ever suffice to explain it. * 2 
The dawning reason grips, and henceforth holds fast f a 


forever, the fundamental moral truth, ‘“‘Vhere is such 
a thing as right, such a thing as wrong; I must do 
the one, } must avoid the other.” It is vain for the 
mechanist, and the anti-moralist, and the materialist 
of any description, to try to explain the human con- 
sciousness of this truth by pointing out the fact that 
different abjective things have been called good and 
bad, or right and wrong, in different ages and among 
different peoples. Of some objective facts and prac- 
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tices, this is true; it is not true of certain very Gh- 
vious and important matters, like the authoeriy oi 
parents over the young, the respect due te the tile 
and property of one's fellows, the duty of telliig 
truth. And even if it were, the question of a change- 
less moral Jaw would be untouched in its essential 
nature; for the essence of the question lies in this 
fact that every norma! hutnan being, once he has acl- 
vanced out of infancy and crossed the threshoid of 
earliest adolescence, is naturally adjudged respour- 
sivie, that is, answerable at the bar of a require: 
ment and a law which says irrefutably, “There 1s 
such a thing as right; there is such a thing as wrong ; 
I must do right; I must avoid wrong.” To say that 
morality is a changing thing because the ancient 
IKKanakas thought it a great evil (which they pun- 
ished with death) to step on the shadow of the king, 
while modern man does not think it evil to step on 
the shadow of the king,—or even, sometimes, to 
step on the king,——is as silly an argument as to say 
that the sense of smell is not a constant human fac- 
ulty hecause some people, such as the lfskimoos, Jike 
the odor of oil and grease, and some people find it 
repulsive. The point is that all normal men can smell; 
the point is that all normal men recognize the fact 
that there is such a thing as right and such a thing 
as wrong. Perversity, custom, education, and other 
influences can, iu certain cases, account for inistaken 
judgment about what particular thing is right or 
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wrong: but ahieut the csscutial haan rcengnition of 
right and wroug @s such ere can never Jie UY SET 
ous question, ney can there be any sense in thie cant 
phrase about ‘ehauging aorabty.’ Morality is as 
eternal as the relatiai af dlivty-sis fuehes ef elott te 
a yardstick. Ane that relation will not change, even 
if the more cultured and cvoluGionary tnerchants stuc- 
ceed in convincing large nunibers af customers that 
thirty-five inches is a much more siylish kind of 
yard. Man is aware of right and wrong; he ts aware 
of obligation or law requiving htm to do nght and 
to avoid wrong; this awareness is an awareness of 
natural reason; it is therefore something as natural 
to normal aan as his cyesight, and is mantltestly 
given to mait for as practical a purpose as cyesight. 
But if it is given to man (anil certainly man did not 
make it or give it to himscit, for in many tustances 
man would find it a great convenience to change the 
law if he could) tis given by man’s Designer and 
Author; it ts given as a rule and cirection by One 
who would guide rnai’s life to its goal. [na word, it 
is afaw incumbent upon man, aad where there ts an 
tnumistakahic law, there fs unwistakably a lawgiver, 
And where there is a lawgtver, there is ultimately a 
Kirst and Supreme Lawsiver. And the (First Law- 
giver must be mlenhieal wiih the ]orst Beuww anck the 
First Necessary Cause. Ji a word. the Virst and 
Supreme Lawgiver is Gadd, 
We may put the argument bricfly in this form: 
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If all normal men arc inevitably aware of an absohuc 
law which requires frec-will (hut dnes not fercv ith 
to do goud aud avoid evil, then there exists a law- 
giver who is ultimately ulentified with the Wirst amd 
Necessary Being called Gord. 

Now, all normal men are inevitably aware of sat absctate 
law which requires free-will to do good and avoid 
evil, 

Therefore, there exists a lawgiver who is uitinately 
identified with the First Necessary Being called (rod. 
Therefore, God exists. 


b) THE HISTORICAL PROOF 

The argument from history is often called the 
argument from universal human consent, that is, 
universal human agreement or consensus. Bricfly, it 
amounts to this: that history assures us that all men 
of all past times, and tdeed of present times, have 
been thoroughly convinced of the existence of Deity, 
however oddly some of them may have given expres- 
sion to the conviction in their imaginative and prac- 
tical religious life; and that, in consequence, the 
thing must be fundamentally true. In other words, it 
is the witness of history that all men believe in God; 
therefore, God exists. The point of the argument 
may be put, somewhat flippantly, in the well knawn 
phrase, “You can’t fool ai} of the people all the 
time.’’ Now, what ts the value of this argument? 

First, it may be objected that so¢ all of the peaple 
have a belief in God. For there are a few emphatic 
persons in every age who make a yery excitable 
business of rushing about denying God, or, to take 
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them at their own word, making much ado about 
Nothing. Ju our own ecuitured portod of histary the 
energelic athcist seems to have nucle a specialty of 
appearing on public platferuis, wafeh im hand, aud 
allotting the nou-cxistent \luighty Gve or three min- 
utes in which to hurl a destructive thunderbolt ar 
forever hold His peace. [ sume districts tlits prac- 
tice has been considered very daring, and its logical 
force has been admitted as conclusive. Of course, it 
is obvious that, if the atheist is sincere, there is no 
daring in his action of inviting Nothing to do some- 
thing ; ancf the logical force of the little prank ts, in 
any case, manifestly nil, There can be question as to 
whether the atheist has really any religion; there can 
be none as to whether such an atheist has any logic 
or even common sense. But of the vagaries and con- 
tradictions of atheism) we shall speak im another 


place. Here we wish merely to point out the fact that - 


the comparatively few individuals who, in any age, 
profess belief in No-God rather than helief in God, 
does not come in conflict with our present argument. 
For the. argument from history is an ar punient from 
the general, the normal, and the usual, canviction of 
mankind about the existence of God. Ju this case, it 
is literally true that exceptions prove the rule; and 
' at is of the rule alone that we make use in our argu- 
iment, 

Another objection may at once arise in the mind, 
and it may be put in something of this form, “You 
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can fool all of the people. The whole human race, 
barring exceptional individuals here and there, he- 
lieved for centuries that the carth is a relatively fat 
expanse of dJand, and that the sun actiirsly travels 
around the carth every twenty-four hours” ft night 
be quickly retorted that this objection Falls beiore 
the fact that the human race didn’! slay rooted, and 
that men now know better. But such an ansiver 
would be short-sighted. The true answer, hike so 


is to be discovered by making a 


many true answers, 
very plain and necessary distinction. We must distin- 
guish the different kinds of thing that micu may 
know. They may recognize physical facts by their 
senses, and recognize them truly, and they may make 
snap-judyments on mere appearances about these 
facts and be wrong. Their senses do not decetye 
them; for what their senses report is dere; only 
when, without sufficient evidence, they Judge about 
the nature, the hidden and non-sensible character, of 
what is there, may they go wrong. Thus men juceect 
wrongly about the wature of the movement called 
the daily travel of the sun; they were truly aware of 
movenient, but in judging the sun, instcacd of the 
earth, as the moving body, they made a mistake. 
Therefore, in judgments based upon mere appear- 
ances of physical facts,.men may go wrong, and 
even most men may go wrong for a long tine. nt 
there is the other side of our distinction to consider. 
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deduction from certainly known data, and in this 
they cannot be wreogy. Milo omen can be wrong im 
judging the moi al the sun or the sluune of dhe 
unexplored carili: fey cannot bo wrong in their eon: 
clusion that every moventiont requives a mover ane 
uliimately a First Moyer. Adler diay be wrens in 
judging that a certata figure is perfectly creular, 
basing their judgment on ils appearance. They can- 
not be wrong in their reascued judgement about the 
ratio of radins to circumference im any truce circle. 
That men may be wrony if stiap-judgracats on phys- 
ical appearances is duc to a certain carclessness aud 
inattention. But when reason is brought to bear ac- 
cutately upon know data which myalve some latent 
truth, then care and attemtian will insure a certainly 
known result, at Jeast in direct and siniply reasemed 
conclusions. TF al! amen could be wrong in. thesr 
reasoned conclusions from certainly known data, 
then alf human knowledge is bankrupt and there 1s 
no wse talking of certitude about anything. Of 
course, our whole discussion ts about the things men 
may know by ticdiate evidence. There are self- 
evident truths, ike the trath of one’s existence, or 
that of other people, that require no medium te rec- 
ognize, but are hinmous with inevitable truth in 
themselves. But, it the power and trustworthiness of 
human reason is calfed ti question, even these in- 
escapable self-evident truihs would lose force, How- 
ever, that is not our present concern. or the truth 
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of God's cxistence is a mediately known truth: it is 
a truth that is suuply and quickly reasoned out: tt is 
recognized by sound human reason workiug from 
the data of inmiedtate expencuce, arguing from 
manifest effect to adequate first cause, front obvious 
mofion to a first mover, front contingent being to 
necessary heing, and so on. In such a truth, so reas- 
oned out, it is impossible that all men of all times 
should go wrong, or that the gencrality of men 
should be in error. Abont such a truth, you cei't 
fool all of the people all the time. On this paint the 
witness of history is of incontestable value. 

There used to be an opinion,—and certain ex- 
plorers went to a great deal of trouble to find evi- 
dence for it,—that here and there whole tribes or 
races of men were without any notion of a supra- 
mundane Being more or less in charge of the tni- 
verse. It was thought that certain peoples had na 
notion of God. But the opinion has ceased to be eveii 
entertaining, and no evidence for it was ever estah- 
lished. Sose notion,—however dim, and indecd 
however monstrous,—of divinity and of God or 
gods, exists .uid manifestly has existed everywhere; 
some idea of religious duty appears to be absolutely 
connatura} ta normal man. The reasoned conelusion 
which men make about the existence of Deity is a 
very direct and simple inference, suggested by the 
commonest experience. When anything happens in 
casual daily life,—such as a sudden pain, or the ar- 
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rival of a letter, or the disanpearance ot the tea- 
spoons, it does not take the brighiest of minds ta 
discover the fact that “something caused it. 7 “same- 
body wrote 1, “scnwond took the spoos. And 
when the siaplest ef men comes fice to Tacs with the 
universe about bin, i dacs not require a great elfort 
of his mind to recognize the truth that “Someihing 
or somebody made it.” To carry the thought further, 
to reason clearly in the more complex domain of the 
character and attributes of that “Somebody or sone- 
thing’ may he a tricky business for an untutored mind 
and may lead to strange and even grotesque conclu- 
sions. But ahout the first, direct, and cleanly rea- 
soned truth, there can be no doubt or question, Here 
the voice of human reason speaks in simplest and 
plainest Janguage, and if this language be deceiving, 
then no truth is knowable to man. 

We may present the historical argument for God's 
existence in the following way: 


If all men of ali times agree, by a judgment of reason 
working simply and directly from the miuunifest facts 
of commonest experience, that (Deity exists, then the 
real existence of Deity must be adtmiite:! ar one must 

lapse into the utterly seif-contradictory and trapos- 

sible condition of absolute skeptictsi, 

Now, history attests the fact that all ien of all tines 

do agree, by a judgement of reason waking simpy 

and directly from the manifest facts of commonest 

\ experience, that Deity exists. 

Therefore, the real existence of Deity must be admitted 

\ ar one must tapse Into the ulterly selt-contradictory 
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and impossihice condition of absolute skegHicism, The 
alternative is unacceptahle. Vherefore, God exiata. 


¢} INUIRECT PROOFS 

As we have seen, an wdirect proof is one the 
establishes the truth of a position by showing lic 
Bupossibie character of its contradictory. Now, the 
contradictory of the theistic position (expressed 16 
the terms, “God exists’) is the atheistic position 
(expressed in the terms, “God does not exist’). It 
is our present purpose, therefore, to show the in- 
possible character of the atheistic position, thus 1- 
directly proving the truth of the theistic position. 
We shall establish two points: first, that atheisin in 
a pure form cannot be formulated as a doctrine or 
held as a philosophy ; secondly, that atheism, in what- 
ever qualified form it is protessed, is a theory in Hat 
conflict with reason, it takes the meaning from 
man’s finest tendencies, and it leads to absurd and 
impossible consequences. 


r. Atheism in pure form cannot be formulated as 
a doctrine or held as a philosophy. For, as karl 
Adam rightly observes, “Man cannot live by miecre 
negation.”” When a man has denied God, he has 
nathing further to say; his remarks on ultimate 
things and his decp explanations have all heen mace ; 
they are all in that one little staternent of denial, ancl 
he has come to a full stop. Of course, as a fact, the 
atheist does not come to a stop; ke goes on almost 
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endlessly making gods to take the place of the Gaoe 
he has denied. Var the denial of Ctad leads inevitably 
to the answering of a dot of questions: mike away 
Gad id you kiock all sorts of Bibs Toto aay cone 
sistent theory which seeks tu dpfterpre, the universe 
or to asstgn place and chiuracter and Fumseiian ta man. 
And so the statement of the athetst is never a simple 
denial; it is always @ substitution, dis so with the 
denial of any tundamental truth in theology, philos- 
ophy, or science. Those, for instance, who deny the 
existence of real substances in the world, always end 
by substantizing accidentals. Aud those who deny 
the existence of a hie-principle in a Irving thing, end 
by assigning a separate Jife-principle to every cell of 
every hwing thing. And those who deny God cud by 
multiplying gods. The universe, after all, is here be- 
fore our eves, and even if it be regarded as an un- 
real universe, a dream -universe or a ghost-universe, 
it still calls imperatively for some explanation, and 
for ultimate explanation. I’ven to deny the favorite 
explanation of the ghost is to assert that there is 
some other explanation for the ghost; the need af 
explaining the ghost is not in the least gliostly but a 
solid and real necessity. And whether or no the 
atheist professes to have the answer when he denies 
what the generality of mankind have always reason- 
ably considered the right (and indeed the mescap- 
able) answer, he professes at Icast to know that 
there 1s a right answer, and in so far he ts not a pure 
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atheist but a qualified atheist, that is, an atheist whor 
is also a vague theist. 

Sometimes the atheist denies God and makes man- 
kine divine, and then he 1s called a humanitarian, a 
terrible fate for any son of Adam. Souiciimes the 
atheist wipes the mage of God out of the cosnims, 
and then finds it af once in the mirror. Sarvetimes he 
denies God, and mumbles something halt-witted 
about a superman and the universe tending to build 
up its god in the man of the future. Sometimes he 
worships the clock and the calendar and spends his 
time going about crying, “But this is the twentieth 
century.” Oiten he makes gods of vague names and 
labels, and speaks piousfy of forces, and cnergies, 
and impulses, and elans, and of Nature with the 
capital initial. It is absolutely impossible to frame a 
theory or doctrine in terms of simple denial, that is, 
of simple negation. Such is the structure of the hu- 
Inan mind that it requires afhrmation, thesis, positive 
statement of tact or theory. It is impassible to go on 
forever saying what a thing is not, and the mind has 
no use for such a process, even for a limited time, 
except in so far as it is a process af gradually weed- 
ing out error for the purpose of clarifying some 
central and obscured posiitve truth. And for this 
reason it is manifest that atheism in pure form is nut 
to be formulated as a theory and cannot exist as a 
philosophy. 
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2. Athetsm conflicts with reason; Wo balks man’s 
finest tendenctes; it leads to nmuipossthle consequcnees. 

First, atheism conflicts with reason. Reason cde- 
mands an explanation of things, anc te wants au ex- 
planation that really goes back to hegininngs. In 
outlining our direct demonstration for the existence of 
God, we have presented the careful and incantro- 
vertible findings of reason, and with these atheism 
is in open conflict. No normal man who has the use 
of reason can be in ignorance of the fact that the 
visible world around him, and he himself as part of 
that world, are contingent things, things that do not 
have to be here; but, as a fact, they ave here, and 
their presence requires an accounting. And the mo- 
ment an accounting is made, a god is set up. And 
when the careful and strictly reasoned accounting is 
made, the one True God ts recognized. This is the 
status of reason on the point, whether one regards 
reason in its own nature or takes the record of what 
it does from history. And with this status of reason 
atheism is in conflict. Therefore, atheistn conflicts 
with reason. 

secondly, atheism haiks man’s finest tendencies. 
The tendency of man towards happiness, which, as 
we have seen, is 11 elemental and essential and nec- 
essary human tenclency, 1s made iWtusory and cruel if 
the atheistic denial have any value. Man tends, by 
heart and will, towards goodness and happiness, and 
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out of this tendency rightly and reasonably cen- 
trolled, come all the acts of devotion and of heraisnt, 
all the lives of nobility, all that approaches to what 
normal and deeent men acknowledge as ideal Vain 
the tendency is meaningless if its ultimate Olject is 
taken away, as it is taken away by atheism. Atheist 
in tts chill denial, and in its dead substitutions, his 
nothing of lasting value ta offer to hutnan hearts and 
wills, Therefore, atheisin balks man’s finest tenden- 
cles, 

Thirdly, atheism leads to impossible consequences. 
For atheism takes away the only foundation for de- 
cency and good moral conduct. If man is not respon- 
sible to a Supreme Judge, his morality amounts to 
little more than a set of rules of etiquette and to 
what Bill Nye calls “a rugged fear of the police.” 
Atheism makes pure tyranny of all human govern- 
ments, since ‘“‘alf authority is from God,”’ and a hu- 
man government is always based upon the concept 
of some higher and invisible authority which will 
back it up; this is true even of bad governments and 
of such caricature-governments as we find today in 
Russia and Red Spain. New, if the moral law and 
human law are only conveniences that bind exter- 
nally, their force cannot long endure, and the human 
race is doomed to early destruction. Towarels this 
unthinkable end atheism clearly points. For this 
reason we asscrt that atheism leads to impossible 
consequences, ; 
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SUMMARY OF TiIE ARTICLE 


tn this Article we have explained and set forth 
the moral proof for the existence of God, showing 
how man’s awareness of a tnoral law biuding upon 
him points uninistakably to a Tirst Lawyiver, We 
have considered the historical proof, and have found 
that the reasoned conviction of all men of all ages 
cannot be fallacious in its indication of the exist- 
ence of God. We have presented an indirect proof 
for our position by showing that the contradictory 
position (that is, afhcisnt) is wnpossible in theory, 
for it cannot even be formulated in pure form and 
it is in conflict with man’s reason and finest tenden- 
cies; and that it is wpossible in practice, for it would 
turn the world into chaos and destroy the human 
race if its practical consequences were allowed to 
develop. 


BOOK SECOND 
THE NATURE OF GOD 


In the First Book we established the trath of God’s exist- 
, ence; here, in the Second Book, we are to discuss God's 

nature and attributes. We have learned and denionstrated 
the truth that God is; we turn now to the study of whet God 
is, in a far inore detailed way than was requisite for the 
establishing of His existence. The present Book is divided 
inte two Chapters: 

Chapter I. Fhe Essence of God 

Chapter II], The Atiributes of God 
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This Chapter presents a study of tchaf Gad ts in His in- 
most Betne, Plis aciual and infinite Self, Lt alse stucies what 
special note in the couecpt of Gord is the root in which are 
contained all the perfections predicable of the Divine Being. 
ina word, the Chapter stuclies the phoysice! essence ancl the 
melaphysical essence of Gad. The Chapter is accordingly 
divided into two Articles: 

Article 1. The Physical Essence of Gocl 

Article 2. The Metaphysical Essence of God 


Articier «Tae Puysicat Issencr or Gon 


a) Meaning of Terms b} The Pertections of God 
¢) The Physical Essence of God 


a) MEANING OF TERMS 
By the essence of a thing we mean that which the 
thing is in its fundamental being or constitution. 
Essence is a term dertved from the Latin esse which 
means “to be.”’ The term and the idea which it ex- 
presses are simple things; they are elemental; they 
defy analysts info simpler forms or elements, and 
hence they defy dejinition. Jor a definition is always 
the explanation of a thing, made by analyzing the 
thing and presenting its elements in their clear and 
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manifest relationships. Tlenece, if a thine is ttsclf 
elemental and not composed of coustiiurenis, there 
is no analyzing it and no defining if OF coitrsc, sich 
a thing may be marc or less satisfactorily des. rife’. 
If we cannot explain it by anakyzing it said situs 
the results of analysis (that is, éy defiuition). we 
can at least make a close scrutiny and study of tt: 
we can “walk around it,” so to speak, and see it 11 
various lights and phases, and end by telling what we 
have so discovered about it (that is, by description). 
Sometimes description does not appear to give much 
infortnation or to be very meaningful; but it is best 
to weigh description carefully, and not toss it aside 
as a mere mumbling of words. Fhus we must show 
no puerile impaticnce when we hear essence described 
by very learned and solemn philosophers as “that 
whereby a thing is what it 1s,” id guo res est tad ctod 
est. Turn the description over carefully in mind, and 
presently it will be found to be at least dimly ite- 
minating. Perhaps an illustration will help to bring 
out ifs value. We may ask: what is the cssence of a 
man? Vhe answer must tell us what man ts in his 
necessary constitution as man; it must name the 
items or elements that constitute man and only man; 
it must name aif and on/y the elements required by 
man to be man at all, We learned the answer to this 
particular question Jong ago when, as little children, 
we recited our first lessons from the catechism, and 
said, ‘Man is a creature composed of body and 
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soul... 2 There is the dehaifion of nian, and a 
strict defistifian cxpresacs tle esscuce of the thing 
defined; and Chore, im consequcuee, yaa have the 
essence Gf man. oaks and sont, aot merely side hy 
side, but in eonmpostient; that ts the essence af onan. 
That it is by which “roan is what lie ts. 
~ Our illustration has fuficaied-—cloavly, it is 
hoped,—the meaning of what ¢s called the p‘uszceé 
essence of man. The tern physica! is reatiy Greek 
for natural, for the Greek noun pliysis micans 
“nature.” And the term waiure itself comes to Itny- 
lish from the [atin watus “horn,’ and literally 
means that which a thing ts boru--or comes tutta 
bewtge—ia be and ta ado. Teor this reason, we often 
hear nature defined as essence caistdercd as the root- 
source or principle of operdlion, or, stancwhat prig- 
gishly, as essence ist tts dynauiic aspects. Gut this ts 
by the way. The physical or nattiral essence of a 
thing is the essence of the thing im itself as it exists 
(or is existible) among other things. Now, the micta- 
phystcal essence of a thing -—and the term ite fa- 
physical means after or beyvoud the phvsteal, and 
suggests in another rea than the physical—is the 
essence of the thing inasmuich as ft ts coneviviable im 
the nund. Carefully notiec thai the metaplivsical es- 
sence is the essence Gf a thing: iW is uc mere views 
point of the mind, nor is it a logical entity, like an 
idea considered as such without reference to what 
it represents, The metaphysical essence is the essence 
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_of a thing inasmuch as this thing has, or can fave, 
cognitional existence in fhe uted that righthe bras 
it. The physical essence of a reality is capade of 
expression in terms that point to actus: cletieuis ar 
ingredients or parts (if it he a bodily betoss}. and 
thus the elements bedy and souf which detinicg ue 
physical essence of man are acttal parts of a awa. 
These elements of a man constitute him ins lis 
rounded being as a thing “in nature,” that ts, as a 
thing ainong things. But consider the reality cafled 
man, not in his natural existence or enistibilty as 
a thing among things, but as a thing known or know- 
able to the mind. By analyzing the iclea aur (for 
in this idea is man kxowsn 10 the niuind; by this idea 
man has cognitional existence in the mind) we fil 
what the idea meazs; we find that the idea tn ques- 
tion represents in the mind a reality that is at onve 
animal and rational, It represents a reality that ts 
asimal, for man means all that azzaal means: sic 
means a bodily substantial being that ts alive and 
has sentiency. The idea represents a reality that ts 
rational, for man, in addition to having all that 
makes an animal an animal, has that which makes 
a rational being rational, namely, understanding and 
will. Therefore, the idea mw represents in the mind 
a reality that 7s (and notice that it is not mercly 
so regarded, or viewed) both animal and rational. 
Therefore, the mind sums up the intelligible essence 
of man as animality plus rationality. But you cannot 
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distinguish animaliiy and rationality as parts or cle- 
ments of fol Joues. as you can ctstineuish body 
and soul as parts of that interesting individual. fohu 
Jones Aas aniriality and rationality as truly as lie 
has body and soul But he dias wo? these absiractly 
named items as phaysteal paris, as he fas tady and 
soul as physical parts. Thus we see that.--at luast 
in bodily creatures which most readily serve us for 
Wustration,—the physical clements of a thing. the 
items or parts or actual consttinents or mgredients 
of its being, are things that exist as such, and dis- 
tinctly, in the thing itself, independently of the mind 
that knows the thing. But the metaphysical elements 
of a thing, the items of its metaphysical essence, 
are distinct elements or analogical “parts’’ of the 
thing as it hats coynitional existence in the mind 
that correctly knows it. When you define man as, 
“A creature composed of body and soul,” you define 
man’s piysical essence, anc your definition is a 
physical definition, When you define man as, “A 
rational animal,” you define man's wtetaphysical es- 
sence, and your definition 1s a ainctaphysical defini- 
tion. In giving the physical definition of a thing, 
you define it by fisting ts necessary elements or 
parts; you tcll how if is made up. In giving the 
metaphysical definiGion of a thing, you define it by 
listing the essential nates of the idea in which it 
is known; you tell what tt stcuss. 

We may close this investigation by two heavy 
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definitions: {@.) A physical essence is an essence as 
is exists or is existible in the order af thurs out 
side the mind (or, as philosaphers sav. te vera 
natura, that is, “in order of nature’): such an cs- 
sence is the sim-tetal of constituent parts or per- 
fections whieh make the thing the reality that it ts. 
(do) A metaphysical essence is the essence of a Unig 
rightly conceived or known, and consists in ihe 


knowable points of reality about the thing which 


‘these knowable points constitute the root-reason 


for all other points that belong to the idea of the 
thing, 

Our immediate purpose here is to determine the 
physical essence of God. Now, it is clear at the 
outset that God is not hke the sun in the sky of like 
a man in the street; it is clear that God is not bedily. 
Therefore, let us eradicate sternly from our minds 
the t0o common error which identifies in meaning 
the terms physical and bodtly, or the terms pfrysicel 
and material. It is true that we often use the phrase 
“the physical order” to indicate the realm of bodily 
things. But the term physical strictly means “natu- 
ral” or “pertaining to nature,” aud a spiritual being 
has its nature as truly as a bodily being. The custom 
of speaking of “the physical order” when we mean 
the bodily universe and ail that pertains to it, is 
easily explained. I°or the most obvious natures are 
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those that Jie all arcntnd ws clerauticling our attention 
and obtruding themselves on our notice. Tienee, the 
phrase, ‘the physical order,” is really an elleptical 
phrase, a handy substitute for the nore evetuberous 
expression, “the order ot bodily piyses or raitures.” 
“We may use this plirase as we like. hut fot us keep 
clear minds the while anc refuse to take physica? as 
a synonym for dbodify or utaterial. Ns a convenicnt 
check and reminder, we ray fretyaently recalf the 
fact that the physica? parts of a man (that is, tis 
essential physical parts) are his body and his soul, 
and the soul is spiritual, not material or bodily, And 
so, when we come to discuss the physical essence of 
God, we are not to be nonplussed by the term pirysi- 
cat used in this connection, and to feel that there 
mist be some mistake about the whole business, 


b) THE PRERFECTIONS OF GOD 

The term perfection (as well as tts adjective per- 
fect} is sublimated to its present use. [iterally, it 
means something ¢horaughly and completely nade. 
Of course, God is not wade. Cod is, as we have 
proved, the Tirst Cause and the Necessary Being, 
and anything Urat is made can be neither first nor 
necessary. For it is consequent upon and therefore 
“second to’ is maker: and it is contingent upon 
and “second to” its producme canse. So we lft the 
words ferfert andl perfection above their literal 
meaning, and understand ihe to mean the fall and 
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complete being which is hampered by no Heaitat rs, 
hourdaries. drawbacks, findrances: wlich is alias 
Vee 


lutely free from dependencies and intuenees : 
is boundless and jufinite. And by a periestian ot 
God, we nican one of the speciil phases 111 whieh thie 
indivisible (divine Hfessence is viewed! hy the tiainiu 
muncl, 

In the next Chapter we shall discuss certain jer- 
fectious of God, which, for lack of a better tema, 
we call His froperites or adiributes. But here we 
must consider what may be called the fundauieontel 
perfections of God, and in these we discern I[lts 
physical essence. We may limit these fundamental 
perfections to four. These indicate that God is one 
in Himself and one in Flis kind, that is, that Godl is 
one and that God is the oly God; that God is with- 
out parts or divisions or divisibility; that Crd ts 
limutlessly or boundlessly perfect; that Gad is a 


gPiTit. In a_word, the Jundamental pertections af 


“God are. “unity, . Simplicity, infinity, Spiritualily. We 
must speak briefly of each of these _perfections : 


7S Waew ewe, 


r. Phe Unity of God. By the wxity of Gad we 


indicate the one Single Hssence of God. By faith we 


know that God, who is. ‘One. in. essence, 1S. ‘Three jn 


in any way. The mystery of the Blessect 
Trinity cantiot be handled by philosophy; huraan 
reason unaided by revelation cannot prove or dis- 


Pp ersonl, but this fact does not touch our preset! 
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prove it; all that can be certainty known by reason 
is that the 1ystery docs not ering into cordridietion 
and confiet with rationally kipavin trathe. Theres 
fore, the question of the Vrinity ts serietlhe thea- 
logical, and fas no pisces in the discussitis of 
theodicy, But faith and roasou are at ene in their 
ungualificd assertion dhat God is ane festence, one 
Nature, one Stbstance. This is what we niean hy 
the wiify of God. And the teri malty aloo mvolves 
in itself (in the present fastance) the perfection 
called wsiteity or wityucness, that is, the perfection 
whercby the exe God is the valy God. It is a baste 
truth of mictaphysies that every being ts «te; inas- 
much as a thing is a thing, it is thal one thing, But 
limited things can have others of their find. No 
being can be a phuirality of itself: bat it can admit 
an equality of other things with i¢sclf. Thus Socrates 
is One man; there cannot be a plurality of Socrates, 
even if a million men are called by the same name. 
This one man is this one man; he has tuuly. But he 
has not unicity, For there are many other men, many 
other bemmgs of the saute cssential kid as himself, 
With the first and Necessary Being this is not so. 
Not only is this Being one in self with perfect 
unity, but itis tie ouly thing of is kand. Tt has unity 
and urucity. Et js not only oie; it is also nmytue, 
These points we are now to prove. 

There have been people in the world’s history 
(and there are still some today} who thought that 
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snany gods extst; these people are polyvtheists, anil 
thetr doctrine is polytheism. Polytheisii is some- 
times a behef in, and worship of, a host of jivisibt: 
begs, goed or bad: this variety of polytheisni is 
demonoliiry or demon worsfip, using tie term de 
mon In its Greck sense as a kind of anyel or a kind 
of devil; thus the term demonolairy tloes uot imcees- 
sarily mean devil-worship. Sometimes pobythvisti 
fads expression in the worship of ancestors (this 
is religtaus autism, also anthropolatry). Sometimes 
it is the worship of animals (this is sadhrtry) j satue- 
times, the worship of the sun, mooa, and stars 
(Sabeism) ; sometimes, the worship of natural or 
artificial objects in the bodily world (feticsisae). 
A special form of polytheisin hintts the dettics to 
two, a supreme Good Being and an ectally or al- 
most cqually supreme Evil Being; this cdactrine 
(called religious dualisnt)} was professed by the an- 
clent Manichacans and, somewhat later, by the 
Gnostics. Avatnst all these, stands our doctrine that 
God is one and the only God. Against polytheism 
we assert the truth of snonotheism, 

That God ts one and the only Gad is, first of all, 
manifest in the wzzty and order of the world around 
us; in the #armony of the universe. We find such 
unity and harniony in the smallest creature as well 
as in the whale complexity of the cosmos. Now, 
where there is a great and most complex design, and 
where this design exhibits, in the large and in its 
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most minute details. an amacing harmony, balance, 
unity, it is minifest that the design is rot the 
product of a plurahity of beings bet of one. Even ta 
the littl warks of art and of practest wtiltiv Cot 
art and of artisanshtp) thet are designed imd exe- 
cuted by men, we find owe centrolhag play one ar- 
chitect designs a beiktiug, and though many may 
confer about the plans, the Anished product ts a un- 
hed dectston which comes from, or is adopted by, 
one controlling or master mind. The most clever 
artist cannot finish a picture left inconiplete, in such 
a manner as to deceive experts about the points or 
parts where the one artist left off and the other be- 


gan. A lover of Dickens would instantly detect thé 


fact that a cornpleted Edwin Drood was not alt the 
work of his beloved novelist, even if he had never 
read the part that Dickens wrote, before taking up 
the completed story. Now, the unity of the world, in 
its srnallest and largest aspects, is such a unity as no 
human work of art or craftsmanship could ever re- 
motely approach. It is surely manifest to the fair 
mind that the universe has a single Author. This is 
not a compelling argument; but it is a fully legtti- 
mate argunient, and an extremely strong one. Iiven 
John Stuart Mill acdinits tts force and value. He is 
quoted by Father Boedder, S.J. (in Natural The- 
ology of the famed Stonyhurst Series; pp. 69-70}, 
and from the quotation we sclect a sentence or two: 
“When once the double conviction has found entry 
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into the nund—that every event depends on ante- 
cedents > and at the same Gine that ta bring: it ibe 
many antecedents nist concur, perhaps all the aate- 
eedents in Nature, insomuch that a shght diffcrenee 
in any one oF then: might have prevented tlie puas- 
nomenon, or materially altered iis characier- the 
conviction follows that no one event, certainly no 
one kind of events, can be absolutely pre-ordaimed 
or governed by any Being but one who holds in his 
hand the reins of alf Nature and not of some deynirt- 
ment only. . . . The reason, then, why thonoilicism 
may be accepted as the represcntative of theisin Jn 
the abstract, is not so much because it is the theism 
of all the more improved portions of the human 
race, as because it is the only theism which can chum 
for itself any footing on scientific ground” (Mul, 
Lhree Essays on Religion, pp. 3217. ). 

We have proved, by compelling argument, that 
God is the Tirst and the Necessary Being. Now, 
there cannot conceivably be a plurality of such 
Beings. How can a plurality of beings all be first? 
And, 1f they could, how could they be distinguished! 
one trem another, not in our minds hut avtany 
themselves? For a being which exists of necessity 
is Seli-existerit Betng. [f two or more such Beings 
could exist, how could they be distinct Reings, that 
is, really a plurality and not one single Essence? 
Could they be distinguished by self-existence itself ? 
No; for in this they are at one. Could they be dis- 
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tinguished by something necessarily connected with 
self-existence ? No: for what is necessarily camnected 
with self-existence belongs to all selt-cxistert things 
and is not conceivably a mark of distinction aniontg 
them. Could they be distinguished! ly seme charac- 
teristic which does not neccssartly helony to seli- 
existence? No; for such a characteristic wotld be 
an accidental thing (or aw accident, as philosophers 
say), and there cannot he anything accidental in a 
being which is not subject to cattses; and no self- 
existent betng is conceivably subject to causes; it 
cannot be affected by accidents at all. We are driven 
to conclude that the apparent plurality of self- a 
existent Beings is only apparent; that in reality ite 
there can be but one Self-existent Being. This must 
be the First and the Necessary Being, or God. There- 
fore, God is one. Therefore, God ts uurgue. 

St. Thomas Aquinas puts the argument in this 
way, “If Socrates were this man by the same thing a 
that makes him a man, there could not be a plurality er 
of men any more than there can be a plurality of i 
Socrates. But God ts His nature, That whereby God 
is God, is that whereby God is this God. And hence 
it is impossible that there should be more than one 
Ged.” a 

The unity of God is quite simply and directly i 
proved by the fact that Fle is infinite and by the 8 
fact that He is absolutely staple. We do not offer 
_these proats here for we have not yet established 
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the infinity and simplicity of God. But we shail 
presently set forth these traths, acd then we shall 
hark hack to the present cousideration, noticing haw 
the unity of God is inescapalily proved in tle perfec- 
tions mentioned. 


: &.. The Simplicity of God. By the term saiple 
we mean imdivisible, A simple thing has no parts, 
and hence it cannot be divided into parts. Contrasted 
with a simple thing is a compostte or compound 
thing; such a thing has parts, and can be disttn- 
gttished, and often physically divided, into its parts. 
Some creatures are piiysically sunpte; such, for in- 
stance, is the human soul; such also is any substan- 
tia! form of any substance. But creatures all adnut 
a metaphysical composition, inasmuch as they are 
essences which have received existence, they are sub- 
sistent things in certain respective orders of nature, 
and so we say they are compounded of essence and 
extstence and of subsistence and nature, Moreover, 
all creatures are compounds of potentiality and ac- 
tuaitty, for they are actualizations of what could be, 
and they are subject to (substantial or accidental) 
change, and thus they are (actually) what they are, 
and they are (potentially) what they can become. 
Further, there is in creatures a logical composition 
inasmuch as they can be classified by the mind in 
groups, classes, kinds, marked by generic and specific 
differences; in this sense the essence man is seen by 
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the mind to be “composed”? or “‘conipounded” of 
the genus aniwral and the specific ditference refiona, 
Now, when we say that Gad ts sunaypée we mean that 
there is in God no contpesifion, no compounding, no : 
putting together of clemicnts or pares ; and we assert . & 
that from God aff composition ig excluded, pliysical, | 
metaphysical, logical, Although, as we shall see, the #§ 
mind does make distinctions in God, and we speak og 
of different and distinct attributes and perfections ca 
of God; and, although the mind has some ground i , 
and justification for such distinction, the mind, ay s 
nevertheless, does not consider God in any sense as ae e: 
a composite of all these perfections, but always re- sit 4 
minds itself of the fact that in God all perfections pie 
are identified in the absolutely simple unity of the Pare 
one and indivisible Divine Essence. ! 

God is the First and the Necessary Being. Now, 
such a Being cannot conceivably be compounded or 
composed. The first Being cannot be a composite ite 
heing, for any compounding requires a cause that Ce 
is prior to the being compounded, that is, a cause Si 
which brings the elements into union. And the Neces- : 
sary Being cannot be a composite being, for a com- aa 
posite being is cosfingent upon the union of its parts | 
or elernents ; and contingency 1s the flat contradictory 
of necessity. So much for a general proof. We may 2 
profitably say a brief word to show that the various ti 
types of composition are necessarily excluded from ee 
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~€a) In God there is no physical composition. lor 
physical composition means the putting foeether of 
literal parts, that ts to say, of parts of which some 
at least are bodily parts, and the whole composite 
resulting is a body. Bat God is not bodily. dear a 
body is always a thing that is subject to movement 
by something not itsclf, whereas, as we have dis- 
tinetly proved, God is the First Mover Ilinisel? L'n- 
maved. 

b) Tn God there is no metaphysical composition. 
God is the First and Necessary Being, and is there- 
fore self-existent, that is, Ele exists hy fis essence; 
existence and essence in such a Being must be ab- 
solutely identified. Further, God is Pure Actuality, 
for the First Being owes nothing to causes and car- 
not be affected by causes, that is, cannot become or 
be actualiced; in a word, such a Being has no poten- 
tiality in Itself, but is purely Actuality. Hence, God 
is not a compound af essence and existence, of ac- 
tuahty and potentiality. In a word God is not meta- 
physically compounded. 

‘€c) In God there is no logical composition. For 
we have seen that God is one God and the only God, 
and this by a requirement of Ilis Being and Essence. 
Ife is not, therefore, classified by the mind as a 
certain Awd or a certain genus of reality, marked off 
by special difference from other realities of the sanie 
general kind. [or the Divine Essence is the only 
thing of its kind; it is absolutely wxzigue, and so is 
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not subject to a literal classification by the mind. In 
God, therefore, there is no logical composition, 

God is thus seen by reason as a Penn that ts 
necessarily simple with complete and mbsohite (ie. 
unqualified, unconditianal) simplicity. But how dues 
it happen, then, that we speak of Gads pertecttans 
as distinct realities? We speak of God’s tity, 111s 
simplicity, Vis infinity, Plis sptritualrty. Presently 
we shall speak of Ilis power, tlis immensity, Elis 
ubiquity, His knowledge, His will. In a word, we 
make distinctions in God, and we ask how we may 
de so if God is wholly one and simple in ITimselt. 
The answer ltes in the fact that the limited himnan 
mind cannot deal with the unlimited Divine Iissence 
except by taking aspects and views suited to its own 
limited nature. The mind caxz obtain knaowlerige of 
God, granted that this knowledge is never adequate ; 
and it must do this tn its own way according to the 
old axiom, guidgiid accipitur ad inedumt accipicrtis 
accipitur, ‘Whatever 1s taken in, is accepted accord- 
ing to the capacities of the receiver.”’ Well, then, are 
the distinctions we make tn God pyrely rational or 
purely logical distinctions? That is, are they distine- 
tions which have no foundation outside the mind, 
but are invented, so to speak, by the mind itself to 
enable it to deal it some fashion with the object 
considered? No; the cistinctions we make in God 
are indeed ratignal or fagied, they are not reaf dis- 
tinctions, that is, they are not distinctions on the 
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part of the divine Reality considered; we have just 

- geen that there are no rea) distinctions in Gad (ex- 
* cept, of course, that one real distinction of Verseus. 
' with which theodicy has no concern). But the inind 
has some hasis in reality for its distinctions in Gevk 
For, granted that all the perfeelions of Gaucl are one 
\ with His «undivided Essence in the most perfect 
identity, the human mind which apprehends these 
perfections and this Essence has its direct and propicr 

/ experience with limited things which, tn pomt of 
\ power, knowledge, will, and so on, present really 
distinct aspects to its view. In a creature, power }s 

' really distinct from knowledge, mercy is really clis- 

} tinet from justice; unity is really distinct from will, 

| And, while the perfections of creatures are referred 
} to God, partly in a figurative or analogical way, and 
} partly in a format but transcendent way, if is these 
j perfections of creatures that give the mind its basis 
/ for making distinctions in God. Therefore, the mind 
has not a fiteral and perfect foundation for such 
distinctions, nor is # without foundation altogether ; 
it is said to have an unperfect foundation tn reality 
for the distinctions it draws in the one indivisible 
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tified with the effects which He produces: the effi- 
cient cause is always essenttauly distinct frat its 
effect, and Ged ts the Efticicnt Cause of all positive 
reality. Ifurther, if God were ta enter into composi- 
tian with any creature as ifs fart, Tie would have to 
do this as ils meatier or its ferme. Bae Gee is nat 
matter, for matter is potential and Get is Pure 
‘Actuality. Nor can God he the form of anything, 
‘for such a form is shared or participated into the 
in-formed and completed reality of which it is a 
‘part, and as such, that is, as a part, it is subsequent 
to what it is in its own distinct essence. But God is 
not “subsequent to anything; lic is absolutely and 
perfectly the First Being. Further, the form of any- 
thing, coming into union with matter to constitute 
the thing, actuaflizes its own potentiality; but God is 
in no sense potential, but is Pure Actuality. Tlence 
God cannot be part of anything else. He cannot be 
the “soul of the world” as the Stoics thought; He 
cannot be spread out or manifested “in parts’ as the 
pantheists think; Ile cannot be identified with the 
creatural world as a whole (for the world 1s not 
simple} nor as tts part, 

The simplicity of Goc! is a cogent proof of His 
unity. for that which is simple is manifestly one in 
itself. And if the simple being is also the I*irst and 
the Necessary Being, it follows that it cannot be.a 
plurality, but is one and unique. 
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3. The Infinity of God, The term infinity, with its 
adjective iufuetc, comes front the Latin it, a nega- 
tive particle, and finis “end.” Cboundary,” “anit.” 
Thus the literal meaning of srfiaity is “houndiess- 
ncss vr nlimitectness, ” When we say that Gund ts 
infinite, we mean that there is, and can be, va limit 
or boundary to Jlis being or Elis periections. And, 
since God is simple, His infinite perfections are tot 
parts or elements of His Divine essence, or qualities 
which that Essence enjoys, but they are identified, 
in measureless degree, with the Divine Essence Tésclt. 

The First and Necessary Being must be infinite. 
For fimitation always involves a cause of limitation, 
and there is ho cause that can exercise causal limit- 
Mig action upon that which is absolutely first and 
therefore prior ta every cause of every kind. One 
might be ternpted to say, “‘“A limitation means a lack, 
and «a Jack does not require a truly efficient cause, 
but is a deficiency.” But such a liniitation as we here 
consider is not a mere lack, but a positive imposition 
of boundaries. And such a limitation certainly does 
require a truc ¢fficient cause. 

Consider the potat “from this angle: When any- 
thing is givew, it is given in a certain measure, for 
that which is capable of transferetice by gift is not 
infinite or, at least, cannot be infinitely timparted, If 
a man gives his boy ten dollars he gives so such; 
but he also, quite as defnitely, gives no mtore. What 
is given As. ecessarily Anite, But the truth goes 
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farther than this. What is se? giver.--and we mean, 
of course, aehadity which is not piven,--ts necessartly 
infinite, For perfection (i. e., actality ) whielt is un- 
received, ungiven, has abett it nothin thu eodhl 
limit it. An unmixed perfection contains bi self neo 
requirement for liniitation, anc mdced no passibilily 
of being Jinnited except mmder the acfron of hmiting 
external causes. Now, the perfection of God is un- 
given and unreceived ; it is perfection in the highest, 
purest, uninixed sense; it is perfection nut subicet 
to causal action since it is identihed in the sz ple 
and firs Actuality with the Divine [ssenee of that 
“Actuality. Nothing conceivable, then, could limit it; 
it’ rinst, of necessity, he infinite. 

Theré ig @ver a tendency on the part of proud and 
Impatient minds to dismiss as impossible what ts 
found to he unimaginable. Vhe imagination caiot 
adequately picture infinity, and hence there is a 
temptation in certain minds to say that infinity is 
either impossible or unknowahle. But, it may justly 
be retorted, the mind can understand infinity, can 
know what it wears, even though the imaginittion is 
powerless to picture it adequately. The imagination 
cannot picture the object of any idea aderpiately, 
even the object of the mast finite or least universal 
of ideas. But this does uot hinder the mind from 
knowing that object. The imagination is ever a great 
help to the nund, offering Hs tnagves in illustration 
and analogy when they are not available as more 
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direct expresstons of the meaning of the mind's ideas 
and thoughts; and indeed the mind arises {a its 
concepts from the images of the imagination which 
reflect the findings of the other senses. ‘Phe iruagina 
tion is tireless in its presentatton af tmiages: tt fur: 
nishes endless illustrations. And, as a man, studying 
the copious printed pictures which accontpany a sci- 
entific treatise, may learn from them something of 
the nature and trend of the treatise itself, though be 
be wnable to understand its terms, so may the mind 
(even more surely and powerfully} come to the 
knowledge of the realities which imagination most 
imperfectly suggests. For the rest, if imagtnatian 
cannot adequately picture infinity, neither can it ade- 


“quately picture an ohne: which is tirst ancl yet not 
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sanity: it affir nis Gani ne this is true of the 
mind of the doubter and the atheist as surely as it is 
true of the mind that stands. open ta fact.and to 
faith. To the one, infinity is doubtful, but the region 
of the dubious stretches away endlessly unto the very 
infinity that ts doubted; to the second, infinity is 
denied, but an infinite nothingness remains. Those 
that complain of the limitations of the imagination, 
and base thetr doubts or denials of infinity upon that 
limitation, ate most unreasonably trying to make 
the imagination something other than it is; they are 
trying to make it in all respects the equal of the 
mind or intellect itself, whereas it ts, by its nature, 
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on a lower plane, amd is meant as a means by which 7” 
aiman mounts unmward to the region of intellectual ie 
knowledge. No rian complains thal lus eves cannoi 
take in all the world at one glance, nor dacs he de- 
clare world-travel impossible because he does not 
clearly sec at the otutset all possible paths that his 
eager feet may follow. In his own way, iat cer- 
tainly can know, and indeed must know, what in- 
finity means; man can know, and inevitably does fe Fe] 
know, that the absolutely frst actuality must be im- Et 
finite. Human knowledge of infinity, like htman 
knowledge of anything, 1s necessarily finite and not 
fully comprehensive; but it may be true knowledge ale 
as far as it goes. Therefore, it is a foolish and futile cH 
objection to infinity that finds it inadmissible on the 
grounds of limitations in a necessarily limited hu- 
man faculty. 

The infinity of the First and Necessary Being is 
a compelling proot of the unity of that Being. Ver- 
haps the most forceful way of setting out that proof 
is that called the demoustratio per absurdiin which 
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is the indirect but inescapable evidence of the truth cca 

“tf : 
by reason of the impossible character of its cortra- ae 
dictory. Let us sitppose then that there can be a co 


plurality of infinite beings, at least two. We shall 
call these | A and, RB. Both are infinite. [law, then, 
= will you ‘distinguish one from the other 7 The minute 
you draw. a line of distinction or of demarcation be- ee j 
‘tween them, you put a limit on both, and neither is “es 
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infinite. Here you have the absurdity (which you 
cannot escape if infinity is pluralized) of two he's 
which are infinite and not infinite at one and the 
sane time! Look at the same thing in a slightly dif- 
ferent way: The infinity called A has its own perice- 
tions in measnureless degree, identified with tts ¢s- 
senee. It is infinite, remember, and therefore no 
conceivable perfection is absent froin it, Now, the 
infinity called B also has its own perfections in meas- 
ureless degree, identified with its essence. B 1s in- 
finite, and no conceivable perfection is absent from 
it. But if A’s perfection is its very own, it is absent 
from B, and B is #oé infinite. So too, 13's perfection 
belongs to B {not to A) and therefore A 1s not 
infinite. Again we come to the absurd and impossible 
conclusion that A and B are both infinite and not 
infinite. Manifestly, this cannot be, We can only 
conclide that a plurality of infinities is impossible. 
The infinite Being is necessarily one and only; It has 
unity and unicity. 

Further, the infinity of God is absolute proof of 
the siniplicity of God. For no separate and distinct 
perfection can be infinite in its own sphere, since a 
plurality of infinite perfections is a plurality of in- 
finities, which we have just shown to be impossible. 
God's perfections are therefore identified; they are 
one. But God cannot be one in Being with one in- 
finite perfection distinct. from. His Being, for here 
again would be a plurality of infinities. Therefore, 
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God, in Being (essence, existence, narure, substance } 
and in perfectiaus must be absolutely one and in- 
divisible, and at! pertections inust be one identica! 
thing with the Divine ffssenece Mactf. in a word, God 
must be absolutely stnaipte. 

Thus we see how the fundamental perfections of 
God (called distiner perfections to suit our mode of 
understanding and of study, and distinei, im conse- 
quence, by a rational or Jogical distinetion, granted 
such distinction has a basis In reality) are proof one 
of the other. Here again, we see suggested the truth 
that any serious consideration of the human mind 
leads to and indicates God, tf carried far enough. 
Take up what subject you will in the wide circle of 
human experience and you take up a point on a 
definite radius that inevitably leads direct to the In- 
finite Centre of all. 


4. The Spirituality of God. That God ts a Spirit 
is already proved in the foregoing arguments. For 
Gad is simple, and no bodily actuality ts simple. God 
is one and unique, and no bodily being is necessarily 
so. God is infinite, and a bodily Letng is, by defini- 
tion, mensurable (at least tafernad/iy, as philosophers 
put it) and is so Hmuted. Therefore, God ts not 
bodily. But, you may say, granted that lle is not 
“bodily, it need net follow that Efe is a Spirit. There 
are creatures (like any minor substantial form; say, 
for example, a plant-soul) that are simple but not 
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spiritual. Truc, but such simple creatures are not 
also unique and infinite; they are ever dependent far 

existence and operation upon other and, iidece. 
bodily things. But God is Pure Actualitw. conipletely 
‘ate suficing, completely sclf-existent, entirely neces 
sary. Such a Being has ue dependencies, but muist 
exist in a supersubstantial way in [ts ow right. 
And a being that exists in its own right 1s eilher a 
a or a spirit. But, as we have seen, God is not 
a body, God, therefore, is a Spirit. 


c} THE #HYSICAL ESSENCE OF GOD 

The physical cssence of any actuality ts, as we 
have seen, the sum-total of the perfections that con- 
stitute it, Now, the sum-total of the perfections that, 
so to speak, constitute God in His own proper Being 
independently of the view of the mind, are the per- 
fections we have just considered: walfy, wuguvness, 
simplicity, infinity, spirituality. These perfections, in 
boundless and essential identity, constitute the physi- 
cal essence of God{ We may put them all briefly in 
the little formula we once leafed Troth ~ our cate- 
chisin, and declare that, "God “is a “Spirtt “Infinitely 
perfect.” {This is a physical definition of Gad; it Ex- 
presses God's physiéal essence? That God is a Spirit, 
we have amply ‘proved. “And the phrase “infinitely 
perfect” ‘necessarily includes boundless simplicity 
and unity; for the phrase means infinite” and ail- 
eat Le 
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SUNMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have learned the meaning of the 
terms esscuce; fPlivsical essence; mielaplivsicat es- 
sence. We have foun that the physival essence ot a 
thing is the sunt ot clemeuts or perfections that con- 
stitute it in its proper being, independently of the 
view of the mind that knows it. We have defined 
metaphysical essence as that item or element in the 
reality uncer examination (radically present to the 
reality but not necessarily a formal part in the reality) 
which evokes in the mind which knows the reality a 
true and penetrating knowledge of it, and which 
serves the mind as the basis of alf that ts es- 
sentially referable to the known reality. We have 
“discussed the fundamental objective perfections of 
the First and Necessary Being, that is, of God, and 
we have fotnd these to be tuuty (with teetqgueness 
or unicity), stmplierty, infiuaty, spirttuality. We have 
summed up these perfections in a physical definition 
of God, that is, in a definition which expresses the 
physical essence of Goad. Such a detmition may be 
formulated as, “Gad is the one, simple, infinite, 
Spirit,” or, “God is a Spirit, mfinitely perfect.” 


ARTICLE 2. Tye MrEraAPHYSICAL 
IfsSENCE OF GOD 


a} Theortes on the Point b) The True Metaphysical 
Essence of God 
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a) THEORIES ON THE POINT 

We have mentioucd more than once that the nseta- 
physical essence of any reality ts the fuuclurental 
and objective amcaning which the thing hits ino 
the mind which knows it. Such ait esserice fs net 
a wienial viewpoint; on the contrary it is ebjsertre 
and reai. It is that reality. in an essence which is the 
first and foremost point by which the nund recog- 
nizes the essence: and which is the root of all that 
must be predicted of that essence. We kcep this cte- 
scription of metapliysi¢al ‘essence clearly in mind in 
the study we are now to undertake. We ask, “What 
point or note in the idea of Gad represents Tlim (es 
Actuahty, not merely as idea or concept) most fun- 
damentaily ?” We know that God is one, is simple, 
is infinite, is spiritual; we know that Fie exists neccs- 
sarily and of Himself; we know that all these per- 
fections are actually one with the Divine Fessence. 
But we know too that one of these perfections must 
be, in our mind, regarded as the radical principle of 
all the others; some perfection that really belongs to 
God and is identified with His Being is first in its 
appeal to the mind which seeks the most thorotgh 
and penetrating knowledge of God, and this perfee- 
tion ts, so to speak, the point from which all the 
other perfections (conceived as distinet) radiate out 
and form the rounded representation of what God 
actually is. Which of the perfections is it? In which 
perfection consists the metaphysical essence of God? 


™ 
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Retnember another point. God is stmple. We do 
not make divisions in God, desnite the fact that we 
discuss an objective and real Divine Perfection which 
is basic to an understanding of Ged, and is the root 
of ail the other tnderstandable perfeetions which 
must be attributed ta God. He do adhe distinction 
between and amony the Divine Derfections; we do 
not make division, for God is indivisible. Our «is- 
tinction, to repeat, is a joegical distinction, a mestal 
distinction, @ rational distinction; it is a distinction 
of ideas and not of the indivisible Thing which the 
ideas come together to represent. But il is not a 
purely mental distinction, since the mind has grounds 
for it in reality outside the mind. All this we have 
learned; we must remember always, and especially 
in the present study, that we have learned it. 


The most notable theories which have been pro- 
posed as the expression of the metaphysical essence 
of God are the following: 


Me The Nominatists (who deny objective or trans- 


subjective value to all ideas and reduce them te 
mental nares handily invented by man to indicate 
unknowable essences) say that God's metaphysical 
essence 1s neither more nor less than the collection 
of all the perfections (so called, so named) which 
we attribute to God. Of course, the Nominalists do 
not mean what we mean when we say that such a 
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suim-total of perfections constitutes the plivsical es- 
sence of God, not the metaphysical essence. “Ther, 
by their principles, can allow no rectl valuc to teloss 
beyond names, and hence they are logical eneugh in 
saying that the collection of names (i.e. mental 
names) which are applied to God is atl dat is kiwew- 
able about God, and that it is futile to pick and 
choose among names,--none of which has any tric 
trans-subjective valuc,—to find one that is a radical 
source of all the others. ‘ 


sig 


«<2. The Scatists Cfollowers of the great Duntis 


Scotus—died 1308—one of the most brilliant of 
Scholastic philosophers, and the pride of the Iran- 
ciscan Order as St. Thomas Ayuinas is of the }o- 
minican Order} hold that the metaphysical essence 
of God is what may be called root-1tfisity or radica! 
infinity; in other words, the metaphysical essence of 
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God (which . the” mind grasps as the basic note in 


ar idea of God). is. discerned-ia the. fact shat God's 
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3. Some Thamtsts (followers of St. Thomas 
Aquinas—1225-1274) make the fact of God’s un- 
derstanding Ylis metaphysical essence; in other 
words, they say that the root-grasp of God is a 
grasp of the all-beholding, of the ali-comprehending 
God, Some of these Thomists assert that this does 
not mean God’s actual understanding of aj} things 
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knowable, but Elis raeficaf or fuadamientat snder- 
standing. fn a word, they say that the mind need 
not advert reflexly to the actual infinite cetent of 
God's § Cxisting knowledge, but finds its ideo? Gor 
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4. Other Thomuists declare that God's nietaphysi- i. i 
cai essence is discerned in the fact that Ife exists i fg 


necessarily of Histself. The phrase “of {hinscli” ae 
is, in Latin, a se, and the doctrine here mentioned is “i 
expressed in the coined term aserty, which might be i 
literally, if awkwardly, translated into “of JLim- a , 
selfness.” In a word, the fact that God exists of SEAS q 
Ujmesel f, without, cause, necessarily, Ane epenceuthy, ii 


selt- sufficientiy, Is the fact that the non lays hold 
of in _ getting: a Toot- -grasp of what the tevin God 
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5. Most Thomists (and these insist that ther 
doctrine is ‘that of St. Thomas himself) declare that 
the metaphysical essence of God consists iss the fact 

that Tle is Subsestent Pemig ftreff. A bemg ts sub- 
sistent when it is complete and substantial and ¢x- 
isting and autonomous. AN fusite substances which 
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porting causes. But God has no such Causes. Mes St- 
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sists /Timself, causelessly, necessarily; and since Te 
does not fave subsistence, but His subsistence (ike 
every perfection predicable of THfim) is one with [ts 
essence, Tle is Subsistent Being Itself, Zpsin Esse 
Subsistens, In this, it ts claimed, cousists the rout- 
point of realizing what Gort really is, 


Omitting the Nominalist theory (fer it is tad- 
missible on epistemological grounds) we may sum 
up the other doctrines thus: God’s metaphysical es- 
sence is found in one of these four perfections: raci- 
cal infinity, radical or actual comprehension of all 
knowables, aseity, self-subsistence. 
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b) THE TRUE METAPHYSICAL ESSENCE OF GOD 

r. It seems that radical infinity is ineptly proposed 
as the metaphysical essence of God. For to our 
minds infizity first suggests the wey in which God 
exists rather than God Himself. Of course, we 
realize upon reflection that God’s infinity ts abso- 
lutely identified with Himself. But the present quest 
is for that note in the idea of God which, first and 
foremost, puts the Divine Essence before the view 
of our understanding in so far as this may be done 
at all, And, we repeat, to say that a thing is tfistic 
seems to be saying something about a thing already 
there, already grasped. Such a note or predication of 
the mind is made in the second place after the grasp 
of the essence is made in the first place. For we 
conceive of a thing as existing (or, more accurately 
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in the present case, as svbysistiing, that is, existing as 
a complete, autonomous, stibstce) lerere we con- 
ceive it as existing in tufinily; we conceive ii fo bec 
before we conceive it fo be tmfife. for this reason 
we do not favor the view of these who declare that 
God's metaphysical essence is discerned in }lis radi- 
caf infinity. 


2. For the same reason we find unacceptable the 
doctrine that God’s metaphysical essence 1s found in 
His infinite understanding or boundless comprehen- 
sion of all knowahles. If this means ithe acfial com- 
prehension of all things by Alnughty God, it suggests 
an operation of the Divine I*ssence; and, of course, 
an operation presupposes an operator; the idea of 
an operation is not the first or fundamental note, 
but the secondary nofe, in our knowledge of an 
existing and operating being. And if the doctrine 
means the radice! comprehension or understanding 
of God (that ts, the understanding considered, not 
as an operation exercised, but in itself, so to speak, 
as a capacity) then it suggests a power or a faculty, 
which, te our way of understanding, presuppases 
the existence of one that fias the power or faculty. 
Again, the idea of God as the all-comprehending 
(whether as actually or radically comprehending} is 
not the first and fundamental note in our knowledge 
of God, but ts secondary to, and consequent upon, 
our knowledge of God as subsisting. 
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3. Is God's metaphysical essence discerned in the 
fact that He is Ens at se, that is, a Being who is of 
Himself? In other words, is God's metaphysical es- 
sence found in ilis aseity? Weil, to give an un- 
quatified “Yes” as the answer, might le mesteading. 
For the implication of the phrase “of Jdiuuselt” ts 
“wot of another.” That is, to declare that God exists 
ot subsists of Flimself stresses the truth that Ile 1s 
not dependent upon any cause, but is selt-sufficient 
and self-explanatory hecause He is Necessary Being. 
But the imphcation that God is not evs ab alio (that 
is, a being dependent on its causes) 1s not pertment 
to the first and basic grasp of the Divine Issence by 
our minds. That God is is grasped first, and then 
comes the realization that He zs independently of 
causes. To put the point in another way: if you say 
the fact that God exists of Flimself is the first anc 
basic fact our minds grasp in knowing God, it may 
be asked, “Why does the mind so grasp Jlim?” In 
othcr words, a question ts possible which delves be- 
Jow, or back of, what you propose as the first and 
deepest note tn the knowledge we have of God, ‘Phe 
answer to the question scems to disclase hed-rock. 
For the answer is, “We know God is Ess a se, we 
know He exists of Himself, because He is Self- 
subsisient Being Itself. 


4. We therefore favor as the most adequate ex- 
pression of the true metaphysical essence of God, 
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the doctrine which reposes this essence in the fact 
that God is Self-subsistent Being itself. Uo st be 
said by the defenders of the aseity-doctrine, ‘Weil. 
that’s what our doctrine piers: we assert radical 
aseity,” we can only reply with mach happiness that 
then we are in perfect agreement with them. Phe 
fact of Godl’s self-subsisicuce, theretarc, av. if you 
prefer, the fact of God's radicad avei/y, is the lirst | 
and the fundamental note fi cur mind's grasp ot the 
Divine Essence. It is the metaphysical essence of ‘) | 
God. And God Fliinself gave to Moses Tlis true 2 
and most penetratingly expressive name when Me : 
said, “Jam lho ant... thus shalt thou say to the 

children of Isracl: AZe Whe is hath sent me to you” 

(Exodus tii, £4). ; ala - 


ee 

By way of positive argument for the doctrine ; i 
here proposed as true, we ray consider the follow- . 
ing points : 

The metaphysical essence of anything is that real- 
ity in the thing which, first and feremost, makes se 
it understandable to the mind, and explains to the 
mind the properties that must be attributed to it. 
Now, the tact that God 1s Sttbsistent Being Itself 
(Ipsum Esse Subsistens) is that reality in Goel 
which makes God tuderstandable and explains the 
properties or perfections that must he attributed to ie 
God. For the actuality of God, the fact that God is a § 
Himself there, is our answer to the most penetrat- ‘ 
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ing questions about Hfim, such as why Ile is the 
First Cause, why He is the Necessary Betug, why 
Hie is infinitely perfect, why He is siniple or un- 
compounded, why fle is necessary one. Aud the 
implications of that houndless and independent actit- 
ally of God are brought out by the questtons, aud 
thas that actuality explains the Divine Perferttons. 
But this actuality of God is neither more nor less 
than His sxbststence and this self-subsistetree, 
Therefore, the metaphysical essence of God consists 
in His self-subsistence, that Is, in the fact that Ile 
is Self-subsistent Being Ttself. 

God is Pure Actuality. The phrase Pure Actual- 
tty or Actus Purus is recognized among philos- 
ophers as the true metaphysical definition of God. 
Now, a true metaphysical definition expresses the 
true metaphysical essence of the thing defined. But 
Pure Actuality means Self-subsistence. A thing 1s 
actual when it extsts; it is purely actual when it has 
no potentialities or dependencies about it, but is 
self-cxistent; and its selfi-existence must be more 
than the existence of some accidental thing, it must 
be the existence of that which is a substance im the 
completest and most perfect sense; in other words, 
ihis self-existence must be self-subsistence, Hence, 
God's metaphysical essence consists in the fact that 
Ie is Seff-subsistent Being itself. The concept of 
Pure Actuality is the concept of Self-subsistent 
Actuality, and the latter phrase is more clear to the 
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mind than the farmer. Flenece, once more we assert, 
that the true metaphysical essence of God is founel 
in }lis Self subsistence. 

That which lirst distinguishes God front all other 
things is the fact that Elis existences is not an gat 
parted existence; lf ts not somedhiag given and ree 
ceived, as it always is with things other than Gad. 
Now, the mind may not advert, and does not ad- 
vert, first and foremost to the distingnishing fea- 
tures of a reality, hut first sees the reality and then 
notes its background or distinetious more carefully, 
But the metaphysical essence of a thing must serve 
the mind in both these functions: (t must present 
the reality in its root being, and it must serve to 
explain the distinction of that realty from other 
things. Merely to distinguish it would not he 
enough; that 1s why we rcject the theory of active 
aseity as the metaphysical essence of God. Bur we 
accept, as synonymous with our own doctrine, the 
theory of radicaé useity. Vor this grasp of God tm 
radical aseity or in the fact that Ile is Self-sihsistent 
Being Itself is at once the direct and prima! grasp 
of the Divine Essence by the human mind, and the 
fundamental rovt of the disttuction of Gad from 
‘all other things. Again we declare that the true. 
metaphysical esscnce of God consists m the fact 
that Fle is Vpsuit fsse Subsistens. 
That Gaod’s Self-subsistence is the root of all the 
other Divine Verfections is manifest. St. Thomas 
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Aquinas says, “#eing taken simply as ticluding 
every ¢xistible perfection, is precaument above all 
the individual perfcetions, such as fife, which belony 
to aud fottow fron: it.” And our doctrine ascribes 
to God “eng taken simply as metudnis ever, ¢x- 
inftble perfection,’ for that is what is meant by 


Subsistent Being Itself. 


SUMAARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have reviewed out definition 
(or description) of metaphystcal essence. We have 
set forth very brieAy the five most notable doctrines 
ahout the metaphysical essence of God. We have in- 
vestigated these doctrines thoroughly, and have 
found that the most acceptable of them is the more 
common Thomistic doctrine that the metaphysical 
essence of God is found in the fact that He is Své- 
sistent Betng Itself. 


Br eeesavat tenet mee oe 


CEADTER IL 
THE ATTRIBUTIS OF GOD 


This Chapter studies the perfecttons of God which we 
know must be present in Flin, and of Him, by reason of 
His metaphysical essence. These are the pericctions that 
belong ta God by natural necessity. Now, what helongs to 
a reality by natural necessity is an attribute or a property 
of that reality. And so we speak here of the proper per- 
fections or the afiributes of God. Stil, the term aifribufe is 
used here in an athiingous, and not in a literal, sense. For 
the literal meanitur of aféribufe ts a perfection that belongs 
to an essence, but is pot one with that essence; it 1s mot a 
substantial thing, but an accidental one in its being, haw- 
ever necessary be its connection with the essence or the 
substance to which it is ascribed. In God. however, the 
perfections called aliributes are really one with the Divine 
Essence Itself and wholly inseparable from it; they are the 
identical supersubstance that (God Himself is; they are in 
no wise accidents in Ged (there can be nothing accidental 
in Pure Actuality}; they are God Himself. Keeping this in 
mind,—and realizing that, while we have good grounds in 
creatures for making a distinction in God between Limselt 
and His perfections, and among the several perfections 
themselves, the dtstinction is, after all, a mental ar logical 
one, and not a real distirution,—we discuss the Divine At- 
tributes in two Articles, as follows: 

Article 1. ‘fhe Divine Attributes in General 

Article 2. The Divine Attributes in Special 
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ARTICLE 7. Tue Divine ATTRIBUTES IN 
GENERAS 


a) Meaning of Divine Attributes by Clhasstheatton of 
Divine Attributes 


a) MEANING OF DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 

By the Divine clttributcs we mean those perice- 
tious that, in our limited understanding, must be 
predicated of God as though they were distinet 
qualities which, by natural necessity, follow from 
and characterize the Divine Féssence Itself. 

An attribute is something that must be attributed 
to a nature because that nature demands it. For ex- 
ample, the attribute of infallibility follows fron 
the nature of the Church. For the Church is a dizriire 
institution, a work of God Tilimself, and, im tis 
founding HIe declared that it was to speak im His 
name and to lead men to God, Now, such being ils 
nature, how can it concetvably lead men astray’ In 
other words, how can it be denied that this divinely 
founded and dowered institution is infallible? The 
fact of infallibility follows from and attends upen 
the nature of the Church. Precisely because the 
Church is the essential thing that it is, it mest he 
infallible, Therefore, by a necessity of its nature 
(i.c, by natural necessity) the Church must be 
infallible. And so we say that infallibility is an at- 
tribute of the Chureli. Take another example. We 
say that the actual exercise of reason (that ts, the 
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function of thinking things out. of drawing con- 
clusions, of recognizing that two and two nike 
four) is an attribute of man. for, when muin's ma- 
ture is fully constinited, aud when no element of 
it is lacking, and when its operations are undiwarted 
by wnnaturity, Queonscieusness, disease, man will, 
—-because he is of fhe vature that he is,——-inevitahly 
use his reasoning power. Such a use follows &y iaé- 
ural necessity upon the fully constituted and opera- 
tive essence (i. ¢., the vaiure) of man. The act of 
reasoning, or the ability to exercise that act, 1s there- 
fore an attribute of man. The exaniples show us 
plainly that in creatures au «affribufe is sornething 
that follows from, and attends upon, the rounded 
and operative essence of a reality, but is, in itself, 
an accidental thing, nof to be identtficd with the es- 
sence to which it befangs. Vhe Church, for example, 
is not its infallibility; the Church fas infallibility. 
Nor is man his power to reason; man /tas the power 
to reason. That man he rational (i.e., radically 
equipped ta come to the use of reason) is of lus es- 
sence, and man is defined as a rational arimial; Dut 
man is not necessarily a vectsontng animal, he may 
not come to the use of that for which he is radi- 
cally or fundamentally equipped. The actual use of 
reason is something that a man kas, not something 
that a man ix. But it is something that he has by 
natural necessity, that is, it is somthing that neces- 
sarily follows, attends upon, and characterizes man’s 
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nature, when this nature is fully developed and un- 
thwarted in any way, This we see that an aftridicte, 
in proper sense, is something that 1s really cistiict 
front the essenee, nature, substance, to which it ts 
ascribed. And here we notice again that af(ribules 
cannot be predicated of God tn strict sense, but only 
in an analogical sense, for all that God Aus He ty, 
since He is Pure anc Simple Actuality. There ts 
in Gad no real distinction exeept the real distine- 
tion of the Three Persons of which we have no 
right to speak in philosophy beyond the meution of 
the fact that philosophy finds in such distinction no 
contradiction of its own facts and principles. 

Now, an attribute is not only something that 
belongs to, and attends upon, a rounded and fully con- 
stituted essence. It is also something that character 


_. bses that essence, "Ti Marks te Essence as this essence 


and no other. ft is proper to this essence, aud to this 
essetice alone. Therefore, an attribute is often called 
a property. The term ‘property. derives from the 
Latin proprius which means “one’s own.” Hence, 
the attribute of infallibility belongs to the Church 
alone among all institutions found on the earth; 1 
marks it; if points it out; it is its sign and scat and 
“trade mark” and stamp of identification. So too 
the ability to use reason is a true property of man. 
Vhere are other rational beings than man, for cvery 
spirit is rational, be it angel or devil, and God is 
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rationality itself. But the term retrenué means pos- 
sessed of (or, tn case af God, identifiedd with} un- 
derstanding and will, It docs ant necessarily mean 
the power, and the liuitanen. involved in the process 
of thinking things out. God knows all ihings per- 
fectly and cternally in Elis own essence; angels Cand 
devils, who are fallan angels) know all they can 
know in at itislantaaeous rasp of mined, and have 
no need for the faborious mental process of working 
out an understandable trath by successive steps. No, 
man alone among rational beings has the need and 
the ability to use reason sm, and this use is therefore 
an index of man, a characteristic and mark of iden- 
tification; if belongs to man and to no other; it is 
a properfy of ruan. clitribyvie and froferty are syn- 
onymous terms, yet there is this shade of distic- 
tion between them: the term atlribute suggests what 
must be attributed to a reality by natural necessity; 
the term property indicates the gronad for this 
necessity of attribution imasmuch as that which must 
be attributed to a reality helongs to this reality as 
its very ovum and is ascribable, In the exact and 
strict sense of the attribution, to this one reality and 
to no other. From ail this we Jearn that the proper- 
fies (or attributes} of an essence are revealing 
things; they are the source of our accurate knowl- 
edge of essences. For “ffandsome is as handsome 
does’; “Actions speak’; “as a thing is so it acts,— 
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that is, so it shows itself in its operative properties” ; 
“Agere sequitur esse—tunetion follaws essence” ; 
“By their fruits you shail know then.” 

To sum ap. An attribute or a property is a per- 
fection which necessarily belongs to an cssence when 
that essence is fully constituted and unhampered; 
it is amark and an indicator of that essence. In fiite 
things, attributes or properties are, in thermiselyes, 
non-substantial; they are of the order of accidents 
or accidentals; they mark and qualify snbstances. 
But in the one Pure and Simple Actuality attributes 
are phases of an undivided Infinite Essence, phases 
which the limited human mind must take to appre- 
hend the Divine Essence at all, and phases which in- 
dicate no real distinction in God, but only a rational 
or logical distinction grounded upon the nature of 
the Anite mind and upon its experience with creatural 
reality ; a distinction, in short, which is logical eth 
a foundation (an imperfect one) in reality. 

We have already studied some of the Divine At- 
tributes. In our investigation of the Divine Essence 
we had to approach the subject by way of certain 
fundamental perfecttons, and alt perfections, in pur- 
est sense, are atiributes of God, and properties of 
God too, since they are ascribable to tlim isfititely 
and of ffis Essence and are not so aserthable to any 
other reality than God. So we learned about God's 
unity and unicity, His simplicity, His infinity, His 
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spirituality. These are attributes of God. These are 
properties of God. These are Divine Verfeetions, 
To our minds, these (though tleutified amar them- 
selves, and ideutihed with aff the other perfecitons 
we are yet to consider, and iderdted wath the one 
Divine kissence ftsclf) are baste or Fundamental per- 
fections; in a figurative sense, they are cansdiditize 


of the Divine Issence. In cur present stitdy we are 
“to consider certain other perfections which follow 


from the constitution of the one, simple, infinite 
Spirit, ee ca rertd. ts + Lapeer 
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b) CLASSIFICATION OF DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 

The Divine Attributes are classified as absolute 
and relative; the absolute attrthutes are further 
classified as positive and negalive. 


I. Absolute Divine Attributes are those which we 
consider in studying God in Himself, without bring- 
ing inte our consideration any reference to creatures 
that depend on God. The term absoltie is from the 
latin abselutus which means ‘‘loosed from,” “freed 
from,” “uncondttioned.” So when we consider God 
as “loosed from” aff relations which creatures have 
to Flim, and study Flin in Wimiself alone. we are 
investigating the abselute perfections of God, that 
is, the absolute attributes. Such attributes are, for 
example, the inhinity of God, His immutability or 
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chanyclessness, lis knowledge er wisdom. Absolute 
Drvine Attributes are positlee or negative. 

(a) Positive Divine Attributes are those which 
afiirnt a perfection as belonging dry necessity to God, 
aud identified with His Being and Pssenee. Such. 
for example, are the divine life, the divine will, the 
divine understanding. 

(b) Negative Divine Attributes are those which 
deny imperfections in God. Such, for example, are 
the divine infinity which denics limitation, the di- 
vine sitnplicity which denies composition, the divine 
immutability which denies in God the slightest 
change or shadow of alteration. 
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2, Relative Divine Attributes are those which in- 
valve the relation of creatures to God. Thus the 
perfection called providence,—-that is, the perfection 
whereby God looks out for Tlis creatures, and not- 
ably Ifis rational creatures on earth, seeing that all 
things work together for good,-—-is an attribute oi 
God. Mansfestly, this attribute implies creatttres; it 
brings creatures “into the picture’; it is a relative 
attribute. It is to be noticed that relative attributes 
in God are those that bring creatures inta relation 
with Ilim; it is inaccurate to say that these at- 
tributes bring God into relation to creatures, There 
is no real relation in God to creatures, but complete 
and perfect indcpendence; but there is a real and 
essential relation to God on the part of creatures. 
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SUMMARY OF VII ARTICLU 


' This brief Article has given us an accurate under- 
standing of what is nicat by the terms afivibiele 
and property itt their siricé and Siteral meaning as 
appheable to creatures, and ui their anilogical oican- 
ing as predicable af the Vure Actually and Infinite 
Simple Fssence of God. We have shawna that at- 
tributes and properties are revealing things, and that 
their study leads to a knowledge of essences. There- 
_fore, in our present study about God, we approach 
ato Him by way of His perfections or attributes. We i 
have classified the Divine Attributes as absolute 
and relative, and have seen that the absolute at- 
| tributes are either positive or uegative. 


ARTICLE 2. Frere Divine ATTRIBUTES IN 
SPECIAL 


a) Goodness b) immensity c) Immutability d) Eternity 


ud} GOOUNESS 

Jt is a truth manifested in ontology that every 
being ts gaed, For good means desirable or appetiz- 
able, and every being, inasmuch as it is a being, can he 
be the object of appetite or desire. Fience the mea- : 
sure of being is the measure of goodness, and, view- 
ing the terms in their most abstract meaning, goad 
and being are strict synonyms. It follows at once 
that the Infinite Being is the Infinite Good. 
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In our proof for the existence of Get. taken 
from the grades or degrees of perfection obsers able 
in the world, we developed the truth that the cx- 
intence Of good and beiter (that is, of a fesser of 
greater Tulness of bere) paints inevitably to the 
wrustenee of that which is absolutely best. dfor there 
is necd of an absolute standard betore there can he 
any degrees resulting from a closer or more remote 
approach to that standard. And we concluded our 
argument by establishing the cxistence of the su- 
premely perfect and absolutely boundless Good, the 
Sumaium Bonunt called God. God, therefore, ts m- 
Anitely good; and, since His attributes are one with 
Tlis essence, Gad is fufunte Goodness. 

When we speak of creatures, we make a distinc- 
tion between goodness and perfection. Tevery being, 
as such, is good; but every being is not perfect. A 
being may lack some element, some essential ar i- 
tegral item, and in so far it is imperfect; but even 
an iuperfect being is good as far as it goes, that 15, 
as far as it has being. So the case stands with Anite 
things. To prove a finite thing good is not to prove 
it perfect. Contrariwise, however, to prove a thing 
perfect is to prove it good. Hence, to prove God All 
Perfect 1s to prove Him the Infinite Good. But, 
indeed, the terms good and perfect are synouyinous 
when used with reference to the Infinite Being, and 
whether we take up the point of goodness to estab- 
lish the Divine Perfection, or take up the point of 
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perfection to prove the Divine Gomlness, we are 


following a fully justified mode of procedure. |fere 
we choose to establish the Divine Goodness hy show- 
ing that God is the Al) Perfect. 

God is Pure Actuality. This pomt we have men- 
tioned repeatedly and have demonstrated more dan 
once. Recall here, that the fost actuality can have 
nothing whatever about it that has been received; 
for no recetver is frst; the giver is prior to the re- 
ceiver. AJl, therefore, that the first being has be- 
longs to its own essence and is not ascribable to any 
causes. In other words, the frst being stands self- 
sufficient and self-cxplaining and self-justifying to 
reason. It ts a necessary \eing. Now, a necessary 
being is not conceivably subject to development or 
change, for such processes always result from the 
action of causes upon the heing affected hy develop- 
ment or change; and the first being, the necessary 
“being, is in no wise subject to causes. ltence there 
is in the first being no potentiality, no possibiittics 
to be realized, no capacities to be filled up or filled 
out, no limitations to be extended. Tut that which 
is not potential is actual. In our concept of the frst 
being there can be na note except (He actual, Such 
a being is purely and entirely and unmixedly actual. 
And, since such a being ts also, and necessarily, 
simple, its actuality is identified with its essence. 
Therefore, God, the First and the Necessary, and 
the Simple Being, is Pure Actuality. Now, the word 
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potentiality is synonymous with tiperfectian, A 
thing is said to have potentiality inasmuch as it has 
about it some capacity not yet filled out, sone zins- 
sihiltty not yet actualtzed; in a word, i frcks satie- 
thing, and ts in so far imperfect. But God has abut 
Ilint absolutely no potentiality; therefore, Tie has 
no lack; therefore, Ite has no imperfection what- 
ever; He is the Pure Actuahty and by that tokea tte 
is Pure Perfection. God therefore is purely or 
boundlessly perfect; He is AN Perfect. And this is 
saying that He is /ufinite Goodness. 

In casual speech the term good often suggests 
kindness, consideration, devotion, thoughttuiness 
for others. Thus we say that a devoted! mother is a 
“good mother,” or that a kind person is “very goad 
to everybody.” Now, when we speak of the absolute 
goodness of Gad, all that is fine and perfect about 
this common colloquial meaning of goed is included 
in our use of the term, but this is not the special 
point of the present consideration, This rather be- 
longs to the study which we shall make later in its 
proper place, the study of the perfection of the Di- 
vine Will and, in special, of that Will as expressed 
in Divine Providence. Here we take a more abstract 
view of the matter, considering good#ess rather as 
an absolute perfection than a relative perfection iu 
God, that is, as a perfection which reveals God in His 
own Being rather than one which reveals Him in His 
dealings with creatures. 
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Let us take Just one more compelling argument to 
show that God is the All Perfeet ar the All Good in 
Himseif. 

God is the first cause of all things, Now, what- 
ever of perfeetion is Found in any ecffvet rust he 
found in the cause that produced that effet, cither 
in the same way (if the cause he wacvocal, that is, 
if the cause be of the same nature as the effect, as it 
is, for example, in the case of living creatures re- 
garded as the causes of their offspring) or m a st- 
perior way (if the canse be anefagical, as it is, for 


example, in the case of the sculptor causing the — 


statue to exist as an imaye). Hence, all the perfec- 
tions of creatures miust be found in the cause of alt 
creatures, that is, in God. And, since God fs not the 
univocal but the analogical cause of creatures, these 
perfections must be found in Him sn a way superior 
to that in which they are found tm creatures. St. 
Thomas Aquinas puts the point thus, “It is evident 
that an effect preexists in the power of the cause 
that can produce it; and such preéxistence is not 
of a lower hut of a more perfect order as a mode of 
existence, Since, then, God fs the first cause of all 
things, it follows that in Tiim the perfections of all 
things (existible) are present in an eminent way.” 
Now, “the perfections of alt things existible”’ is a 
phrase that might be formulated as “all possible per- 
fections.” But if all possible perfections are present 
in the !irst Cause, and in an eminently superior 
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inanner, then the Tirst Cause is slinply ATL ierfeet, 
Therefore, God is the All Perfect. Mherelore, Cad 
is the All Good. In a word, God is tatuiuite tacadiess. 


b) TMMIENSITY ~~ 

The tern: Guomensity is from Latin, and literally 
means sicusnrelessuess. A thing is dnmense when tt 
cannot be measured, confined, estunided, quantile, 
As a Divine Attribute tauncusify may be debited as 
“A perfection whereby the Divine Substance ts ei- 
abled to be present in all things and in all places with- 
out being limited or measured by then.” fmniensity 
is not the attribute whereby God is in all things and 
everywhere. This is His whigutfy or actial ontni- 
presence. Immensity is rather God's radivafl oimiti- 
wvifresence, It is viewed by our mivds as Gail's power 


ay Vto be everywhere, whereas ubiquity is the fact of 
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We notice here the marked inadequacy of human 
speech to deal with the Infinite. We speak of the 
attribute of immensity as that by which God is “en- 
abled” to be present everywhere, and we are forced 
by reason to make a mental apology for the term 
even aS we use it. We know, of course, what is 
meant, yet words do not adequately serve to ex- 
press what is meant. That is why we say that God 
is imeffable or “inexpressible in speech.’ Our fan- 
guage only approaches accuracy when dealing with 
the Infinite Being; it is what priggish people like to 
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call “asymptotic,” meaning that i couwies ear whit 
is meant but never quite reaches perfest expressteuy. 
Well, we do what we can, and keep repli o1r- 
selves of the Jianitatious af speech, and tudcec oF 
thought, and ever and anon we suy to OLIESCIVeS, 
“Do not forget that all that Gard vias Ie is; the Jie 
vine Attributes are one with the Divine essence.” 
Tf a person asks, “Where is God? we have our 
answer ready, for we know our little catechism, and 
we say, “God ts everywhere.” Tf the inquircr says, 
“[s God in this roo?” we answer, “Yes.” Ji he 
says, “Is God in we?” or “Is God in that tree?” we 
answer, “Yes.” But God is not in things in such wise 
that the things limit, or measure or confine Linn, 
And this suggests that we revicw our knowledge 
of how a thing may be in a place. 

A thing is said to be in a place circumscriptiirly 
when its own dimensions are co-dimensional with 
those of a surrounding body. A haseball flying 
through the air is, at any given moment, completely 
surrounded by a perfectly fittimge pocket of atmos- 
phere, the inner concave surface of which meets at 
all points the outer convex surface of the ball, and 
determines its proper external place in the air. This 
AS circumscriptice presence, Jocation, or uabication. 
The term comes from the Latin circumiser! plicit 
“written around,” for the containing body (in our 
example, the air) ts drawn around the located body 
somewhat as a line is drawn or wrif: nt around a 
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comn laid flat on a piece of paper. Circumscriptive 
presence or Jocation depeads upon the external mena- 
sures or dimensions of a body perfectly meeting the 


5) See 


enveloping suriace of a containing hedy. We say 
erternal dimensions, for a Ludy has sso ifs auderit 
extension, aed this may best be viewed as the bodly- 
mass contained within its own dimeusious a> within 
a film or skin. Wherever the body ts, as lang as it 
remais the same body with the same quanitiy, its 
internal extension is the same, and its “location” 
in this internal sense is immovable. Thus the in- 
ternal extension and location of the baseball is ever 
the same, though its outer or external location 1s 
changing at each sucecssive moment of is fight. 
Now, God is not t things circumscripiively. Such a 
presence is manifestly a bodily presence, a presence 
by outer materia! dimensions, and God is, as we 
have seen, the infinite Spirit. Besides, circuriserip- 
tive presence is a limiting and determining thing, 
and God is not limited nor determmed by Ults crea- 
tures. For any determination is an actualization of 
potentiality and God is Pure Actuality. 

Now, a thing may be placed or located or present 
informatizely, This made of presence is verificd 
when the located reality is a determining factor, a 
determinant, a form. Thus the substantial form af 
any hody ts iw the body. Thus the lauman = scul 
(which is the substantial form of the living human 
body} is ## a man. thus beauty of feature is iz the 
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beantiful face. Thus the hardness af marbte is tn 
the marble. Vhese forms (substantial or accidental) 
are said in be ix the badies which they determine, 
establish, or characterize. bint it ts manifest that 
they are not present aceording fo measurements and 
dimensions. A man’s soul, or his strength, or his 
appearance, is not mn the man in the sense m which 
the ball is in the air, or a boat is im the water, or a 
reot is in the ground. This is not circumscriptive 
presence, but iaformaticve presence, and the reality 
so present is said to in-form the thing that it de- 
termines, marks, qualifies, limits, characterizes. Our 
casual use of the terms “inform” and “infarmation”’ 
illustrate the root-meaning ot the words; for cur 
knowledge of things in-forms the mitid; it gives 
“shape,” so to speak, to our understanding; 1€ is 
present wt (or “located tn”) our 1anudls, not circum 
scriptively, which is absurd to say m the present 
case, but informatively. In a word, a thing 1s pres- 
ent or is located tnformatively when it 1s a determi- 
nant or form (substantial or accidental) alfecting 
that in which it is said to be present or located. 
Manitestty, God is not in the world informatively. 
He is not the substantial form of the universe, Phe 
old Greek Stoics thought He was, and called God 
the sou! of the warld. Nor ts God the accidental! 
form or determinant of the world,—-the shape of 
the world or its temperature or its appearance or 
any other item of its accidental determinate being. 
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Ifor Gad is the stypersubstance, the AH Pertert and 
Self-subsistent Being; Ife is not the accidcal (1. c., 
accidental form} of anything. 

Thirdly, a thing rmaay be placed or locafed or pres- 
ent ii another thing eperatively, and tt is so present 
when if exercises activity there. This tay happen 
in such wise that the operating or active power (the 
thing Jocated) is limited to one single substance, and 
then it is present operatively and definitively; thus 
the soul is present in 2 man; thus the Itfe-principr: 
is present in a tree. Or the operating or active thing 
may be present to a plurality of things, spreading 
its power arnong them, and then it is present operu- 
tively and exrtensively; thus the sun is said to be 
present in all the places on carth that enjoy its light 
and its warming rays. Or a power may be present 
unlirnitedly to all things, and then it is present opera- 
fively and tmeircumscriptiively. In this last named 
manner, God is present in the world and in every 
creature; He is present operatively, for all things 
depend upon Him as their producing and sustaining 
cause (their cause 1 being as well as their cause ti 
becoming) and they discharge their connatural func- 
tions only in virtue of their God-given equipment 
and by reason of God’s preserving and concurring 
action. God is present in all things operatively but 
incircumscriptively, for Te is in no wise measured, 
limited, or contained, by the universe or any item of 
it, while Ile sustains it in being and operation. 
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Thus God's inayenstiv means Lis radical epera- 
tive and wicircuuiseripfive presence everywhere and 
in aj] things. Tis actual operative aud ineireumecrip- 
ive presence everywhere and in all things is Phys aa- 


Hipresence or UbiGhily. 


The proof of God's immicnsity ts drawn from Pqas 
infinity and from lis beancdless power. 


J. God possesses in an eminent degree, as att actu- 
ality which is tritly identified with Elis own Divine 
lissence, every pure perfection. Now, iunensily is a 
pure perfection, Mor the definition of a pure perfec- 
tion is that it involves in itself no limitation or lack 
or imperfection, and immiensity ts Just Such a per- 
fection, consisting as it does, in the ahsence of all 
limitation. “Pherefore, God possesses this perfection 
in an eminent degree, as an actuality which Js truly 
identified with His own Divine Essence. 


2. God must be present wherever He exercises 
His power. But God exercises Jdis power every- 
where, giving to all things their being, and con- 
serving them i existence, Hence God is present 
everywhicre and in all things. For wherever Gad's 
power is, there also ts the Divine essence, since the 
power of Gad ts identified with ffis essence. Nor 
is the power of God in any way limited,-—for God is 
Inhinite,~and therefore Giod is not bounded or mea- 
sured by actually existing realities in the world. 
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Hence, it cannot be said that God is mercly enexten- 
sive with the universe. God is not only esiniprcscit 
in the sense that Ile is im every actual place and 
every actual reality: [Te has truc dsicusity which 
knows no limit or measure by reason of the creatural 
realities to which and in which Grok as present. 


There is, of cotrrse, a deep mystery in the omnt- 
presence of God. Our imiagination 1s whoily incap- 
able of picturing it, and for this reason it presents 
some difficulty to our grasp. Dut the fact of God's 
omnipresence is inevitable; reason not only allows 
it, but demands it. The limitations of imagination 
cannot dim the clarity of that outstanding truth. 
Nor can the imperfections of mind or the character 
af our human experience allege anything that ayiuls 
in the least to weaken the certitude with which the 
truth is known, We know the truth, and we know 
why it is truth; to explain in last detail foc the 
truth finds actual expression is beyotid our best cf- 
forts. Nar is this to be wondered at, since the finite 
mind cannot fully and adequately comprehend the 
Infinite. The point to remeniber is that the miind can 
and docs apprehend the Infinite, that is, Anozes Te 
with certitude as a fact, and knows about ft much 
that lies within the capacity of the hunian grasp. 
Just as the eye cannot take in the whole carth at a 
glance, but secs that it is there, and takes in much 
that lies within the immediate range of vision; just 
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as the cup cannot take up the entire ocean, but is 
dipped inte a sea that is unsyucstionably flere. unc 
takes up what its itttl: capacity aliows, so dues the 
mind view FnAnitv, sa dous ih fake typ of Uissivaty, 
always sure af fidinity ttsely as an actual mand an tne 
evitable Pract. Ancl the tamiensity and omimpresence 
of God are phases of Indinity that the nind acknow!- 
edges, and indeed is farced to acknowledge, as fac- 
tual; but to picture the inimensity of Giod in imagina- 
Hon, or even ta have a coatuplete and aclequate 
coniprehension of it im intellect, is manifestly not 
to be expected of a creature of strictly and narrawly 
limited capacities, 


A thought has saimetimes found expression in 
the form of an objection to God's immensity, au 
objection which appeals to the Unifinite Diguity as 
its grounds, and, Hike most specious objections 
which have a piots cast, it is very shallow. Ti 
amounts to this. There are things in the universe 
that the human niuind and taste nd wunelean, foul, 
nasty. Can God be present in these things? Tf Ile ts 
present everywhere Fle is certainly in everyifing, 
even in things that are repulsive to the sense of sight 
and of smell. But ts there not some indignity in the 
thought af God’s presence in such things? Not in the 
least. St. Augustine remarks that the sunlight 1s not 
soiled because it sheds its glory upon fetid refuse. 
Nor is the Infinite soiled or tainted by His presence in 
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such things. Remember God is not contained, con- 
fined, restricted, tiniited, measured, hy circuseriptive 
presence in any reakity. Tor the rest, remeniber that 
ai being. masmuch as it is positive bem or reality, 
is good, that ts, tramscendently ar mietuplysically 
pood, regardless of what effect may have upon 
human palafes and noses. Hecause of our cw Vinuta- 
tians, nay, because of our own original delilement, 
we have certain trials of sense and of taste to bear 
in this world; but we must not ascribe our limita- 
tions to the Almighty, nor think that what affects 
bedily things in their circumscrtptive location can 
affect in like manner that [nfinite who is present to 
them and in them iecircumseripiively. 


Since God is present in all things and everywhere 
in an incitcumscriptive manner, we must banish 
from our understanding of His immensity and om- 
nipresence ali notions of extended paris. God Is not 
partly here and partly there. He is not to be con- 
ceived in a hodily manner as a being of immense 
size. God has neither parts nor size. Such things are 
the mixed perfections of bodies, and God is Pure 
Perfection entirely unmixed, Wherever God is, THe 
is wholly present; by Fis essence, by Elis power. St. 
Thomas says, “God is in all things by pewer inas- 
much as all things are subject to His will and con- 
trol; He is present in all things by a true presence, 
inasmuch as all things are open and naked to His 
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knowledge; Tie is present m all things hy esseuen, 
e r - : - . a P 5) 
inasmuch as tle is the cause of thcir Leng. 


c) IMMUTABILITY 

The literal meanitge of the Latin derivative un- 
mutulibity is chamyclessuesy, Ut is a neynidtce foray, 
for it denies something ; ml denies ehange or move- 
ment or alteration in God. Sut the term indicates 
a positive perfection, for its denial is directed against 
imperfection or potentiahly and hence amounts to 
an affirmation of perfection or actuchty. 

Here we see illustrated the manner of our prog- 
ress towards a detailed knowledge of God. We 
learned long since that our procedure in acquiring 
such knowledge goes by three steps (after recogmiz- 
ing Primal Causality, asa preliminary step) called uf- 
firmation, denial, and excellence, or, to vary the ¢x- 
pression, attribution, eligiimation, and trauscendence, 
We affirm af God, or attribute to (Lim, all perteetion; 
we deny of God, or eliminate from our concept of 
Deity, all imperfection; we predicate pure perfec- 
tion of God in a manner more excellent, nore tran- 
scendent, than that which we employ in predicating 
perfection of creatures. In the present instance, 
when we ceclare God fmamutfable, we discern the necd 
of attributing to God a coniplete identity of Being 
and Activity; the need of eliminating from our con- 
cept of God all change or movement; the need of pre- 
dicating changelessness of God ina truly transcendent 
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way so that it does not convey the idea of mere Nvity, 
which is a limitation, but suggests perfeet Ireccdotu 
and boundless eternal action. 

Therefore, when we say that God ps naiedintle, 
that is, when we assert Divine Iranutiihty as iden. 
tied with the Divine Mssence Tiseli, we ures eu 
God is mao wise subject to change; that lic is in- 
deed the Being “with Whori there is uc change or 
shadow of alteration’; that God is uol thereby set 
in a frozen fixedness but is chanyelessly free and 
eternally active. 

Now, when @ creature is called changeless, the 
predication indicates a mixed perfection, that ts, a 
perfection mingled with imperfection. For, while 
there is perfection in endurance or duration, there 1s 
limitation and imperfection in a merely unvaricd 
duration or fixity in being and activity. Of course, 
no creature is changeless in any absolute seuse; but 
in a limited and relative sense some creatures are 
called so. Thus, the human soul is a changeless spirit- 
ual substance. Thus, the unvaried opinion of a stub- 
borti man is a changeless accident. Thus, the move 
lasting bodily materials are metaphorically change- 
less in the sense that change in them occttrs very 
gradually, and that they last a long time. But, 
whether we speak of substances or accidents, crea- 
tures are never changeless in the full and perfect 
sense of that term. And, when we come to consider 
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the Divine Changclessness, we are all too hkely to ; oe 
bring to our study che vetion of the ltnitations that : 7 
associate necessarily with what is called clrangeless- si 
ness amen creatures, By redsow at our whole Hu- g 
man expertence, our first wental reaction ta the Fit 
thought of chaugelessttess ta God is very hhely te 4 

be a mistaken one; we are apt to think of His i 
changelessueéss as a thing that freezes ane tixes Gad, iW 

as a thing that lintits Ilim. Yet we know, upon a - 
moment’s refection, that this cannot be, siucee God 7 - 

is infinite and subject to no limitation at alj. [ut e i 
first we shall look at the compelling praofs for J a: 
vine Immutahrlity ; then we shall notice certain mis- ; + 
taken thouglits about it which we must avoid for +4 ; 
ourselves and correct in oihers. We shall see that ae H 
God must be immutable because of {lis actuality, i F 

. + His stmpheity, Elis wrfouty. 5 
nr i 
~ 4 4. Where there is change or movement (and a 
“movement is synonymous with change) there is 3 
manifestly the actualization of a potentiality. The 5 
thing changed ts, to begin with, changeable. It has 4 

a capacity for change; and when the change occurs, t : 


this capacity is filled out, reatized, actualized. Now, oe 


God is Pure Actuality. There ts no conccivable capac- P 
ity in God; nothing in God can be regarded as not : 
yet filled out. Vience, there is in God no possibility 7 
of change. God 18 taztsmztable. ss i 
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2. Where there 1s change, there is arnways some- 
thing that usdergoes the chanyve; smucKhag which 
renlains the same while the change takes place in tt 
and transforms it in substance or in aceidentais. Dat 
this means that a changeable reality is a cimmpound 
of elements, namely, of the underiytag Ushi thar 
supports the change and of the shifting thing thar 
is lost or gained im the change. In a word, a change- 
able thing is not simple, but composite. Dut Goel is 
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absolutely simple, as we have amply proved a iin- 
other place. Therefore God is not changeable. God 
is immeutable. 
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3. Every change means both a loss and a gain. 
It means the loss of one state or condition and the 
gain or acquisition of a new state or condition. But 
there can be neither loss nor gain in God. [for God 
is infinite; and an infinite Being has all perfection 
in boundless degree, and there is no perfeciion stil 
to be gained; and an infinite Being cannot Jose any- 
thing or it would cease instantly to be finite, since 
the Joss would mack a lack and a limitation, There- 
fore, there can be no change in God. God is un- 
miuttable. 
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When we say that God is immutable, we mean 
that He is entirely so, He is iminutable in substance, 
lor He is the Infinite Spirit and a spirit is not 
substantially changeable but is incorruptible; be- 
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sides, God ts the Necessary Reing, and cannet can- 
ceivably fade, diminish, iall away, corrupt. God ts 
Immutable in wealteere. that is, specifically, 1 ander 
standing and in will. For Gord's understanecdinw cm- 
braces all truth chatipelessty and cternally ; and God's 
wil ais changeless, since a change of walk is always 
consequent upon a change of substance or of knowl- 
edge, and we have just seen that neither strbstanee 
nor wnderstanding is changeahle in God. 

Now, it ts here that a difficulty may arise im our 
imperfect minds. We are apt to think that if God's 
wilf does not and cannot change, we are all the 
helpiess victims of an iron destiny and free-will is 
an itliusion. Or, even if we brush aside this basic 
difficulty, we are likely to think that our prayers of 
petition to God are valucless, since nothing can lead 
to a change i the Divine Will, Of course, these 
difficulties are mere seeming. They occur to us be- 
cause, unconsciously, we attribute to God our own 
human limitations, and misunderstand Ilis eternal 
imnititability, making of it a mere fixity. We must 
remember that God ts eternal and infinite. All things 
knowable are present to God’s knowledge, in fullest 
detail, from eternity. Ffence, every circumstance that 
comes to our knowledge and hears upon our free- 
choice is fully known to God from eternity, and 
from eternity Ile decrees to concur with our free- 
will and, indeed, from eternity [Ic moves it to its 
free choice. Vherefore free-will is sot thwarted 
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nor made illusory by God's changelessiess. tirther, 
(sod from eternity knows every possible potion that 
can ever be offered to Tlitn, and, for those that are 
actually made, Fle bas, from cteruity, prepared the 
answer. Tlence our petitions can and do lave their 
effect. And the petitions must be made, stmece the 
answer to them is prepared from: eternity as cort- 
tingent upon our making them. When God grants 
attr requests there is na change in Gocl. Front cter- 
nity He decrees the answer that cames to us in time. 
Thus our prayers make ail the difference in the 
world. But they make no change in God. We must 
avoid the mistake of attributing to God 4 manner 
of dealing with us that resembles our dealing with 
others. For we must take things one after another, 
we must Inve and act in a succession of tieoniertts, 
hours, day's, years. it is not so with God, 4// things, 
past, present, and to come, are perfectly present to 
aod from eternity. Flenece, an event that looks to 
us like an exceptional thing,—-such as the answer 
to a special prayer, or the intervention of God in a 
miraculous happening,—is just as much a matter 
of eternal anc changeless decree as that which ap- 
pears to us as the fixed course of nature continu- 
ously sustained, The raising of Lazarus was as 
much a matter of eternal Will as the universal law 
that all men must die. The healing of St. Peter’s 
mother-in-law was just as much a matter of eternal 
Will as the constant “law” of nature which requires 
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the cooperation of much time in the curing of a 
fever, and procuces ne tistantancous cures, 

It is interesting to notice thet the persons who 
find diflicuity in the thought of Gods jnuotaldlity 
are usually the sume ypevsans who tek pityiigty of 
the Christian's “anthroprmorpine cunce? af God, 
The overwhelning term authropotarpiic is a sim- 
ple combination of two Greek words. isnieropos 
“man,” and morphe “form,” and means, when ap- 
plied to our knowledge or concept of God, that we 
think of Titm as a kind of superman. That there is 
danger of such a concept (or of such an imagina- 
tion-image) of God occurring to the mind, is mani- 
fest. All mythology is proof of int, and there may 
be some in our awn enlightened age who think of 
God as a gigantic human figtire with flowing beard 
and piercing cye. Perhaps we niight dare to say that 
one af the reasons,—or, at all events, ane of the 
effects,—of the Incarnation, was to give weak man 
the true God in human form, so that henceforth the 
coneept of God as inan shall be a true concept. Put 
the point we wish specially to make is this: the per- 
sons who take a superior attitude and offer criticism 
of the “anthropomorphic concept’ of God, are chem- 
selves hopelessly and falsely authrepomerphie in 
their own conception of Deity. Gor they init God 
as they would limit a creature; Ps immutability 
is a puzzle to them; tis elerntty balles theur; fhis 
infinity and immensity suggest only largeuess to them. 
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And in alf this, they mantfest an idea of God that is 
oily an eniarged idea of a creature. They are ding 
the one thing that they particularly profess ie siviuid 
and te censure in others: they are cvidereing iuntiro- 
pomeorpdiic Hinitations in Uber uation of Creal. 


dd) ETERNITY 

Vhe term eferntty means not only endlessncss but 
if means also an absence of Seyurwaig and an uab- 
sence of successive duration. Only that Demy which 
has had no beginning and will have no end, arc! 
whose existence is not a matter of successive days 
and years but its all present at ounce, mects the re- 
quirements of the tern efermea?é in the strictest sense. 
And it is in this sense that the terms eferiiéy and 
eternaé are applied to God. 

Ponder this definition of eternity, made by Roe- 
this about fifteen hundred years ago: “‘L-ternity is 
the possession, at ance, complete and perfect, of 
houndiess life.” Notice the force of every word in 
the definition, It is the complete possession of endicss 
life, and of beginningless life, that is, “of Downdless 
life.” ‘Phere is nothing lacking in this possession: 
there is net sume of the life yet to come, not any 
of i¢ that has shpped away. And tt is the perfect 
possession of boundless life; it is not held vagtiely, 
as a man might hold great riches without knowmeg 
their exact extent or how every penny is stored or 
invested; no, it is a perfec? possession, a fully real- 
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ized possession, with nothing vague about it, with 
nothing running olF into the region of misty de- 
tails. further, this complete and perfect possession 
of boundless hfe is siauftanceusiy compicte and per- 
fect; If 18 nol a matter of a clearly remensbered past 
and a clearly envisioned future; it is the perfect 
possession Of boundless life which is all there at 
once; and that “once’’ is a changeless eternal now. 
Consider, too, why Boethius speaks of eternity as 
the possession of boundless fife. Fle docs so because 
existence or duration has no perfect form but that 
called life, and the perfect form of existence or dura- 
tion must he attributed to the infmite Being. 

There are three conceivable sorts of duration, and 
these we call tinte, aevtiernity, and etfernify. Time is 
a measure -—at least, it is ever concerved as such, and 
in this phase of its conecpt it is a logical entity, — 
of existence in bodily things: it measures and marks 
existence and operations, happenings and cvents. in 
a bodily universe. Time has been pretty well de- 
scribed as, “‘the measure of movements (or events) 
eonsidered with reference to before and after.” Of 
the nature of time, and of what modern philosophers 
are trying to do with tt, a full account is given in 
both Ontology and Cosmology, but we have no need 
to say more of it here. Vhe second type of duration, 
aevifernity, is the measure of duration in things that 
are substantially unchangeahle, once they are created, 
but which are changeable in operation. This tert, 
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aewtternify Cand the adjective weeticrnal), is applied 
to beings that have had a beginninue but will never 
have an end. JJuman souls, and anvels, arc aeviternal 
betngs. And, as we have seen, efernidu avd eferiial 
are terms that find just application only tea that ie 
ing which is wholly changeless; witch acretts ne 
variation in substance or amature or mperatiats which 
has neither begimning, end, nor succession In ¢x- 
istence. 

Now, it is manifest that eternity, like all the Di- 
vine Attributes, is not a thing that our imagination 
can depict. Imagination tries to depict it; it does ils 
best: but it falls far short of success; indeed, it 
falls short of making even a proper beginning of 
what would have to be an infinite image. But our 
mind can know whiat is wieaitt by eternity, and our 
reason can, and must, recognize the carmpelling nec 
for attributing it to God. And thus, though we he 
finite in all our powers, we can and do realize the 
eternity of God as a fact, although we acknowledge 
its appreciation as utterly beyond us. When fancy 
tries to picture eternity, or even aeviternity, it merely 
presents an image ot tremendously lengthened time. 
Of course, such imaginative efforts are often of 
great practical value. A man may dwell upon the pic- 
ture of staggering reaches of time, and find in it a 
strong motive for working to gain an endless heaven 
and to avoid an endless hell. But the picture is ever 
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an image of greatly protracted fac, and never of 
endlessness. We have all heard the story of the regro 
preacher with his graphic description of cternity, 
the story which describes a little bird taking a drop 
of water from the Atlantic Occan, and carrying it, 
not through the air, but hop by hop across our con- 
linent, to deposit it in the Pacific: then gotng hack, 
hop by hop, for another drop. ‘Phe concltston of the 
story is that when the little bird has completely 
emptied the Atlantic into the Pacific by this unbe- 
lievably slow process, then elernity shall just have 
made a start. Or we may have heard and pondered 
the other graphic description of eternity, or rather, 
of aeviternity, which is sometimes proposed in some 
such form as this: “Suppose the carth were a ball 
of the hardest steel. Now suppose that once In every 
hundred thousands years a tiny insect were to crawl 
a few feet on the surface of this enormous steel hall. 
When the ball 1s entirely worn away by the crawling 
insect, then eternity will have fust begun.” These 
descriptions are amusing; and they are not without 
a certain clement of terror for the mind; and they 
may serve, as we have said, a very necessary practical 
purpose. But even such staggering descriptions as 
these cannot enable imagination to picture eternity 
or aeviternity. Alf they can do is to overwiteltn one 
with enornious reaches of imaginary fimre. They 
stress the point of successive duration and of change. 
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Yet all succession is excluded from the cemeene oi 
eternity; and substantial change is excluded tram 
the concept of acviternity, 


That God is necessarily eternal, ov that eferitty 
is but one phase of the nndivtsille D2vine [ossenec. 
is casily proved, Tt may be proved by appealrag to 
God's infinity, to His simplicity, to Hiss insesirtalil- 
ity, to flis necessity. We choose to present two 
short proofs, taken from the fact that Gerl is Neces- 
sary Being and from the fact that [le is immutable. 


it. God is Necessary Being. He is Pure Actualify. 
He is wholly independent of causes. Now, such a 
Bemg cannot conceivably have a beginning (else Tt 
would be caused; It would be actualized; It weuld 
be contingent). Nor can such a Being have an end- 
ing (else Jt would suffer the action of a cause which 
would bring It to an end; It would be contingent 
upon such cause; It would be in potentiality towards 
the action of such cause). Nor can such a beimg 
have any succession of times or moments in cdura- 
tion (else ft would he continuously actualized and 
would not be Pure Actuality to begin with; it 
would be contingent upon the coming of moments 
not yet lived; It would be affected by the causal 
action of such moments). Hence, the Necessary Ic- 
ing, the Pure Actuality, the Causeless Being, cannot 
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be subject to beginning, cuding, or succession tf 


a7 


existence. Therefore, Gani is eterizaf. 


2. We have proved that Gocl is tramutable. But 
what is mmtutable is necessarily eternal A being 
that comes into existence is net immutable. for it 
comes. A being that has au ending is not unmutahle, 
for it gues, A being that suffers succession in its 
existence is pat immutable, fur it pregresses from 
moment to mowent, Therefore Goud does nat come 
into existence; ffe docs not pass out of cxistence ; 
He does not undergo the passing of successive pe- 
riods, stages, or moments. Therefore, Gad is efernad. 


SUMMARY OF TITE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have considered certain Divine 
Attributes, namely, God's Goadness or Perfection, 
His Immensity, Elis Immutability, Jlis Eternity. In 
a former Chapter we established the fundamental 
Divine Attributes of Unity, Simplicity, Infinity, 
Spirituality. We have based our proof ot God's 
goodness on the fact that Ile is Pure Actuality. We 
have proved the tnmmensity of God, and His ubiquity 
ef omnipresence, from Tlis infinity, and from the 
fact that Ife is the necessary }'irst Cause which gives 
and supports the existence of all things. We have 
found that God is present everywhere and in all 
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things operatively and inetromnseriptively., We have 


proved the immutability ef Gord from ibis actual- 
ity, siraplicity, and nifinity, We have shows: the trie 
meaning of eternity, and have seen tlt Crod must 
be eternal since (le is the Necessary [eing and is 


inuiutable, 
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BOOK THIRD 
THE OPERATIONS OF GOD 


This Book discusses the operations of God in so far as 
unaided human reason may apprehend them. It makes no 
study of the divine activity which theologians call the 
eternal generation af the Son of tod and the eterual pre- 
cession of the Holy Ghost; this is a matter of Revelation, 
not of philosophy. This Book studics the activity of God’s 
intellect and will, wherein (iod ts the Creator, Conserver, 
and Governor of creatures and the Concurring Principle in 
their activities. In a word, this Book sturdies the internal or 
immanent operations of the Pivine Intellect and the Diyine 
Will, and the transient effects (or, less accurately, the 
transient operations of God) whereby all creatures stati 
in an essential and veal relation to their Creator, Conserver, 
Governor, and Concurring Principle. The Book has two 
Chapters : 

Chapter I. The Immanent Operations of God 

Chapter TI. The Transient Operations of God 
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CHAPTER € 
{THE IMMANENT OPERATIONS OF GOD 


This Chapter studtes the operations of uiderstandiag and 
Willing which are identilted with the Divine Essence, and 
which, so to speak, constitute that Essence as a Personal 
Nature. An wimanert operation is one that remains, it it- 
self and in its main cect, within the principle that gives 
rise to it. It tsa vital Operation, a life-operation, Now, the 
life af God is not an organic Hfe; there can be ne question 
of vegetal or sentient operations in (iod; but there can and 
must be the perfect, the infinite, operations of intellect and 
will, These @perations are not accidents in Goad, as under- 
standing and wilfing are in man. For in rod there are no 
accidents ; al that God has He is: all perfections are identi- 
fed in God with the simpie Divine Essence. The Chapter is 
divided inta three Articles. as foHlows: 

Article 1. The Operations of Giod’s Intellect 

Article 2. The Operations of God's Will 

Article 3. The Personal Nature of Got 


ARTICLE 1. THR OPERATIONS OF Goun’s 
INTELLECT 


a} The Dtvine Knowledge ib} Classtfieation of the 
Divine Knowledge c) Fhe Divine Ideas 


a} THE DIVINE KNOWLEDGE 
We have seen that God is the All Perfect. Every 


pure perfection is found in God in infinite degree, 
181 
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Now, knowledge is a pure perfection. Therefore, 
we see how right and reasonable is the statement of 
our little catechism, “God kuaws all things.” 

God’s knowledge not only extends to all things, 
but it exfausts the knowability of things. Such 
knowledge ts called coutprefiensze hnowedye. Vraly 
coulprehensive knowledge ts beyoid the capacity of 
any creature; all creatural knowledge is apprcsien- 
stue merely. For to coniprehend a thing is to know 
it thoroughly in itself and m aff its actual and pos- 
sthle relations with other things. To comprehend a 
thing is not merely to know what the thing is, and 
how it stands with reference to other thing's; tt ts 
also to know all that the thing cotld be and how it 
could stand with reference to all other things actuai 
and possible. Manrfestly, such complete knowledge 
is not within the prasp of a Anite understanding, Yet 
such knowledge must be predicated of the Infinite 
Understanding. 

Truly comprehensive, and hence mfmnite, know!- 
cdge is called perfect science. It is our purpose to prove 
that this perfect science exists In God and is one with 
the Divine Essence Itself. The proof is direct and 
compclling. 

“The infinitely perfect Being must possess, in a 
trauscendent or eminent way, all pure perfections. 
Now, knowledge is a pure perfection, for it nivolves 
tn afself (omitting consideration of the manner im 
| which some creatures must laboriously acquire it) 
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no imperfection. Hence knowledge must extst m the 
infinitely perfect Being in a transcendent or erninent 
way. But knowledge cannot exist in thy ilinttely 
perfect oing in a transcendeut way except at he 


comprehensive kuowledge, that is, perfect science. 


Therefore, perfect sctenec exists in the infinitely per- - 


fect Being, that ts, in God. But, sinee Ged 18 abso- 
lutely simple, [fis knowledge is not someting added 
to His essence, or compounded with [its essence: 
it is something identified with Ilis essence. ilence, 
God not onty has perfect science; He is perfect set- 
ence; He ts infinite understanding. 

In Criteriology we learn that non-matcriality is 
the root of knowledge and of knowing. A thing that 
is wholly material, such as a stone, has no amplitude 
of function, no power of taking in the “fornis” of 
other things as such (that ts, as of other things), 
but is limited to its own form: and any accidental 
form which it receives it makes its awn, But a 
knowing-ercature (attimal or man) can receive or 
take in other things cognitionally ; 1 can know them; 
it can take in their forms without making them its 
own; it can possess the forms of other things (that 
is, can know other things) as ether things. In a 
word, a knowing-creature is less limited than a non- 
knowing creature hecause it has less of the limita- 
tion imposed by sheer materiality or bodilmness. And 
the less of materiality about a knowiig-creature, the 
wider and deeper its range of knowledge. and the 
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more pure, universal, and abstract are the items or 
elements of its knowledge. “Uhits the iuitelleectual 
knowledge of man is of wit: at deep raiuue, ds 
universal and abstract, while the seatfent hinivledee 
of mun or beast is linnted to eanercte amd sineular 
things. dn a word, the migre a dhing ts removed 
from niaieriality and the limitations thitt come with 
materiality, the more perfect is its opcraiion of 
knowing and the more embracing and compete ts 
its knowkdge. Now, God is the Infinite Spirit. In 
Ciocd there is no materiality whatever. Thercivre, in 
God there ts nothing to limit and qualify kuawledge. 
It follows that God’s knowledge twist be the most 
perfect possible. tn God there is perfect science. God 
is perfect science; God ts infinite understanding. 

Now, it may be asked, “Whiat is the objeet of 
God's knowledge?” The strnple answer is, “AL 
things knowahle.”’ But there is need to male a dis. 
tinction here, and to discern what is the pronary, 
and what the secondary, object of the Divine In- 
tellect. 

Vhe primary object of a knowing-power (or sim- 
ply the primary object of knowledge in any knower) 
is that which 1s attained by the knower directly, 1m- 
mediately, and in itself. The secondary object of a 
knowing-power is that which it can know éhrough or 
by reason of the primary ob ject. 

The primary object of the Divine Intellect is the 
Divine Kssence Itself. For, tn ary knowing-heing, 
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teeter te 


there is a proportion, an equants,, betvicen the ching 
it is framed to know anid Vs puwer te kiow i. Bui 
between the Tnhyite Voocderstinding and whed it cen ~ o 
know there can he a propartion or emuahiiv oly rf : 
the object kuow 1 fee itself afte. Asal tlie ony 

infinite oOhject is the Indinite Teing, dint is, tie 1i- 

yine lissence Ltself. Vherctoie. Ciod kinaws dim. 

self, Arst ancl foremost (that ts, as priniary ubjece pf. 

Nor is there any force in the objection that if God 

knows timself perrectly fle is, so ta speak, dette 

and limited by that knowledge, and, sinee God is in 

no wise limited, this involves a ecorntradiction and 

eannot be; therefore, says the objection, Ged does 

vot perfectly know Himself. The ebicction is short- 

sighted. For if there ts auqthaag that God's knowl a 
edge does nat include, it ts imperfect knowledse, ‘o 
and is therefore a lack anda fio in the pericet and 

limitless God. In a word, the objectten secks to 

avoid a difficulty which is mercly apparent by diving 

full force into a difficulty which is real and unan- 

swetable. Of course, 1f God's knowledge were a 

thing which God merely fax; if it were an aeejuisi- 

tion of God; tf it were something stuperacdded to the 

Divine Essence, it teowd be a linuting thing, and for 

God to know Tlimsclf woulel be for Ged to know 

the boundaries of the Beutnrlless and ta reenenize 

limits in the Timithess, But, us we have seen, Crodd’s 

knowledge is one with IdimscIf. Tt is net something 

acquired by Gad as creaturai knowledge is acquired 
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by a knowing-creature. What we calf Gad’s knowl!- 
edge is only one phase of God's 1ifnite essence. And 
to say that Goct knows Huuself perfectly, anc that 
the Divine Essence ts the primary aliject of the Me 
vine UWederstancding, is merely to sav that Giodl is 
Himself, Idence the objection is mantlestiy fonnded 
upon a seeming dtMculty merely, aud not apen a 
real one. 

in knowing Himself perfectly (that is, compre- 
hensively} God knows the full extent of all Eis 
powers. Hie therefore knows all things creatable, 
ail things sustainable, all things with which Jie can 
concur in betng and in action. In a word, in ank 
through His knowledge of Titmsctf, God knows all 
other things. Now, what is known in and through 
the primary object of knowledge is the seconrlary 
object of knowledge. Therefore, all things other 
than God, all creatures and all their actual and pos- 
sible relations, constitute the secondary object ot 
God’s knowledge or of the Divine Intellect. 

St. Thomas Aquinas puts the matter thus, “It is 
clear that God knows Himself perfectly, else Fle 
would not be perfect in being, for His very being 
is to know, Now, 1f anything is known perfectly, its 
power is known. And if a power is perfectly known. 
there are known also the realities to whtch the power 
extends and in which it produces its effects. ‘Vhere- 
fore, since the Divine Power extends to all things 
as their First Efficient Cause, it follows that God 
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in knowing Pfimself knows all things other than 
Huarself.”’ 

God's knowledge of all things other than Him- 
self, that is, Jits knowledge of all creatural reality, 
IS not a mere general knowledge, but is perfect in 
all detatls. It is traly comprehensive knowledge, 
since tt is knowledge in and of the Tafinite Being, 
Therefore, God knows every singic thing that now 
exists, has existed, will exist, or could exist. All 
things, actual andl possible, necessary and free, subh- 
stantial and accidental, are perfectly comprehended 
by the Divine Intellect. 

Grad knows Himiself perfectly, and He knows all 
other things in Ffiniseif. In this the Divine Knawl- 
edge is different from creatural knowledge, say human 
knowledge. Tar a man knows things i fthem- 
selves by reason of a species or cognitronal image 
which the reafitics known impress upon his knowtng- 
powers or faculties. A man receives his knowledge; 
it is something over and above his essence and not 
part and parcel with his essence itself. A man gathers 
his knowledge, beginning with the sense-grasp of 
bodily things which he finds about him in this world. 
From this he rises to intellectual concepis, and to 
the knowledge of things bodily and non-bodrly a 
their essences. Thus we say that a man knows reali- 
ties tn themselves and not in himself. Gut God's 
knowledge is not acquired, not gathered, not buiit 
up, not reasoned out or abstracted. God’s knowledge 
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docs not result in God from the unpression pon 
the Divine Mind of the images or speciey of crea: 
tures, God's knowledge ig necessarily one with the 
Divine iMssence, ancl is therefore ehanecloess and 
dermal, Gad’s kuowledge of creaittres shoes sat ile- 
pend upon the creatures being bere te wnpress then. 
selves upon This notice; God needs no expericuce of 
creatures to form in Lliimself the ideas by whitch 
they are known; THis knowledge of creatures is full 
and perfeet fram cfernity and was thus fill and per- 
fect before any creature existed, Nor 1s Greod’s knowl- 
edge improved or in any wise altcred by the fact 
that certain creatures come into existence at a mo- 


ment and in a manner cternally decreed by the Di- | 
vine Will. From eternity God knows all possilbte | 
creatures, in all their possible rehittons, me Jfiniself, 


and not ut thewiselves. In the single and sinyle and | 
eternal grasp of His unchanging essence, Gol per- 
fectly and eternally knows all creatural realities. 


1 
| 
| 
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A special question which has been the subject of 
a prolonged and still unsettled controversy must here 
he presentecl. Tt may be expressed m these terms, “In 
what manner does God know future free events 
(cenlied ‘future contingencies’), that is, thing's that 
are aciually going to happen, but are not in then. 
sclyes things that need to happen sitece they depend 
upon the free choice of rational creatures?” A fu- 
ture contingency or future free event depends upon, 
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or is contingent upen. fhe eqeritian of causes that 


are not truly preaientbtls, sive these calises are ned 
necessitated buat free. That Jul, wie ts three. will 
mtery Jane, newhy barn, tvedty years henes on a 
certain day and ata certam bauer, niny bea diet, bat, 
at this moment, it is a Padure comiseney, That 
Jaries will quarrel with: bis cainlover acst year ane 
throw up his job, may comm to pass in actual fact, 
but right now it is a Jinture comlingency or future 
free event. God knows tliat these fnitire contingen- 
cies will corne to pass; there is a doubt or question 
on that point, But the controversy focusses upon 
the masszer or the mode of God's knowledge of fu- 
ture coutingencies, Afozw does Gad kiow these future 
free events? The following opmions are offered in 
answer to this question: 


I. The Doctrine of Afolima. Molina, a famous 
Spanish Jesuit of the sixteenth century, notable both 
as a theolovtan and a phitosopher, held that God 
knows future free events in his “supcreoriprehen- 
sion of causes,” independently of any decree of the 
Divine Will. This opinion seems inadequate. Por to 
know a contingent or free event in its cattses, is to 
have only a more or less perfect conjectival knowl- 
edge of the event; it is to he fi position to make a 
more or less perfectly accurate guess about the event. 
But God's knowledge is in all ways most perfect and 
most certain, with no guesswork about it. 
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The Doctrine of Bates. Banez, famous Don- 
i STeobnaa, 


2, 
iican contemporary and countryman © 
held that God Knows future free events in tke eter 
nat decrees of llis wilh Thts doctrime. Lally stvted, 
Por the divine decrees are nei 
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seers tiisleading, 
blindly issued laws, nor are they cleerees which tle- 
stroy the real freedom of free canses. Yet, mr resell, 
the blust doctrine of Dadez seems to suggest bath 


af these impoasstbilities. 


3. The Doctrine of Cajsetan. Cajetan, sixteenth 
century Italian theologian and philosopher, holds the | 
opinion commonly accepted as the /hoirsfic doc- | 
trine (that is, as the true interpretation of the cdoc- 
trine of St. Thomas Aquinas). Efe teaches that God | 
knows all future events, including future free events, ’ 
in Ifts own essence, as presenti, and in the light ot | 
His eternal determining decrees. This doctrine ap- 
pears to be the most acceptable of ail. We paitse 


upon its several points for a brief word of explana- 


tion and proof. 

wt) God knows future contingencies 
For the process of time has no luutting 
the Infinite Mind; to God there is no future and no 
past; all things are present to His knowledge. Anct, 
granted that future free events are future to fntte 
minds, and hence are but a matter of conjecture or 
uncertain knowledge, they are present to the Infinite 
Mind and are thus the object of certain knowledge. 
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Again, the future free everts that are actually : 
io happen, have, «ew they happen, the necessity of 
fact. In themselves, considered abstractly. they dn 
not need to happen: they depend upaa free choice; 
but when the choaiee is once mice and ile cveats aciu- 
ally come to pass, then they fave to be what they 
are. Now, the Infinite Attu actually beholds these 
events, as present, aud hence as huving the necessity 
of fact, which docs not ia the least affect their es- 
sentially free character, bat which rcuders therm ob- 
jects of certain knowledge in the Infinite Mind. 

b) God knows future contingencies i Pfis own 
esserice. For the Divine Essence, viewed as the )i- 
vine Knowledge, embraces cornpletcly all possibili- 
ties, and so embraces all future realittes. “(hus the 
Divine Fessence Itself is sufficient reason to account 
for God’s knawledge of future free events. 

¢) God knows Future contingencies in the Itght 
pof His eternal determining deerees. lor all things 


“have their being in the will and power of God to 


bestow it, and in the will and power of God to con- 
cur in creatural activitics and operations. Ttence, 
while the free wills of rational creatures are truly 
free, and they truly choose their proximate objects, 
such freedom and such choice is dependent upon 
God's eternal decrees to create the free wiils, to sus- 
tain them in freedom, and to meve thei and to concur 
in their free choice. Ontology teaches us that the root- 
principle of sheer possibility is the Divine Intellect; 
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things possibie have their possibility, iu last analysis, 
because they are known as posse in the Divine 
Ahn. And thetr extrinsic possibiltry Ciliat is, their 
posstlality as things ¢sxistible, mot merely as things 
tliinkable) depends tupow the ivine Walle aud) henee 
onthe cternal deerces of Crem. Now, fiuitare drec events 
are more than merely possible, since they are. asa Facet, 
got to take place. But if the ivi Wall and its 
decrees are requisite for extrinsic possihility, tts 
stil more evident that the Divine Will amc its de- 
crecs are required for future actuality; for if even 
the lesser mode of being reguires the Divine Will, 
certainly the greater or more perfect mode of being 


requires It, 


. Bb) CLASSIFICATION OF THE DIVINE KNOWLENGE 
= We may distinguish in God (by a distinction of 
reason based on reality) knowledge that is: 2. Spec- 
\ ulative or Practical; 2. Necessary or V'ree; 3. Ay 
\ proving or Non-approving; ¢. Knowledge of Simple 
! Tntellivence or Munowledge of Viston. The last clas- 
' sification is, far and away, the most iniportant we 
' have here to consider. But we shall say a word of the 


other types too. 


r. Speculative knowledge means knowledge that 
contemplates truth but has no direct concerit with 
action. When a man studies ancient history for the 
suke of information, he does not propose to do any- 
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thing with the knowledge nequived. (is tt is spoecu- 
lative. Fle wants knowledge ior the en 
enrichnicut of mind it vives lita: he wants truth ta 
kitowe tl, to comtenipiite tl. Suet. i enerel, is sper 


lis 
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wlattee knowledge, “Phe ternt speenftitee conies from 
the Latin verb sfeeufars “to lool ate” Bat when a 
man studies carpentry, or engineering, he uucnds tr 
use his knowledge in doing things. Tits ati is prite- 
fical. FTe wants to know that be may do something 
in consequence. Such is practice! knowledge. The 
word practical has its roots in the Greek praticn “to 
make, to do.” Now, God’s knowledge of JFTiniself 
is manifestly speetdative kavwledge. lis knowledge 
of things other than Hinrsclf is at once specubrhiae 
and practical. Of things sheerly possthle. not con- 
sidered as to he made or not niade but seen mercly 
in themselves as what cord be niade, God has speen- 
lative knowledge, and, imasrouch as possibility in- 
volves something practical (namely, what could 
actually be miade or done} Elis Knowledge is also 
practical, Of things that are not hut are going to he, 
it is manifest that the Divine Knowtedge is bath 
speculative and practical; speculative inasmuch as 
it knows them as things, practical inasmuch as it 
knows them as things to be made. Of existing things, 
God's knowledge is speculative inasmuch as these 
are Pere 


things are knowable objects and, indeed, 
fectly known in the Divine Essence: and practical 
inasmuch as God knows how to sustain these things 
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i being and aperalion. Gud's Knowledge or evil is 
mainly speculative, vet it is alse practical inasrntich 
as itis lnawledge of what Goil permits, tipedes, or 
draws into place tn Elis provideree, 


2. God's knawledge of llimself ts decusary 
knowledge, that ts, tle knows Etimself perfectly and 
cannot be ignoratut of Tlmuisclf; as Tie is Neeessary 
Jeing, and as His knowledge is cne with Ilis Ies- 
sence, so Ife is Necessary Knowledge. God's knowl- 
edge of things that depend fer being upon Wis 
perfectly free and infinite Will is called free knowl 
edge. God cannot be ignorant of these things, but 
they are not one with ifimself as Necessary /nowl- 
edge, even though they be known in His ctcrual 


Hssence. 


3. God’s knowledge of creatures in their posttive 
being, that is, in their essential and transcendental 
goodness, is knowledge which involves approval, So 
the Creator, looking upon and knowing the works 
of His hands, “saw that they were very good.” 
God’s knowledge of things in their positive being or 
goodness is not something aloof and detached ; it is 
not knowledge merely, but it is causal knowledge, 
since God, whose essence and knowledge are really 
identihed, is the cause of these things; hence, nececs- 
sarily, Fle approves them, God’s knowledge of evils, 
of deficiencies, is non-approving, since God is only 
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= 


the accidental catise of plysival ceil, aud is in no 


sense (he cause OF Sin or medcit evil. 


g. The most nupertant distinetion of the Divine 
Knowledge is tlt which elassihes tooas a} The 
Knowledge of Sstvaple trteligenec or Sime Under- 
standing, an?! (2) The Naeesvledge of Vistar. 

(a) The Snowledge of Siiiple Thteliigence is 
that Divine Kuowledve which has as tts rdefcet (that 
is, as the thing kui} cl! ffungs possiiie but not 
things that are cver to be. Ml that cod be, but 
have not been, are not, nor wil! be,—iliese things 
are the object of the Divine Knowledge of Simple 
Intelligence. 

(6) The Knowledge of Viston is that Divine 
Knowledge which has as its ebject all that has been, 
is, or will be acted. Things that have cxisted mn the 
past, or exist now, or will exist in time to come,-— 
these are the object of the Nnowledge of Vision; 
these things lic within the cirect view, so fo speak, 
of God, which beholds them as Aresernt, no matter 
what be their position in the time-limited view ot 
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finite mitts. 

Now, Molina and many other philosophers have 
taught that a third classdication is to be sade in 
the Divite Knowledge, and that (lus hoids a middle 
place between the two types Just nicitioned, and ts 
to be called, tn consequence, screntia media or “Mid- 
die Knowledge.” The Latin term, sciresulta aredia, 
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is auiversally used when this ciassihvation of Divine 
Knewldedee is in question; one never lrears or reads 
the Huglish transtarion of ir “Phe Alolinter clocerine 
sannaets to this: Geol hnows lige aicnly paxsble 
by lis Naewledge of Sintec Poigliveiee: dhe 
hoes all actual Uunes, mehading: these (rudy fusare, 
hy lis Nnowledge of Vision. Gat there is & special 
class of things not included aimoug the objects of 
these two types oF knowledge. There are the things 
which a man zlou/d coe if certain canditiuns were ty 
be fulAlled, but which, as a fact, he will ae? da he- 
‘ause those conditions will net be fulniled. These 
things are called “conditionally future cvents” or, 
in the commonly used Latin term, fafurioitia. The 
juiuribilia (things that are not truly future, since 
they will never come to pass, Inte things canditron- 
ally future because under certain conditions, that 
will not be realized, they eeaedd come to pass by the 
free choice Of man) are the objects of the screntia 
urect le, 

We do not find acceptable the doctrine of Molina, 
nor are Wwe prepared to recognize the sefeutia utedia 
#S a necessary classification of the Divine Knowl- 
alge. We do not agree that the frfirthifia consti- 
tute a special class of knowahles, distinet from the 
respective objects of the Kuowledge of snnple Tn- 
tcllivence and the Knowledge of Vision, And where 
we find no truly and definitely distinct object of 
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knowledye, we dust wot asses the exixreree of 
definticly distiuc! ype al kueoswving, 

Certainly, we adit. said emspdeideaiv assert, that 
God knows all thitigs kuowsdble, tacleclire the fisfitre~ 
bilia, Our Lord wave expression to dis knowledge 
of such conditionally fiiture events when Pe snd 
(Luke a, 63). "Woe ta thee, Corozain, woe 10 thee, 
Bethsaida. For if in) Tyre and Sidon had hee 
wrought the mighty works that have heen wrought 
in you, they would have done penance fong ago, 
sitting in sackcloth and ashes.” riod knows the 
futuribilia, But we assert that this knowledge is 
Knowledge of Sinple Intelttyenee. We find no need 
for declaring the existence of a selenfit witeitic, We da 
not find acecptable the Molinist aretument thé the 
fituridilia are an abject disitget frewi tire respective 
objects of the other two types of Divine Nnowkslye, 
and that fifuribilie are something more than thins 
sheerly possible (which fall uuder Simpiz Intell 
gence) and soinething Jess than things to be actual in 
future (which fall under Vistorr), 

God's knowledge of things to come is Knawledge 
of Vision, for the time efement does not atect the 
Infinite Mind, and thitigs to comm are scen as pres- 
ent. God's knowledwe of things that word come 
under certain conditions is cither knaowledve of 
what will be when conditions are felalled Cand this 
is Knowledge of Vision); or it is knowledge of 
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what would be, but actually will net be. since thie 


conditions are net to tn: PubGileal anel this amuruits 
to knowledge of things possible, ancl eos under 
the Naowlefpe ob oiniple Pntetlivence. 

Father Boedder, Sf, in his Nediral 7 vicategy 
(p.28od, says, “We ourselves hold strongly to what 
is meant by the term scientia media, without iWsist- 
ing upon the necessity Of relatntug ilua ferm as 
such,” Well, cerlainly we all hold strongly to the 
manitest truth that God knows alt knowalles, in- 
cluding the futuribitia, and that appears to be the 
essence of “what is meant by the term scleutic 
media.’ If we reject the term ilself, and fie special 
and distinct type of Divine Knowledge which the 
term suggests, we have solidly scientific grounds for 
our action, Tor the axiom, “Phings are nat to he 
multiplied without necessity’ forbids the forming 
of distinctions in the Diyine Knowlectge without 
definitely distinct objects of knowledge which de- 
mand them. 

We may conclude our brief discussion of this 
question by defining the sctentza sedi in terms ac- 
ceptaple to the Molinists: “The scicutia wiedia is 
that Divine Knowledge whereby God, antecedently 
to Hlts decrees of fulAfling or not fulfilling condi- 
tions for action, knows for certain what a man 
{i.¢., a free creature) would do if such conditions 


were actually fulfilled.” 
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The discussion of sofeafer media is raiher aca- 
demic than practical Bur there is another, and a 
tlicssat practical, purest iat which we THVLEST mMCNEON 


here. lt is the question of God's furcknowledge and 


man's free will 
God hagwa alt inaies, 
- ee eer es te a _ > 
present, and even titny's coniltionalfy fature. ut 
necessartiy as Gad knows then to be. 


Aintiure as welf as past ane 


things are 
Therefore, ttappears that human freedoni is ithisory. 


For if God knews what TI ant zoing to do at every 
moment of any future, that ts what fo am surely 
going to do. Llow, then, am 7 free? We answer that 
knowiedge daes not necessarily create or cause its 
object. Ged knows what I wiil choose and that 1 
will freely choose it. Firs knowledge does not tni- 
pose necessity upon my choice. A man knows that 
excessive drotking will produce intoxication, bet his 
knowledge does not tnake Ann drunk. A snortsman 
knows that the race will start at a gtven signal, but 
his knowledge dovs not cause the horses to run. The 
college chef knows that when he rings the dinner- 
gong, there will be a prompt asscmliding of stadents 
in the dining-hall, but his knowledge does not take 
away the freedom of the students. ‘Chere is no reel 
diMiculty in this matter of Divine lorcknowlecdge 
and human free-will, The difficulty is mere seeming. 
‘There is a mare intriguing, yet not a more real, 
difficulty in the question of God's requisite support 
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ane movement in mig’. aeiuial Free clotee. Vis dif- 
fiewliy we shall consider du dias next & lapser, 


Cc) THE DIVING IDEAS 

Wher we speak of ffeas ar catecpix we mican, 
first noel foremost, Chose iueutal represcatiiians of 
essences whieh are forned by the human tind act- 
ng upon the fncdimgs of the senses. Plere, when we 
speak of the ideas iti the Divine Afénd, car langnage 
is analogical Fer God knows Ure essences of all 
things without having to form the representations 
of them within Pliniself; lie does mot require that 
throngs exist to be known, nor docs Ste necd to be 
unpressed by the spectes or tunayes of things to have 
them cognitionally present in TJis essence. Since 
God is the first Being, Tle exists before all crea- 
tures, and His perfeet knowledge of creatures 55 
not gained or acquired fram them, hut is present 
in and of [Tis essence from eternity before any crea- 
tures exist. Further, the cognitioual presence (that 
is, the idea Or concept) of any reality is not in God, 
as itis in man, an accidental thing; it is really tdenti- 
fed with the Divine T’ssence Itself, as we know 
from the perfect and pure stnplicity of the Infinite 
Being, We must keep all this in nond as we discuss, 
in human and therefore in metaphorical termis, the 
ideas in the Divine Intellect. 

It is manifest from the order and heauty of the 
universe thit its "ficient Cause Is a mast intelligent 
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cause. The Destgner and Governor of the world 
knows what lle is about. Now. where there is design 
and governance, there ts antecedent Autczfledgye, and 
a accordance wth dis kuowledee the plan is farnice 
and cxectuted. God, thereiere, amtccedently to the 
existence of any creature, knows the tuiverse in 
peneral anel da everk siallest detaul, \We sav that 
the “clemenis” of this knowlelye are the Divine 
Tdeas. 

God is an intelligent agent, Uiat is, ole who acts 
with understanding of what is being done and with 
the will to do it. We fined! around us here in the 
world, and indecd we find within ourselves,—--in the 
body-processes of digestion and nervous reaction, 
for instance,- -forces or agencies at work which are 
not thernselves imteligent. Vhe stone manifests the 
action of cohesion and gravidation; the pliant grows 
and matures and reproduces its kind; the asmtnial 
sces, hears, experiences appetite ar teudency; and 
in all these agents (that Is, actors or doucrs or per- 
formers) we find no understanding and no con- 
scious free direction of the acttvities mentioned. 
such agents are called natural agents Cagertia per 
natured) to distingyish them from inéeiigent agents 
Cageniia per ittellection). Man, dowercd as he is 
with understanding and free-will, is, in his human 
or free acts, an ageus per intellectiaats le ig an in- 
telligent agent, And, since intelligent activity is of 
its nature a finer and purer perfection than natura! 


~ 
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activity; since, indecd, mielfigent actietty is. im it 
self, @ pure perfection, @& tiust be aftripticed ina 
transecendent or eminent manner ta tie ditsf perm, 
God must fre the ayes for tidedfcedur par execl- 
lenee. And this means thot the ideas cb all creatabile 
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ings, of all (ings possibbsy, must bo perbeuils: pres- 
ent inand of the Divine [fsscence from cieriiety, 
Now, the ideas according ta which, amd mi the 
light of which, free intullgcnt activity ts cxeretsed, 
are the evemplar-causes oF the eficets which such 
activity produces, The stately building which wins 
the adnuration of the beholder, was envisioned in 
the mind and imagination of the architect before a 
stone of it was actually laid. It was known by the 
architect before it was given actualtty or existence, 
and the kuowledge was the ligt asc gute of the 
work that produced the building. Vhe knowledge of 
the architect, which was first expresses in plans and 
blue-prints and afterwards in sicel and stone, was 
the exeniplar-cause of the activity of buiidtug and 
of the Antshed edifice itself. In a stnular manner, 
Crod’s perfect knowledge (or the Divine ldvas} of 
all things created is the exemplar-cause of al crea- 
tures. We say that m God there ure archetypal ideas 
of ail that He has made, and indecd there are in 
God archetypal tdeas of all things that are possible, 
of all] that casa be made. The word archelype Wierally 
means the “first model,” or the “first or carliest 
pattern,” or the “first exemplar-causc.” The Divine 
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examnplary ides: they are 


Ideas, therefore, are 
alt 


exeuiplir- causes; they are archetypal ides of 


creatahie reatity. 

A secining diffiensdty here arises. God is one, but 
the world is manifold, that ts. crentares arc nmuny 
aud variguse. Plow cat the ide#ts of all these various 
creatures exist in the Pivine Alacd withort mducng 
plurality there, and thus creating a contlect and con- 
trudtction in the Divine Stunphaty? We answer that 
it is not the knuwledye of a plurattty of Wing's that 
induces plurality in the nderstanding mind, but the 
fact that the mind requires, for each item of the 
several things known, a distinct species or cogni- 
tional image. But it is only the tite mind that re- 
qttires a plerality of species for the understanding 
of a plurality of objects. The knowledge of God is 
one with God's very essence, and if we use the ter- 
minology of human knowing when we speak of 
God, we must say that the only species in God’s 
knowledge is the Divine Essence Itself. In man, the 
Species is the mediune of knowledge; it is that 
whereby the object is known. But God, the Infinite 
Being, does not renuire a medium for knowing; He 
does not reqttire any meatus by cehich knowledge 
may he acquired, for Ele docs not acquire any knowl- 
edge; Ile has perfect knowledge in anc of fis 
essence fram cternity. Flenee, the Divine lssence, as 
the species of all knowables, is not that whereby God 
knows; if is that which God knows. God, knowing 
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Thinoself, knows necessarily all dlis powers and all that 
1iis powers can produce. Sherefure. iu the waa pie un- 
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anttokb aniverse of possibilities. It is. therefore, nol 
tri {osay that the plucality ot Divine Fleas Cealfed so 
aiuuoeicaly) means a pherafity in wired ts essentially 
non-plural or sinple. No plurality ts iiduced ia God by 
liis perfect comprehension of ali themes in the oie 
indivisible and infuitely simple speetes which is J Lis 
OWT CSSENCE, 
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SUMMARY OF TITE ARTICLE 
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In this Article we have learned, by strict reason- 
ing, that in God there is the most perfect knowledge, 
perfect science, infinite understanding, and that this 
knawledge is really one with the Iivine Jvssence It- 
self. We have seen that God's own essence ts tre 
primary obsect of the Divine Mind, and that the 
realities other than God (that is, all creatural possi- 
bilities} constitute the secondary object of Gad’s 
knowledge. We have learned that God, in knowing 
Itimself, knows all other things perfectly and eter- 
nally, and thus Jfe kstows creatures ut flinself, 
and not wt theniselves. We have studied the question 
of God's knowledge of future contingenctes or 
future free events, and have found the doctrines 
or Molina and Banez less acceptable than that ot 
Cajctan, who, following St. Thomas Aquinas, holds 
that God knows ail future events, including future 
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comtingencies, mi ifis oro essence, as present, and 
rousequent upon Flis eternal deicrmtining decrees. 
We have classtied the Divine INnowiledpe as sPecu- 
hie and frucitead, as uecessary auc frec, as ap- 
proc and van approcing. as Arewledas of Son ple 
fitedigesee and Narowledyy of Pista, We have re- 
jected the scfendde uredig theory as unnecessary to 
explain God's kuowledge of fuéwribtfia, that is, of 
events that depend upen hunian choice, and which 
will not take place actually, but weerzld take place 
were certain conditions to be fulftled. We have seen 
that there is no real conflict between God's fore- 
knowledge and wman's free-wtll, We have studied the 
Divine Ideas or crenrplars or archetypes of all creat- 
able things, which exist in the mind of God; we 
have founct that these ideas are vot formed severally 
by any knowing-process or knowtng-elfort of the 
Divine Intellect, but exist perfectly in and of the 
Divine [éssenee from eternity. We have learned that 
Gad’s essence is the single and simple and infinite 
species in which Ile eternally knows all things. 


ARTICLE 2, Tue Oprrarions OF Gop's Wer 


ad Vhe Divine Wl bh) Classilication of Will-acis in God 
¢) Object of the Divine Will d) The Divine Will and Evil 


a) TUE THVINE WILL 
The wt! is the tendency to follow inteilectual 
knowledge by appropriate action, It is the intellectual 
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appelency. [tis the power er facully ta choose a 
course of action which is intellectually nianitesied as 
gol to follow. Alp these descriptions ar will are, 
of course, literally applicable to the fercedty of wall 
Ing in a raftosad creature. that is, 01 a crenture ene 
dowed with understanding aud (he afalitw to act 
with conscious purpose i consequence cf its tad: 
Invs. When we speak of God, we inust reniave from 
our concept of will alf that makes it a limited and 
imperfect thing, all that makes i¢ a faculty or ac- 
cidental power, all that makes it something really 
distinct from understanding and from the essence 
of the bemg which understands. Ifor in God flere 
is no real distinciton save that of the citstinetion of 
Persons in the Trinity, a distinction which we have 
no right to discuss in a purely Truman or rational 
science, God’s will must exist, for will is a perfee- 
tion and God is identified wiih the aaifinity cf ali 
perfections subsisting in simple and eternal umity. 
Bat God’s will is not, as our wills arc, a power which 
Ged hes; no, God's will is a perfection which God 
ty, it is one with the essence of God. Thereiore, just 
as it is correct ta say that God is nifinite nitnd ar 
infinite understanding or infinite knowledge, so it ts 
correct to say that God as infinite will. Still, we are 
linnited by the inadecuacies of creatural worlcrstand- 
ing and of human speech, and, if we are to discirss 
the Divine Will at all, we must perroree cliscuss 
Tt in terms that express It as something akin to the 
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creatural faculhy of will that we know and experi- 
ence within our lintited selves. Our language Is neces- 
sarily analogical im this discussion, as it is in the 
discussion of aff the Divine Perfectious. 

Now, can God be truly anc factuatly regarded as 
Will? Ts God infinite will? La more gudursatandable, 
buat less aeenrate speech, ts there a will 1 God? 


tT. In God there is, formatty or as such, and in 
an eminent or transeendeut way, all that our know!l- 


m.edee of creatures discloses to us as pure and un- 
we? of ass : r : : ‘ : 7 . 
eye Ymixed perfection. Now, will tz itse/f Canc not in its 

*° halting and linuted creatural exercise) is unquestion- 


ably a pure and unmixed perfection. Por there is 
nothing of impertection in the tendency to follow 
knowledge with appropriate action; on the contrary, 
knowledge without tendency or ability to act upon 
it would be itself imperfect, since knowledge finds 
its fulfillment and rounded meaning in being carried 
out; and hence this capacity or faculty for carrying 
out knowledge is itself a perfection. Tn creatures, 
the will is subject to influences that hamper and 
thwart it; it ts capable of an abuse that turns it 
against the very purpose of its existence; it is pos- 
sible to employ it in a fashion that is morally evil 
and to make it the directive force behind movements 
that are both physically and morally bad. We say 
that every human will is weak; we say that many 
a human will is a bad will (not in itself indeed but 
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in its tse); and these declarations point to defi- 
ciccies, liniits, evils. But none of these imitations, 
deficicneies, and defections is an evil in te wilhing- 
power itself. Fs will, considered purely in itself, 
there is nothing that dhe tund ean tascover bat pure 


it, to carry out its plans for good, to achieve the 
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objects it shrews to be desirable or necessary. Ina 
word, rishtly do we say that where there ts an uwn- 
derstauding there is a will, Now, as we have seen, 
Gedis Tohiiile Londerstansling ; therefore (since God 
is simple and all perieettonms are tteritified with Lis 
essence) God is also Tatinite Will. 


hence consequent upon but not dependently on) these 


perfection, Therefore, this perfection ts a pure and 

| uumixed perfection, and it must be attributed tor- 

Pen dH a mally to the Infinite Bemg. ence we must attmbute b) CLASSIFICATION OF WILE-ACTS IN GOD : 
THEVARTIE ey will to God. God is Infinite Will. We distinguish in God will-acts that are anfe- 
q hae i i 1 cedent ard those that are consequent, and so we a 
SLE ' if | 2, Wherever there is understanding there must speak of God’s antecedent will and His conseyuent 4 
| if | : a be will. lor wherever there is knowledge there is eit. ‘ 
MEE 1) a tendency to follow knowledge. This truth is evident, 4 
eG EE almost self-evident, and it receives full confirmation God's antecedent will is the Divine Will inasmuch 3 
i i. | i in the check-up of our own experience, lor knowl- as it wills good and rejects evil staiply, without tak- : 
j ESL | edge is seldom purely and entirely speculative; very ing inte account (hence antecedently te) any condi- 4 
il We frequently,—and in some measure alzvays,~—it points tions or circumstances that nught make what 1s i 
aa ERY: on to something-to-be-done. Knowledge is a light simply or generally good a noz-good or evil in cer- : 
aH that frequently reveals a path that may be followed; tain cases. Thus, by His antecedent will, God wills 4 
ASHE it discovers not only facts, but ways and wicruis, it alt men ta be saved. For salvation is the highest el 
1 1h HHumines no meaningless universe with a tucrely good of man, and God wills it simply or antecedently : 
aid entertaining light, but shows ends to be attained, for all, without consideration of the circumstances : 

i | rt And this truth which is predicable, it. duc nicasure, which, in individual cases, might make it unjust. & 

Bia of all knowledge, even sentient knowledge, 1s mant- God’s consequent will is the Divine Will inasmuch ms 

/ ' , festly most truly and inevitably precicable of in- as it wills what is good and rejects evil, not abso- : 
i tellectual knowledge. Rightly do we declare that lutely, stmmply, unconditionally, and in a general way, : 
ail where there is understanding there 1s a drive and hut in the special circumstances and conditions of : 

tendency to use understanding practically, to act on cach complex situation. Taking into account (and 
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special circimstances and conditions, Gods conse- 


qucnt will deerces the panishment, and not rhe salwa- 
tion, of the unrepentant sinner, even though, fiy [is 
antecedent will, God wills the salvation of ali nten. Of 
cotrse, the consequent will decrees what ts goud, and 
this in a more special way than the antecedemt will ft 
is good, in general, that all men be saved, and the 
salvation of all is willed or wished by the antceedeit 
will of God. It is good, in cach special case, that full 
justice should be dane, and it is evil for Justice to be 
traversed or offended; the consequent will of God 
wills that the unrepentant sinner should have justice. 
Iu the case of the unrepentant sinner, punishment 1s 
good, as being required by justice, 


c} OBJECT OF THE DIVINE WILL 

The ebject of any faculty is what that faculty ob- 
tains or achieves in its normal ftinction, and that 
which it is connaturally fitted to attain and towards 
the attainment of which it fends. Now, while the 
Divine Wilf is not a faculty, but is identified with 
the Divine Essence, we speak of It in human terms 
as though It were a faculty. 

The object of any faculty is twofold, namely, 
primary and secondary, The primary object, as we 
have seen in discussing the Divine Intellect, is that 
which the faculty tends to attain by its direct and 
immediate and first-and-foremost action: it is that 
which the faculty tends per se primo (of itself and 
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primarily) to attain. The sccandary object is that 
which the faculty tents to attain ia, Mirowgh, or 
by reason of its primary object. Viiis. far instance, 
the faculty of sight in man tends to atiata, that 1s, 
fa percetee, colored surface. This is the priniry 
object of sight. But beeause sight perceives colored 
surface, it perceives also where such surface tertrii- 
nates, aud thus perceives the shape or figure of visi- 
bie objects. This is a secondary abject af sight. We 
have already learned that the primary object of the 
Divine Mind or Intellect 1s the Divine ifssence It- 
self, And we have also seen that, in comprehending 
the Divine Essence, the mind of God comprehends 
all the Divine Towers and all that these can accom- 
plish, and hence comprehends all creatures. In and 
through and by reason of the perfectly compre- 
hended Divine Essence (primary object), the mind 
of God comprehends ali creatable things (secandary 
object). Now, as it is with the Divine Mind, so is 
it also with the Divine Will. The primary object of 
the Divine Will is the Divine lssence Itself, and the 
secondary object is all that ts in line with the pri- 
mary, and may be viewed as rclatecd to it as means 
to end, But, before discussing and proving this point, 
we must say a word about the nature of will-acts in 


gencral, 

The intellect tends to embrace and understand all 
truth. The will tends to attain and possess and ¢n- 
joy all good. Now, the tendeicy towards good is at 
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the sanic time a tendency away frou evil And this 
tendency may, in all cases, be truby couiarded as 
feve. The acts proper in the will iischf are often 
listed as these six: avsles fafentfoi; ceusca! ta the 
requisite means Of carrying out intenliew: efeice 
of suitable means; use of such means. casesuicud 
of the good attained. very one of these six will-aets 
is an aspect or expression of love. ‘To lave a twist 
is tu entertain a simple love of the thing wished 
for; to tufend a thing ts tu ltke or love it enough 
to have the purpose of attaming iL; to censen? to 
the means required to achieve an end is to like or 
Jove that end enough to undertake or widergo what 
is necessary to attain it; to c#eese means Js to like 
the end cnough to take pains in the election of ways 
to come by it; to wse the means chosen is a further 
expression of this lave; and to exjay the helayed 
object when attained, is to rest init comptlaccntly or 
lovingly. And where there is love there is hatred, 
where there js choice there is rejection; just as a 
step towards the north is mevitahly a step away 
from the south. Hence, to wish an end or olyject is 
to reject what is opposed to that object and its at- 
tuiniment; to intend an end is to turn away from 
its Opposite; and so with all the wili-acts. Thus rejec- 
tion or hatred is, so to speak, the under-side of love; 
itis part and parcel with love itself. Therefore, we 
repeat, all will-acts may be considered in terms of 
love. And when we come to the study of the object 
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of the Divine Will, primary and secondary, we seck 
to letrn what the Divine Wil lowes, 

We finve isvo pouts to establish. Tirst, Goad Joves 
Hitnscti neecssaruy, as the prtmary object of the 
Divine will, mecondiy, God loves things other than 
Ihimisclé freely, as the secondary object of the Divine 


Wall. 


tr. God teves Timself necessarily as the primary 
abject of the Driwine Hod Vins truth dias two dis- 
tinct parts; God loves Fiimselt as the primary ob- 
ject of the Divine Will: and this love is not free but 
necessary. (@) The primary object of any wil] js 
that which is the wiowete and fri? answer to the 
will-tendency. Now, the Divine Will is an infinite 
tendency or appetite for good, and Its ultimate and 
fall answer trust be Infinite Good Itself, that is to 
say, the ultimate and full answer to the tendency 
called the will of God must be the Divine Issence 
Ttself. For only the Divine iissence is an Infinite 
Good. Again, as we have already seen, will is con- 
sequent upon intellect. Will is a tendency to follow 
understanding, and to lay hold of and possess (that 
is, to love) what the understanding knows as good 
and desirable (that is, as lovable}, Now, the Divine 
Intellect or Linderstanding knows the Divine Essence 
as supremely perfect and lovable, and hence the Divine 
Will tends primarily towards the Divine [ssence as 
tts end. God, therefore, loves Limself; the Divine 
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Essence is the primary object of the Divine Will (>) 
The tendency of any faenity towsrds its pruuary 
object is a necessary teaddeucy; itis what the faculty 
is for; it is that which defines the facelty aad gives 
it Meanmeg. But, as we have seen, Uhre primary abjeet 
of the Divine Will is the Divine Mssenec. Ufence, 
the Dtvine Will tends towards (that ts, fazer) the 
Divine Essence necessarily, This docs not involve 
any limitation in God; it does nut mean that God ts 
necessitated by anything extrinsic to Wimself. In 
creatures, It is true, the perfect object of a faculty 
necessitates that faculty and, by the same token, 
limits the faculty and indicates its finite character. 
This is because the determining or necessitating 
factor tn the case is extrinsic to the creatural faculty 
itself. But in God, the necessary object is /fimse/f, 
it is net something extrinsic to the Divine [Essence 
which forces, directs, or limits It; it ns the Divine 
Inssence Itself. Therefore, to say that God neces- 
sarily loves the Divine Fssence is merely to say that 
God is God; it is not to say that God is necessitated 
by anything that bears upon Ilim, so to speak, from 
without, for this (as is manifest, since God is the 
{‘irst Being and the only Necessary Being) is wholly 
iIntpossible, 


2. Ged freely loves things other than Fimself, as 
the secondary object of the Dwine Will, Three 
special points are to be distinguished in the declara- 
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tion. €«) God loves or wills things other than Mim- 
self. The fact that creatures extst ts ample proof 
that God wills them to extst: otherwise thetr exist- 
ence is iuexplicable. And, even abstracting from the 
actual existence of creatures, we may prove that 
God Joves or wills things other than Hlunseit, for 
God is Infinite Goodness and goodness is, of its 
nature, a thing that tends to communicate iselF and 
to spread itself abroad (bosuss est diffusteunt sur), 
Now, the only way in which bnfinite Goodness can 
communicate Itself is by the sharing out, sa to 
speak, of Itself in finite beings. “Ail creatures,” says 
St. Thomas Aquinas, “are but the participations of 
the Divine Goodness.”’ This does not mean that God 
autst create, or that Itis goodness forces Flim to 
bring creatures mto being; we shall see in a moment 
that God's love ar will towards creattires is perfectly 
free and not necessitated. It means anly that the 
tendency af the perfect love, that is, the Divine Wu, 
is to give of tts goodness; it means that God wills 
er loves things other than Flimself, yet i Ilimself, 
and not as though creatures could be (which they 
fannot) independent of Tlimself or endowed with 
any excellence of their very own, (2) God wills 
things other than Ffimself as the secondary object 
of the Divine Will. Por God, in His perfect compre-- 
“hension of the Divine Jessence, which is the primary 
object of the Divine Wilf, perfectly comprehends all 


that is within lfis power to create, and wills the. 
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precise items of this infinite kneowledze whieh shall 
have actual extstenee as creatures. Now, the kuow! 
edge of creatafdes in the Divine Mxsence js the 
secondary oblect of the Divine Aliad, anc. since will 
follows wuderstaucding, in imude as in tact, the actual 
chotee of what creatables are to be crenttires is the 
secondary object of the Divine Will. In a werd, God 
wills or loves the ercatures He is to ereate as the 
secondary abject of the Divine \Will. Take up tte 
point im another way: All creatures are wens to 
manifest the perfections of God. But mieas are 
never the prinary object of the will; they are 
secondary to the end towards which they are chrected 
by the will. TIlence, creatures (that is, things other 
than God) are loved or willed as the secondary ob- 
jeet of the Divine Will. (c) God loves things other 
than Himself in a manner that is not necessary but 
free. Por the will, even of a creature (man or angel } 
Ig not necessitated to any means without which its 
end can he achieved. But God is Himself the end of 
the Divine Will, and this end is perfectly possessed, 
perfectly achieved, without creatures. Winle crea- 
tures serve to manifest the Divine Perfections, nath- 
ing is added to God Tiimself by such manifestation ; 
it does not supply any Jack in God; it is sonicthing 
extrinsic to Flim without which ife is mfiiitely per- 
fect. Vhe manifestation of the Divine Perfections 
effected by the creation, conservation, and govern- 
ance of creatures, is no more an addition to God 
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Ifimself than a picture of a man is an adhtion to 
the man himself. Tt is an eatfervaf manitystaticn. 
The cud ar prinary cbtece of the Divine Wah Ghich 
is God ]fimiseli, or, in other words, the Divine Irs- 
sence} is perfectly aud efernaliy and necessarily at- 
fained, without reference to creatures. cid would be 
so attained if no creature ever existed. Fleiuce, 1f 
ereatures are loved or willed (as we hive seen that 
they are) this must happen itt a way that is not 
requisite, not needed, not Hecessary, to All up or All 
ont any perfection in God Tlimself, But that which 
is not requisite, nor needed, nar necessary, 1s free. 
Therefore, God wills €or loves} things other than 
Himself freely. It is wholly wrony, therefore, to 
assert, as some Jearned but mistaken men have done 
in times past, that Crod is torced by Flis gooellicss to 
create. God frecly chooses to create, And [lis choice 
ig an expression of the Diviuwe Will Cor the Jivine 
Lave) freely attaining a secondary object, It is plat 
that God is not forced by any of [lis perfectians to 
auy activity affecting things other than f[lunsclt, for 
every one of Jlis perfections is infinitely identified 
with every other and with the Divine T*ssence Itself, 
and the Divine Essence, which is the only Nececssary 
Being, is wholly self-sutficing and requires nothing 
bevond Itself for its infinite beige and existence. 
The point is manifest, Int if may be cffectively 
proved to the most stubborn or stuptd of minds by 
a brief reductio ad absurdum, that is, by an argu- 
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ment which shows the impossible and sitly anc self- 
contradicting consecuences of the assertion that God 
is foreed to create. Por, were God coiupelfedt by Ais 
goodness, or by any other of This perfeciiens, to 
eroue, Fle would be foreed to ereate cl creatahie 
things, since fuifinitte Perfection is nat ta he satestied 
by any limited expression. further, ail creatable 
things would necessarily be created from etermity, 
for the inner force (or pertection) comjpulling God 
to ereate would exist as long as God is God. Ifence, 
all ereatable things would of necessily exist from 
eternity; none would come into existence in time; 
none woukl suffer change or dissolution. Ilere we 
have a twofold absurdity, namely, the eternal extist- 
ence of an infinity of finite things, and the eternal 
necessity of what is itself a contingent world. The 
conclusion is Inevitable: God’s wilt is not forced 
with reference to its secondary object, but chooses 
this object freely. 


A sceming difficulty may here be considered. God 
is absolutely simple, uncompounded, uncomposed. 
But we have jttst seen that the one identical and 
simple Divine Will embraces [ts primary end by a 
necessary action, and Its secondary cnd by a free 
action. [s there not a conflict here? Ilow cau one 
simple activity of one simple Infinite Will be ut once 
necessary and free? And, with reference to creatures, 
how can the one Divine Will, which is simple and 
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changeless, choose freely to create certain finite 
betngs; docs nat Its changelessness tivolve the neces- 
sity of creating just those things which are ercaied 
or to be created, and so destroy the Divine free- 
choice? The difficulty here arises from the 1nperiee- 
tion of our huan concepts, and fram our toc-ercat 
readiness to attribute (unconsciously) human Itut- 
tations to the unlimited God. To solve the difii- 
culty, remember that God's necessary will (or love) 
towards Flimself is merely a phase or expression 
of the truth that God is God. And freedom (which 
marks God’s choice of the secondary abject of the 
Divine Will) does not formally consist in a_plu- 
rality of various acts, or in an ability to “change 
one’s mind”; indeed such plurality and such change- 
ableness or hesitation indicate limitation and im- 
perfection. Vreedom consists fundamentally m= an 
independence from outside influences. Now, God ts 
wholly independent of creatures, and therefore [lis 
relation towards them is wholly and perfectly free. 

But how shall we compose the apparent difficulty 
which arises from the fact of Gad’s changelessness 
when seen in conjunction with God's free choice of 
creatures? Is net a choice a kind of change? And 
creatures are essentially changeable things, contin- 
gent and non-necessary; it would seem that they 
must be the fruit of a will that has come to a deci- 
sion about them, and so has changed. We must re- 
calf that the will of God is identified with the essence 
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of God, and that this essence is clernal. What God 
wills may be itself comiuigent and changeahle wtth- 
ait inducing change and mutability ie the Divine 
Will diselF. God. from cleruiiy, kKarows afl ditugs by 
perfect comprehension: from eternity Elis will ex- 
ercises Its eternal and chanyeless, yet Free and ta- 
dependent, cheice of ereatarcs. By Gre sinipie act 

7 God knows all things: by ove simple eternal act God 
wills all that He wills; by ome sunple act, nay, by 
the One Simple Divine Fessenee, God stands in 
changeless relation towards Tlimsclf mecessariy, while 
Ite freely brings all things other than Ilimself into 
their relations towards Him. 


d) THE DIVINE WILL AND EVIE 

Fant or badness is the absence of good. It is not 
a positive thing but a negative thing. [It is not the 
presence of something that hus its own formal con- 
stitution as a thing or being; it is the absence of 
something that ought to be present. Tvil is a defec- 
tion, a falling away, a failing, a lack, an absence. It 
is IMpossible to conceive of evil or to defiie it except 
in tertns of absent goed. 

Every being is good inasmuch as it is being at all. 
This is one of the basic truths of fundamental meta- 
physics or ontology, and is fully explained in that 
science. This goodness of berg as being is called 
transcendental or metaphysical goodness, amd such 
goodness is identified with actual being. Being and 
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goodness are synorymous ternis when understood in 
their abstract and mietaplvsteal sense. Henee there 
is no heing which as suck is evil. In other words, 
there is no such thine as atetepleystoa evul, 

But there is such a thing as fPlysteal evil, and 
there is sucha thing as word! evil. When a thing bas 
atl that its nature demands for normal being and 
function, itis Plystcally perfect ancl physically geod ; 
any lack of uateral item or element or ingrechent 
renders the thing physically evil or bac. Thus when 
we say that bread is good bread, we mean that it 
has physical goodness; that it is properly made and 
baked; that no item or ingredient or element that it 
should have is Jacking to it, And when we say that 
bread is had bread, or that it 1s “‘no good,” we mean 
that sone item. ingredient, or element, ts lacing. 
Flere we see that physical evil is a lack and an ali- 
senee of something that should he present. So sick- 
ness is a physical evil, for it is the Jack of normal 
function in an organic nature. So death is a physical 
evil, for it is the absence of life in what was once 
an organism supporting life. Other physical evils are 
wounds. hunger. plagues, harsh climate, inasmuch as 
these things alflict rnen or animals, aud hence tndluce a 
lack, in absence of natural and normal condilian and 
function. Tut we must make careful distinctions. 
Potson is a physically bad or evil thing when used 
as tood or medicine; in itself, as poison, it may be 
physically goad: it 1s good poison, but not good food 
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for man, As with physical evil, so with amoral ecul 
or sui; ik is an absenee and a lack. Tt is the alisence 
and Jack of the agreenicnt and conformity that 
should be present between free fami conduct 
(thonght, word, deed, desire, omission} aud the cule 
or norm of what that conduct onelit to be. Tt is the 
lack Of contormity between free huni activity on 
the one hand, and the [sternal Law (which is proxi- 
mately applied by consicence, that is, by human rea- 
son) on the ather. 

Now, it is mantfest that physical evils, and moral 
evils or Sins, exist in the world. ‘Phe  uestion that 
here arises is: how far are such evils ascribable to 
the Divine Will? Is God in any sense the cause of 
any evil? Before answering this question, we recall 
the tact that, since evil is always a dehciency and a 
jack, it requires mot so much au effecting cattse as a 
deficiency of cause, a cause that fails to function. 
With this consideration m mind, we give a direct 


answer to our question, 


I, God is m no sense the cattse of moral ewl or 
sin. The statement means that God does not wil 
sin either per se (that Is, in itself} or per accidens 
{that 1s, as accidentally and contingently tnveived in 
something that He does will). Tf God could will 
inoral evil per se or in itself, we should be con- 
fronted with the absurdity of Infinite Good contra- 
dicting Itself, and showing an intrinsic tendency, so 
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to speak, towards all that conflicts with It. God 
would be a contradiction in Llimself, and hence 
would be, not only imperfect, but impossible. We 
should have the Perfect Heing as imperfect; the 
Necessary Being as tinpossible, Reason cannot ac- 
ecpt such absurdifics and cantradictions, hut is 
forced to acknowledge that God ccuinot will per se 
the existence of moral evil or sin. Lhe sinner, there- 
fore, is the sole author of sin; to him alone it 1s 
ascribable; his wall ts its cause. This does not mean 
that the sinner ts a sclf{-sufficient being, and the 
creator of his acts; it means that the sinner is wholly 
responsible for his fazlures, his lack of due action, 
the absence of good which should mark his moral 
conduct. Remember the truth that sin, like every 
evil, ks a Jack and a faihure, and in itself requires as 
cause a defecting, a failing, rather than an efficient 
or cffecting agent. 

Neither does God will moral evil per accidens. To 
will evil per accidens is to will it as involved in some- 
thing willed in itself, directly or per se; it is to will it 
on account of a good greater than that to which the evil 
jn question stands opposed. Thus, to borrow an illus- 
tration from the physical order, a man wills the pain 
and inconvenience and expense of a surgical apera- 
tion (evils which stand opposed to comfort of body 
and peace of mind} on account of a good that is 
greater than comfort or freedom from money- 
worries, namely, life itself and solidly established 
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normniatl health. Now, God canngut will aeral evil on 
account of a greater yood than that io wluch the wvil 
iN question stands opposed. Tor the evil in questian 
{thet is, tnoraf evil or sin) stands apposed, clrectly 
and tmevitably, to Ged dlaaseli; for dieraf evil is 
evi of hitman conduct inasmuch as this is oat of trac 
with the Iternal Law and is thus cppeosed to the 
Dryine Kssence. And thcre can he no greater good 
than God who is the Infinite Good. Therefore, God 
cannot will moral evil per acciddcits, 

Now, evil that cannot be divinely willed per se or 
per accidens cannot be divinely willed at all. Por there 
are no other ways of willing moral evil bul these two. 
Therefore, we are forced to the conclusion that God 
does not will moral evil at all. God is In no sense the 
cause of raoral evil or sin. 

God ts the author of human nature, which is under- 
standing and free. Now, human freecdoni consists ¢s- 
sentially in the capacity of a man to choose this or that 
lawful thing, to act or to refrain from acting when 
either course is in line with reason; it does not consist 
Ii man’s capacity to obey or disobey, to do goacl or 
do evil. To disobey, to do evil, is always an whuse and 
not a true tw of freedom. God, the Creator is the 
author of human freedom and of its trie use, but not 
of its abuse or sin. Jf you give a poor man clothing to 
cover and warm lim, you are the true cause of his 
comfort and warmth; but if the man uses the clothing 
to make a rope with which to hang himsel!, you are 
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inno sense (he eause Of his erime. Your gift involves 
the possibility of au abuse whieh is entirely outside 
your will and nifention, and even opposed to your 
will, So the gift oF freedom involves the possibility 
of abuse. that is, af sin, thotreh sin is entirely opposed 
to the will of God who bestows the gift. Gaal gives 
freedom, and fle does not take it away again from 
normally functiowmge man, even when the prft is used 
for a purpose directly opposite to that for which it 
was giyen. To give anything to an unpertected being 
for proper use is to face the posstbihty of au improper 
use, and this fact is particularly evident in the case 
of the gift of freedom, But to give a thing for use, 
is not to catwse or to wel its abuse; on the contrary, it 
is to will and to make possible its proper use. There- 
fore, thouvh Gad has given man the freedom which 
man abuses when he sins or comnuts moral evil, God 
does not will, even per accidens, this abuse of what 
was given, and willed, to be properly used. 


2. God does not will physical evil per se, but only 
fer accidcns. Physical evil is not nierely a [imitation ; 
It is a liniitation or falling short of a due perfection, 
that is, of something that should be present. The 
natural limitations of any finite thing, each in its own 
arder, are not physical evils; normal! limits are not 
imperfections in the creature which they marl: and 
determine, but, rightly seen, they are perfections. If 
tere finiteness were a physical evil, the universe and 
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all things in it would necessarily suffer this evil and 
there woukl be uo such thing as physical perfection 
further, the Creator would be the cause fer ve of the 
universal physical evil, even as Ele is the cause of the 
existence and imidure of ereatures, What we mean by 
physical evil is a liek of normal and finite perfection 
that should be present ina creature. Sight is a perfee- 
tian in man, even though its range be strictly linited ; 
and Jack of sight is an iuperfection m1 man, that ts, 
tt is the absence of a natural perfection that ought to 
be present, and hence it is a physical evil. 

God the Creator wills the existence of creatures as 
the secondary object of the Divine Will. And God 
wills that creaturcs should have their being acearding 
to the cternal ideas, archetypes, or exemplars in the Dt- 
vine Mind; these leas are objectively perfect, each 
in tts kind. Now, we cannot envision an artist or 
architect turning out broken and incomplete work 
for its own sake. Nor can reason accept the suggestion 
that the Divine Architect should will broken and in- 
complete creatures for the mere sake of brokenness 
and incompletion, fence we declare that (sod does 
not will physical evil per se, that is, in or of itself, and 
for tts own sake. 

Nevertheless physical evils do exist in the world, 
and they cannot be wholly ascribed to rebellious and 
defecting human wills as moral evil must be ascribed. 
Physical evils must, in some manner, he ascribed to 
God. But we have seen that they cannot be ascribed 
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to Him perse, We remains that physical evils are aserib- 
able to God per accidcits. 

To say that God wills physical evils per uccedlerts is 
to say that iad docs nat will stich evils ia themselves 
and for themescives hut inasituel as they are involved 
in the accomplisiunent of a greater wood than that ta 
which the evils stand opposed. [In other words, God 
wills this greater good, and the physical evils that 
accompany its accomplishment are permitted and 
endured, Now, the great, the controlling, and ihe all- 
important good in the world, in view of which physi- 
cal evils must be enclitved (and thus are divinely willed 
ber accidens) ts the rigitt order of tie uniterse, that 
is, the proper arrangement of fact and function that 
keeps all things harinoniously tending towards their 
Last Tend. The world and all that is in it are to mani- 
fest the external glory of the Creator, and man, who 
helds the htghest place among workily beings, is to 
know and serve God, by intellect and will, to practise 
virtue, and se to attain God and happiness for eter- 
nity. This is the Last Fnd of visible creation—the 
manifestation of God’s glory and the service and at- 
tainment of God by human beings. This is the great 
good in view of which or by reason of which order 
must be conserved even when it involves the enduring 
of physical evils. Of course, most physical evils would 
not exist had man not upset the universe by his origi- 
nal sin. But since he has done so, physical evils have 
come upon the world, not hy way of ptmnishment 
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merely, but as out of a rearrangement and an ac- 
commiadation without whieh ari would) surely fail 
the purpose of his detug. For itis a dtuth eapabdle of 
Clear proof, 1F net of strict detronstrrtied: tia, were 
the weorfd sail the origival paradise, mo uean would 
save lis soul, 

A hornely and very impertect analogy may help us 
understand the place of physical evils i the mainte- 
nance of order in the universe. Tf a family is to liave 
the happiness aud the comsort of scumfy home-Hre, 
right order must be preserved in the home, Ane thts 
order must be a wtera? order, touching’ the relations of 
the members of the family in point of obedience, 
mutual respect, affection, deference, consideration, 
and sacrifice; and it must be a wrafertal order touching 
all the physical details of homemaking and housckecp- 
inv. There can be no peace and joy mm the home that is 
torn with dissensions, marred by disohechence and 
want of respect, spoiled by selfishness. Nor can there 
he happiness in the home that is carelessly managed, 
unclean, needlessly disordered, tf the family is to 
have peace and happiness, there are sacrifices to he 
eridured; if it is to have decent courfort, there are 
mconverntences to be undergone. Peace is purchased 
hy mitch self-sacrifice; rest is purchased by labor: 
cleanliness ig bought at the price of continual care and 
effort. Now, if the right order of the howe ts bound 
up with the hardships of sclf-sacvifice, self-denial, 
wage-eatning, washing, sweeping, cooking, endless 
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putting to rielis, so the right arder in the universe is 
hound up with the cuuring of physical evils. And, 
as the homemaker wills pcr se the peace and happiness 
of fruuily life. ane tlais withs per acemdcors all the in- 
conyvenicners, saerifces, anced discomforts that are te 
volved i nuintiumioe that life, so the Divine Ruler 
of the world wills per se the eterna) pence and happi- 
ness of men, and thus wills per acctdens all the liard- 
ships (called physical evils) which are involved in the 
ordering of the world in view of that great end. 
The order ot the universe, hke that of the home, 
is both a moral and a materra’ order. Vowards the 
Maintenance, and the continual restoration, of this 
order, physical evils are divinely willed per accidents. 
The destruction of vegetal fe is a pliysical evil for 
the plants involved, but it is necessary for the main- 
taining of the matcrial order: without it animal Ife 
could not endure, nor could man be property housed 
and clothed. So also the destruction Gf animal Jife for 
the support of kuman life is a physical evil for the 
animals concerned ; yet it is necessary to prescrve the 
order of a world which is for man before all other 
creatures. And the suffering that man must endure 
in his body during life, and the hardship of death 
which must come to ail, are stern reminders of moral 
duty; they kecp a man aware of the fact that his last- 
ing good is not here, and that he has a great task to 
perforin and small time in which to accomplish its 
proper performance. I'urther, these physical evils are 
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earns of penance by which a man may rentedy the 
faults of the past, and they are apt exercises by which 
he may strengthen himself for mecting the tnals of 
the fatttre. Even the suffering of animais, Gieir pains, 
their «diseases, and their death, are, to a thoughtful 
man, strong ineentives to efernal huntam weal: they 
show man what havec the orginal sin has wrought 
upon earth; they impress upon man a better under- 
standing of the awful evil of sin; they stir man to 


penance and reparation, 
SUMMARY OIF TUE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have studied the meaning of the 
Divine Will, and we have jJearned that God is truly 
Infinite Will just as Fle is Infinite Intellect. We have 
discussed the anfecedent will and the comsequent anil 
of Ged. We have learned that the primary object of 
the Divine Will is the essence of God, ar God Him- 
self, so that God necessarily loves [Iimself by infinite 
and eternal Loye which is identitied with Ilis own 
Being. We have seen that the secondary object of the 
Divine Will are creatures, that is, things other than 
God, which lfe wills freely. We have cousidered the 
existence of evil (moral and physical) in the world, 
and have found that God's will has no part whatever 
i moral evil, so that Ite wills it neither per sc uor 
per accidens,; and that He wiils physical evils only 
fer acctdens, that is, Inasmuch as these are involved 
in the good which He wills per se. 
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ARTICLE 3. Tite Preesonan NATURE oF GOD 


a) Meantng of Person b} The Personality af God 
c) Mistiken Notions on the Point 


a) MEANING GP PEESON 

Phifosephers define persoes as “a eamplete tmdi- 
vidual and autoncuneaus substance of the rational or- 
der.”? kt wil] be well for us to examine this definition 


carefully, weighing the meaning of every phrase. 


I. A person ts a substance. The world of creatures 
is classified as substances and accidents, A substance 
is a being that is fitted to exist itself, and not merely 
as the mark, modification, or qualification of some- 
thing else. An accident is a reality that is fitted to 
exist, not in ijisclf or by itself, but as the mark, mindi- 
fication, or qualification of something clse. A nian ts 
a substance; the man’s weight, hts height, his name, 
his abilities, are accidents. An apple is a substance; rts 
size, color, flavor, hardness or softness, roughness or 
smoothness, are accidents. Now, it is manifest that 
the substantial mode of existence (that is, cxtstence 
of a thing as a subsiance} is more perfect than the 
accidental mode. When, therefore, we apply to God 
the terminology which belongs, in strictest sense, to 
creatures only, it is inevitable that we should attribute 
to the Infinite Being the more perfect, and not the 
less perfect, niece of existence. We say that Crod is 
a substance. Tor, while God is not tnerely fitted to 
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exist Himself, but is the Necessary Being which extsts 
Itself and of Itself Qicuce, causelessiy), we use the 
term substance as the best we have, and the nearest 
in meaning, to express the Divine made of esisicnee, 
God is a substance; nay, lle is a super-substanee: [He 
s the substance par excellence. Amd God is purest 
substance, for there is about Fim nothing accidental. 
All that God has, God ts; God is not qualified, marked, 
or modified by anything attached to or added to His 
essence. When, therefore, we cal] God a person! Gad, 
we rnean, first of all, that God is substantial; ile is a 
substance ; He is no mere abstraction, no vaguely con- 
ceived Energy or Power or hovering Atmosphere 
which men assume in any effort to interpret the ani- 
verse. We have already proved that God ts the Infinite 
Spirit. And a spirit is a substance. God is Infinite 
Spiritual Substance. 


a ee 


if 


2. 4 person ts a complete substance, Among crea- 
tures, a complete substance requires no co-subsiance 
with which to join in producing a rounded substantial 
existence. A man, for example, is a complete sub- 
stance. But a man’s body, considered alone, is not a 
complete substance. A man’s body cannot exist as a 
Ausan body unless the soul in-form it and make it a 
human body; it is a substance, but not a camplete one, 
since it requires the extstence and co-operation of an- 
other substance (the soul) to give it complet«ness 
and its being and operation as Auman. Now, a person 
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is not a substantial element of something clsc; it ts a 3 


coutpicte substance. If is manifest that Gaod. the Di- a 
vine Sehstranee, is a cornplete sabstanec, for God is E 
sunple, and there cannot conceivably be any co-suh- : 
stance added to Eling to round att Pits esscnec. Crod ‘ 
is a cotnplete srbstunce. When we say that God las a e 
personal nature, er that God is a personal Cio, we # 
mean, first oF all, chat God is a compicte and perfect " 
substance. \ 
Be 

3. A persan ts an individual subsiance, An imndi- a 


vidual is a being that is not distinguished as a plu- 
rality ; it ts just that one thing; and it is distinguished 
ar marked off From everything else. “An individual,” 
says St. Thomas Aquinas, “is that which is undivided — ; 
it itself, anctis divictedl off From everything not itself.” 


Qf course, the frst suggestion in the idea of individu- 


pth ct: ns wee hae a a 


ey 
ality is that of a plarality or group of things which ; 
are of the same essential kind (as, for example, a 3 
group of hitman beings}, each member of which ts ) 
Indiziduated or marked off from each other member. i 
When we use the terta tudividual with reference to 
God, we do not accept this first suggestion of the idea Ei 
of individuality. We do not mean that God is one i 
God atnong several Gods all of whom have the same - 2 4 
kind of nature or essence. lor God is ene, and the ! 


anly God, as we have elsewhere proved, We mean, 3 
when we call God an individual substance, that He i 
is not plural but ove im Flis essence and nature. We [ 
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cannot employ unnaiied reason im the discussion of 
the Trinity of Persons inthe One Divine Essence and 
Nature. But we may sav that reason can discover no 
disproel, no difficulty, in the cureept of the Printty. 
Dora rationatlesscuice ar nadure sirdaiyty iuasmivtels as 
it has personatity; amd there is acathing in the concept 
of nature and essence, or in the concept of personality, 
to miantiest a contradiction and au mupassibility in 
the thought of one essence, one nature, subsisting in 
a pluraitty af persons. This subsect, however, ts not 
for our present discussion. We are coneerned here 
with the individuality af God, which means the indi- 
viduality, the oneness, completeness, undividedness, 
of His Divine Issence. Individuality of essence is re- 
quisite for personality, whether that personahty be 


singular or plural. 


4. A person is an atitonomous subsiance. The word 
autonomous mean “operating by its own law.” The 
ancient Jatin phrase for this terni is sui jurts “‘operat- 
ing by its own right.” Not every subsiance is autono- 
mous. A tman’s hand, for example, is a substance; 
but its operations are not its own; its operations are 
operations of the man who has the hand. Another way 
of putting the matter is this: a man’s hand is a sub- 
stance; it has substantiality; but it is not substsfent, 
it lacks subsistence of its own. That which constitutes 
a substance as sus juris or aufononious is the crowning 
perficction of an individual complete substance, and 
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the name of this perfection is trbsistence. Every com- 
plete individual substance Aas subsistence or is auton- 
omous. God is, as we live seen, a perfect, corplete, 
individual substance; Fe is, therefore, a subsistent 


substance, an autonomous substance. 


5. Af personis a sibstance of the rational order. A 
being is said to be “‘of the rational order” when it is 
endowed with understanding ancl will, Now, we have 
seen that God is Infinite Understanding and Infinite 
Will. He is therefore, perfectly and tnfinitely, “of 
the rational order.” Fhe crowning perfection which 
sets up a substance as autonomous in its own order is 
its subsistence, and that special subsistence which con- 
stitutes a substance as a being of the rational order 
is called personatity. Any complete tndividual autone- 
mous substance of the rational order has personality 
or zs & person. God, therefore, has personality or ts a 
person. That His personality ts not single but trinal, 
is not of present concern. The only point here to be 
established is that God 1s truly persona, 


b) THE PERSONALITY QF GOD 
When we speak of God as “a personal God” we 
mean that God is a true person. Faith informs us that 
God subsists in three Persons. But that point does not 
touch our present discussion at all. ‘or we mean, 
when we cali God “a personal God,” that He is truly 
a substantial Being, complete and perfect and autono- 
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mous, and that Te knows all things anc rules ail by 
His will. 

Those who deny the personalty of God. or profess 
to believe tn “a God hut not in a persons! Gerd,” have 
seme dint notion of a world-foree ar world-cnergy 


eg 


Ny + . ° . s ' Py 
j directing things blindly, or unfolding ifscht uncon 
Vi sciously in what we call the devclopiment of the werld 


should be content with such a doctrine, for it ceniflicts 
with plain reason and it defeats all the finest tend- 
encies of human nature. Yet it is a sad fact that 
many men, who are very keen on matters of business 
or sport or pleasure ot sin, are very dujl on the one 
mn matter of overwhelming importance which the human 
HHL mind has to face, in some manner, and the human 
He i will, directly or indirectly, to embrace or reject. Some- 
Se times one hears from unexpected sources a remark 
il which presents in concentrated form ali the proud 
‘ly smugness, all the deep stupidity, all the imbecility of 
We which the twisted mind of fallen man ts capable. It ts 
| the remark that “an intelligent person cannot admit 
| the need or the existence of a personal God.” Precisely 
| the opposite, exactly the contradictory of this state- 
i ment is true. An intelligent person,—that is, a truly 
thoughtful and reasonable person, not one who has 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i and the progress of events. It is stranve that men 
i 


been labeled intelligent by a college or university, for 
is in 


such labels are cheap and often meaningless 
evitably aware of the existence of God: and the 
measure of intelligence in such a person is the measure 
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with which he recognizes the fact that God is all-wise 
and all-provident; mm a word, that God is infinitely 
personal. All the world’s best minds have recognized 
the persqual character of Gort, almost without excep- 
tian. Andaf the man of importance in college or club, 
in business or prefession, 1s found to be a scoffer, 
he may be marked down as a man of no lasting conse- 
quence; the whole of human Instory will back that 
judgment. Make the rounds of the modern secular 
(and secfarran!) universities, and look for the 
faculty-members who profess atheism, agnoticism, or 
dishelie¢f in a personal God. You wall find them, nine 
times out of ten, in the ranks of the callow instructors, 
and not among the seasoned professors and heads of 
departments. For the rest, the gloss of what we have 
come to call “education” is not a proof of wisdam or 
of intelligence. Mr. Dooley did not say a contradictory 
thing, but rather a thing to provoke thought, when he 
declared, “Hogan is the best read and mast ignorant 
man I know.” 

ft is a demonstrable truth that man cannot come to 
the full and practised use of his faculties without 
recognizing the existence of God. If a normal and 
mature man could be ignorant of God’s existence, his 
iwnorance would certainly be his own fault; it would 
be culpable ignorance; it would be what philosophers 
call ewincible ignorance, that is, ignorance that can he 
dispelled by ordinary effort and attention. And as a 
matter of fact (which we have elsewhere considered}, 
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aman who fails to know, or who ignores, the true 
God, inevitably sets up false gods. laut the truty 
intelligent man cannot be satishied with false gods, 
Nor can such a muri dwell done upon the facts pre- 
sented fo lis consideration by the weorlel around him, 
without coming to some understanding of the persen- 
ality of the true God, the cue and iifinite Tirst being. 

Personality is a pure perfection, Bul, as we have 
repeatedly noticed, all pure perfection, m tratiscendent 
degree, must be attributed formally to the Uivst and 
the Necessary Being, Uherefore, personality must be 
attributed to God. God is a personal God. 


¢) MISTAKEN NOTIONS ON THE POINT 

The reason which leads many men to reject the 
terminology of ‘fa personal Gocl” Ites in their own 
mistaken concept of person, To them, a person is a 
human person. The term persen suggests not only a 
substance of the rational order, but a being with body 
as well as mind (not to utter the terrible word souf). 
To them a person is a being with eyes and ears and 
hands and feet. And, of course, a person need be no 
such thing. An angel ts a person, but it has no body. 
A human soul is personal, and indeed a person, al- 
though not the whole of the human person, and a soul 
has no bodily members. it is a sad mistake on the part 
of the “inteHigent” men who find it hard to accept “a 
personal God” that they misconceive person to begin 
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with, and then attribute their own misconception to 
others and fined fault with these for accepting it. In 
brief, these “intcligent™ mien set up a wholly janthro- 
pomorphiclidea af God, whichis fatse on the fuce of 
it, cuid then declare that this tdea ts whar other men 
mean by a personal Gad. 

ft is a mistake to conceive of a personal God as a 
kind of benirn human giant who has great forces 
under his control, a penetrating nnd, a keen eye, a 
watchful concern for the affairs of men. It ts a mis- 
fake to think that religion consists in a kind of 
friendly feeling for this gigantic and powerful being. 
Tt is a mistake to conceive of morality as the effort 
to please this mighty giant and to avoid what offends 
him. These notions are all false because they all limit 
(sod and reduce [fim to the horrid status of a mere 
superman. The idea of personality im God really in- 
volves no such belitthng absurdities. Of course, we 
use human and analogical terms in speaking of the 
true God, but no truly intelligent man is misled by 
the limitations of human specch. We do say that God 
hears Our prayers, that Fis eye is ever upon us, that 
He is concerned for our welfare, that He leads us by 
His mighty hand. But we recognize, in ail these ex- 
pressions, the material ane figurative expression of 
what is strictly inexpressible in the essentially limited 
terms of language, and even of thought. God is in- 
comprehensible and ineffable; H[e is not to he ade- 
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quately kuown or adeyiatfely expresset by himan 
(that is, hy Anite or fintitud)) means. buat whit cannot 
be uxlatstively understocd and esprassed cau be 
understood and expresscel or Some measure; and it 
bi Fuettle deo flan feraeht with Prats moines are’ hiamian 
tongues Tor their camnataral lamitatiuias ; tl ois ut- 
reasonable, too, to belittle Tiana thought because 
language does not adequately express it. Indeed, we 
use miatny expressions, even with reference to worldly 
and material things, which are, upot sirict analysts, 
faulty and even untrue; yet these expresstons do not 
mean that the things which they tmadequately express 
are untrue. We speak of a sunrise or of a stinset, and, 
of course, there is no such thing, But we do not ae- 
euse the man who tcHs us that he saw a fine sunrise, 
of a Jack of intelligence, We know what le means; 
we tnderstand that the handy term “sunrise” ex- 
presses what would otherwise have to be expressed 
ina roundabout and lengthy description of the move- 
ment of the earth on its axts and its relation to a 
relatively stationary sun, So when we hear a man 
speaking of God as hearing our prayers, or secing 
our actions, we know what be means; we do not ae- 
cuse him of lack of intelligence; we do not (unless 
we are of the stupid intelligentsia) tmagine that his 
concept of God is that of a giant with immense cars 
and with eyes that pierce the clouds above our heads, 
We know that the maa is merely expressing in human 
and understandable terms the fact that God knows 
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all things and infiuitely provides from eternity For 
ali human needs. [n a word, we kuow that the nian ts 
speaking of the Puimite Personal Deine in the Miiled 
terms of a hitnanand fille personal beurg, but we are 
not deceived iite thinking: that these linited terms 
mean a similarly limited concept of God in the mind 
of the speaker. 

The misiake we have heen considering comes, m 
last analysis, to this: the objectors to “a personal God” 
always understand by the phrase a being that can be 
pictured in the imagination, Now, the imagination 
is a sentient faculty, and its images are afl Hnited and 
material. God, on the other hand, is non-limited and 
non-material, Jt is manifest that there can he no 
imagination-image, no faney-preture of God. Nor in- 
deed can there be a picture in Imagination oF any 
spiritual, that is, non-material, being. Still, imagina- 
tion is always trying ta serve mind; it does its best, 
however little that best may be; and the result of its 
efforts tes before us in symbolism and art. Of course, 
this effort of imagination may be very beantiful and 
very serviceable, but one must never forget that its 
character ts symbolic and not literal. There is no 
haem, and there may be much good, in picturing an 
angel as a princely figure, clothed in flowing robes, 
beautiful of feature, equipped with manitestly inade- 
quate wings which scem rooted in the shoulder-blacles. 
‘There is no harm even in the added details of such a 
picture, details with which we are all familiar, such as 
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the obese violin, the foreshartened bea, the ecstatic 
turn at the aigefie eye, the fereltrae curl of te suigelic 
haw. Bat it would be a stupid bluuder to supanise that 
this pictured beure is a porteatl of am angel thet thes 
matertal image is a Hteral bhkeness af a Letig that is 
not matertal at all, We can tabe eniutranuel inspiragen 
from a pictured angel; we can allow the high emotion 
to influence will and conduct; but we are never fora 
monient deceived about the imagre itself. We know 
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that it ts a material symbol of a spiritual substance. 
So too we may find niuth that ts helpful in the art 
which secks to express the Infinite Being in sensible 
terrus. We may be reminded of the Divine Knowledge 
and of the Tloly Trinity by the picture of a great 
human eye, enclosed tn a triangle which suggests the 
Trinity. But we are not thereby deceived ito thinking 
that God ty an eye or that the Trinity zs a plane figure 
of three straight lines and three angles. [f we have 
imagination ta serve us in the evolving of symbolism, 
we have nund which makes us understand symboltsm 
as symbolism and not as literal fact. 

The educated Catholic has no apologies to make to 
the objector who finds the idea of ‘a personal God” 
unacceptable. The Catholic need not side-step, need 
not offer the least compromise. What he needs to do 
for the objector in question is to exercise one of 
thase splendid social virtues called the spiritual works 
of mercy; he needs “to instruct the ignorant.” 
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SUMMARY OF TIE ARTICLE 


Tn this Article we have learned. hy careful analysis 
of the definition, the truc ineaning of persazt, aud we 
have seau that God is a person, that [le is « persorcdd 
God, and not some vague world-foree or score un- 
conscious cnerey evolving itself in what we call the 
visible universe. We have nor dared to oversigp the 
boundaries of philasephical science and to discuss 
the threefold personality of God in the Blessed Trin- 
ity. We have inerely mentioned in passing that human 
reason ts inadequate to deal with this surpassing mys- 
tery, either to prove it or to disprove it, either to ind 
it manifested to reason or to find it in conflict with 
reason. But our point of discussion has been found 
unaffected by the Trinity of Persons in Giod, since 
God is a personal God regardless of the singularity 
or the plurality of persons in which the one undivided 
Divine Essence subsists. [t is the Divine Essence, the 
Divine Nature, that we find a personal Nature. i1is of 
the Divine Nature that scason is forced to predicate 
personality and to declare that God is a true person, 
We have discussed the common errors about the 
personality of God which lead unthinking men to dis- 
like and even to reject the idea of God as a person, 
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THE TRANSIENT OVERATIONS 
OF GOD 


This Chapter discusses what are inaccurately called God's 
frausicnt operations. that is, the operations which make a 
franst? or GO acress trom God to things other than God; 
ina word, the operations that proceed from God te the uni- 
verse Lo produce, preserve, control and govern it, and to 
concur with it in tts connatural anrt clependent activities. 
Now, while there is @ real relation to (aod on the part of 
creatures, there is no real relation to crentures on the part 
of God; Gol would be God in’ eternal and infiuite com- 
pleleness were there no creatures; nothing is sdeded ta God 
by the existcuce or function of creztures; nothing can be 
taken from Gad by the being or activity of creatures, nor 
by the non-cxistence of creatures. But creatures depend for 
thear whole belug and eperation tpon God, Creatures are 
effected and atfected essentially hy God; tod is not affected 
at ali by creatures. Thts is the reason for ov stuternent that 
there is no real relation to creatures on the part of Ged, 
while there is an essential and real relation to God on the 
part of creatures. Further, what we call God's transtent 
operations invotve no trarsieucy, ne chauige or mutability, 
in Grad Elimself. Among finite things, transient activity 
procecds from an agent (or acter or doer) aul primarily 
affects sonielling other than the agent; yet there is always 
some change or passing movement in the agent itself as the 
transient activity 18 accomplished. Bret when Ged is the 
agent, this ts not so. There ts no change, no transiency in 
God, as His eternal and changeless decrees find their ac- 
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tualizetion it temporal and chingeable creatures, “Phus the 
term frausien! operatiags is ner we de taken in itrrad, brut 
in analogical, meaning when itis appirer ia Cel Thre soa- 
called transient opuridens or Cas qaay he Listed as four: 
creation, Cuorservinlan, Caren reiiee, ganerduace  (siiilt 
provideuce). These aperatians we disenuss tt four articles, 
as follows, 

Article xr, Phe Divine Operatron of Creation 

Article 2. The Divine Qauratton ef Cimservatian 

Article 3. The Divine Operalton of Concurrence 

Article 4. The Divine Operation of Governance and 
Providence 


ARTICLE 1. THE DIVINE OPERATION OF CREATION 


a) The Power of God bh) Meantng of Creation 
c) The Fact of Creation 


A) THE POWER OF GOD 

Before discussing the exercise of God’s power in 
the transient divine operations it may be well to say 
a word on this power tfsell. We have already seen 
that God is infinite in al] perfection, and power, that 
is, the ability ta make und to do and te acroimpiish, 
is in itself a pure perfection. Vherefore God miust 
have power, Further, since God is infinitely sunple, 
all that God Aas, We ts. Gad’s power 1s, theretorc, 
really identihed with the Divine Essenee Itself; God 
is Infinite Power. We express this truth about God 
when we say that Me is omiipotent or almighty. Our 
catechism expresses the same truth when it declares 
that “God can do all things, and nothtug ts hard or 
impossible to Him.” 


A 
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There are several points ta be noticed about ike 
power of God, Pirst. jt is not a power that is exer- 
cised hy effert, Effort sugyests inyperlection: it 
means the expenditure of pewer to overcame ole 
Stacles; but there can be ue obsiacles (ov fins) a 
the way of tlimitable puwer. Grenbs puwer fs cNer: 
eised by the Wivine Iniellect and Wilt. Giod is the 
perfect ageus per infellecttam ef coluuiatcim (Agent 
ot actor hy intellect and will”). With (aod, to will 
is fo accomplish. 

secondly, God's infinite power is fiumantly ex- 
pressed as an ability to do all things. And “things” 


is a word that means what it says; it does noi ican 
of things. That Gad 


or that Giod cannot 
a ainute,” js nota 


contradictions, that is, denials 
cannot make a square circle, 


make a “two-year-old colt in 
limitation of the unlimited Divine Power, For a 
square circle means a circle that is not a circle; ina 
word, it means nothing; it means not a thing but the 
cancellation and the dental of a thing. So a two-vear- 
ald cait that is only a minute old, ts a two-year-old 
that is net a two-year-old, a manifest contradiction. 
Now, contradictions are intrinsic impossibilities; 
they are inconceivable as things because they are the 
opposite of things. This point we have already dis- 
cussed ancd evidenced in the First Book of this 


manual, 
Thirdiy, God’s power, looked at simply in itself 


is God’s absolute power. And Gaod’s power, re- 
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garded as it stands aligned with the other Divine 
Perfections,—such as Goodness, Wisdom, Justice,-— 
is God's ordinafed power. Of course, this distinction 
is one required hy our limited minds: for in God 
Ifimself atl these Perfections are idestified with 
each uther ard with the Divine Essence Itsclf. We 
say that afl things are possible to Gad’s absolute 
power, bui certain things are not possible to God's 
orlinated power, For example, it is within the ab~ 
solute power of God to take an unrepentant sinner 
mto the glory of Heaven. But, since such an act on 
God’s part would conllict with the freedom of the 
human will on the one hand, and with Divine Jus- 
tice on the other, we say that it is not within Gad’s 
ordinaied power so to save a sinner against his will. 

When, therefore, we say that Ged is almighty or 
omnipotcut, we mean that God, by the effortless ex- 
ercise of the Divine Will (eternally iluminated by 
the Diyine Intellect) can bring into being anything 
that is not a conflict in itself (and hence a non- 
entity, a nothing) or in coniict with the Divine Per- 


fections, 


B) MEANING OF CREATION 
Creatto is a term often used in English in a two- 


fold meaning. I1 1s used to indicate the act or opera- 
tion of creating, and it is used to indicate the fruit 
or product of this act. Thus we speak of the creation 
of the world as the operation whereby God praduces 
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the world. And we may, in etnetional mements, sing 
“AH op and down the whole cresiion,” using the 
word creation to tidicate the werlil itself which ts 
the freut or product of the aperattert of ercutiay. En 
our present study we use the teria creufien im its 
active or dynamic sense; we use te to tadicate the 
diving activily or operation wherehy God praduces 
things out of nothing. There is a third use of the 
term creation which we must notice and wholly re- 
ject for philosophical purposes; it is that use in 
which the term ts taken as a synonym for product; 
arrangement; thing made of clemeuts or materials. 
Thus the milliner may speak of a hat as a “Parisian 
creation”; thus the poet may speak of his newest 
sonnet as the creature of his fancy, that is, as a thing 
created hy his mind and imagination. Our study of 
the definition of creation wil show us that this ex- 
tended meaning of the term creation is wholly alien 
to our understanding of it in philosophy. 

Creation is the active producing of a thing tn tts 
entirety out of nothing. It is the producing of a 
thing, whole and entire, without using any materials 
of any sort. Philosophers say that the creation of a 
thing is the total production of the thing ea azul sur 
ct subzecét, that is, without any clement or scedling 
of the thing being there to begin with (e- shit suf}, 
and without any materials or subject-matter (er 
uthed subjectt) out of which the thing is to be forined., 

When we say that the Creator makes things out 
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of nothing, we do net mean that “nothing” is itselt 
a kine of anaterial whieh is divinely shaped into 
realities. We tmiesiun that, whereas there iz nothing to 
hevin with. enw, diy an act of the Divine UWoder- 
standing and Will, dhiere is something real. 1 fonece, 
our idea of creation invelyes no conflict with the 
axiom ex nifido athe! fe (Out of nothing, mothing 
is made’) since the axiom means that the pracduc- 
tion of things out of clements or materials rectuires 
that the clements or materials be there at the outset. 
But creation is not the production of things out of 
elements or materials, and hence the absence of these 
things is in 10 wise a difficulty to one who can create. 

Some philosophers, like Vietor Cousin (1 792- 
1867) and AlJoysius Ferri (1826-1805), have de- 
fined creation in a way that sugyests thit God draws 
all creatures out of [limself. This sort of definition 
is puitheisiic in implication, and seems to male the 
world of creatures part and paree!l with the Divine 
Essence, We cannot accept such a definition of ¢cre- 
ation, for tt would involye us in hopeless contradic- 
tions, making the changeless God one with the 
changeable world, and the Infinite and Necessary 
Being one with the contingent universe. Of course, 
if the phrase “out of Ifimscl{” is interpreted to 
mean “by means of His own unaided power and ir- 
resistible will,’ it may stand unchallenged; but it is 
manifest that the phrase is not necessarily to be so 
interpreted ; tt is an indefinite phrase, capable of con- 
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flicting interpretations, and hence it is unsuitable for 
scientific expression. 

When we say that God ercates, we mean that God, 
by the power of [lis will, cruses things (a come inte 
actuality without using auy “miateriabs’ of ay sort, 
We mean that God makes substances withuut te- 
quiring any source-substance out of which wo make 
them. Ali bodily substances have there first vrigin in 
creation; thereafter,— since badies are substaitially 
changeable,—they normally produce other bodies by 
the process of substantial transformation cated geuter- 
ation and corruption. All spiritual substanecs are di- 
rectly created, ror can these generate further spiritual 
substances or undergo any corruption, for spiritual 
substances are nat subject to subsiantial transtorma- 
tion. 

It may be asked whether this thing called creation 
1s possible ; whether there is not in the idea of creation 
an invalyed condict or contradiction; whether there 
is not Something in creation that ts in conflict with 
God's ordinated power; whether, finally, there 1s nat 
something on the part of finite things that resists the 
notion of sheer production by way of creation. We 
must consider this question in its three points. 


o.7, Creation involves in itself, that is, in its very 


concept or idea, no contradiction or conflict, It is not 
an unthinkable thing like a square circle. Indeed, the 
concept or idea of creation is so far from being self- 
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contradictory that it imposes itsclf as mecessury upon 
the mind that secks ta account for the extstence of 
comtingent realities, Por such things do not have to 
exist; their existence is explicable only on the 
grounds that they have been gic existence, that they 
have been brevgié ito existence. And, im last analy- 
sis, their being brought into existence miust niean 
their being brought oul of nothingness, that 1s, t7 
their being created, for there can he no endless process 
of one such thing coming trom another, and this from 
another, and sa on forever. Phere must have been a 
first production of contingent things; there must have 
been a beginning, anda truly first beginning, of things 
that have in themselyes no necessity or absolute re- 
quirement for existence. But a truly first production 
of contingent things ts inconceivable except as crea- 
tion. Therefore, on the score of the very idea or 
concept of creation, we find no conflict, no self- 
contradiction, no impossibility, On this score, ¢rea- 
tion means something entircly possible. 


2. Creation involves no contradiction or conflict 
among the perfections of God; it does not suggest 
something that is out of harmony with the ordinated 
Divine Power. For it does not involve the notion of a 
filling-up or filling-out of the Infinite Being by the 
existence of finite beings. If creation were conceived 
of as a thing required by God, or as an activity im- 
posed upon God by extrinsic force or even by His 
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own goodness, it would confict with the Divine Ver- 
fections atid so woadch be Hupassikic to Cals arc 
nated power, Gut we have alrcady scere that Cid is 
Not affected by creatures; that there is na reed relation 
ou God's part dowsrels them, even thorugh Uiere 1s i 
essenlial and real refition on the part ai ercalures 
towards dtm; God is wholly and im@nitely complete 
and perfect in llimself without creatures. Por tie 
rest, God’s power would be incomplete, and not in- 
finite, were creation impossible to Tim. The tlea of 
creation as truly possible is included in the very idea 
of the Divine Dower. Nor is the idea of creation in 
any conceivable disagrecment with the Divine Wis- 
dom, the Divine Justice, the Divine Goodness, or ary 
other of the perfections of Gad; on the contrary, tt 
appears, both at first sight and upon penetrating study, 
to be in complete harmony with all the Divine Per- 
fections and a worthy external expresston and mani- 
festation of them, Therefore, on the score of God's 
ordinated power, we find no conflict ar contradiction 
in the idea of creation. On this score, creation means 


something wholly posstbie. 


3. Creation manifestly involves no conflict on the 
part of things created, that ts, on the part of creatures. 
For such things are eatstibic; they can extst, as is 
evident in the fact that they da exist; they can receive 
existence, and indeed mtust receive existence if they 
are to have it at all. But creation is nefther more nor 
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less than the very first giving (aud re civing ) of ex- 
istence; it is the wiving of cNxisience by the Creator, 
the receiving of existence by the creature. So far 
from being out of harmony with the nution of con- 
tingent things, creation is necessary to explain the 
first existence of such things. 

The meaning of the term creation is, therefore, a 
consistent and an intefligtble meauing. Creation as the 
fundamental production of coutingent substances 1s 
conceivable as something entirely possible. We have, 
later on, to discuss it as something inescapably actunl, 
as an incontrovertible fect. Dut first we must round 
out our study of the meaning of creation by inquiring 
whether it means an activity proper to God alone, or 
one communicable by God to creatures so that crea- 


tures in their turn may create. 


We must assert at once that creation is so entirely 
proper to Grod alone that creatures cannot serve, even 
instrumentally, as creating agents. Only God can 
create; creatures cannot be creators either as princepal 
agents Or as titsirumesntel agents, We pause upon the 
three points of this statement, 


r. Only God can create. A being capable of creat- 
ing, that is, of bringing substances into actual] exist- 
ence without using any pre-existing materials, is a 
being wholly independent of such miaterials; such a 
being has no dependency on substances outside itself. 
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This is manifestly true, For where there is nothing of 
finite substance to begin with, nothiug by way af 
start or element or seedling, and nothing hy way of 
materials out of which to cousiruct a sulistance (adel 
sui et subject?) therg is no conceivable way of effect- 
inv the production except by sheer tatellectual power, 
that is, by sheer will, Anda will that can produce sub- 
stances by its own simple exercise is manitestly an 
independent will, an effortless will, an unlamipercd 
or unlimited will. Naw, the concept of such a will is 
the concept of an tfinite will. And only God ts in- 
finite ; only God is Infinite Will, Therefore, only God 


can create. 


2. Creatures cannot create as principal agents. This 
truth is manifest from: the foregoing argument, for 
no creature is possessed of infinite will, and infinite 
will is required in the principal agent or principal 
cause of the creative act. 


3. Creatures cannot create as instruntental agents. 
The statement means that no creature can serve God 
In creating, as a tool or instrument or bodily member 
can serve man, far example, in his activities. In the 
act of writing, for instance, man uses the conjoined 
natural instruments of arm, hand, and fingers, and 
the aruificial instrument of pen or pencil. Phe man 
is the principal agent or cause of the writing, but to 
effect the writing he uses the instrumental causes or 
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agencies of bodily members and writing-tool, Now 
we assert that aod cannot use erentures as Tis tnstru- 
ments it crcatiug, nor does this mean a lack of perfec- 
tion in God: on the contrary, it indicates the Divine 
Sufficieney which requires no instruments for its 
activilies. Kor the requirtng of instruments is a 
mixed or non-pure perfection, invelving inperfec- 
tion. That a man can write with movements of hand 
and application of pen or pencil, is a perfection; that 
aman must employ these instruments to produce the 
writing, is a lnmiting thing and an imperfection. But 
in God there is no shadow of imperfection. Certainly, 
then, God could never regitre the service of instru- 
ments in creating. But neither is it hmiting the power 
of God to say that Ele cau#ef use instruments in the 
creative activity. For an itistrument must have some 
conmnatural fitness for the service in which it is em- 
ployed, and no creature has the fitness, the mfntte 
fulness, requisite to serve as the plrysical channel of 
creative power; hence, the impossibility of using 
creatures as Instrumental agents in creating is the in- 
adequacy of creatures and not the inadequacy of God. 
‘To convey infinite power physically by means of an 
instrutnent (were that even conceivable} would re- 
quire infinity in the instrument as well as in the princi- 
pal agent or cause. But the thought of an infinite 
instrument (that is, am mfinite creature) is a self- 
contradictory thought; it indicates something sheerly 
and intrinsically impossible, as a square circle is im- 
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possible. Pence, since finite instramwids are pinde- 
juate, ad stace infinite tustrimiciuts are unihinkalile. 


we say that no instrumental cattse or agency cau he 
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deals with ne subject. ne preésxisting item, element, 
or material, for jt is the production of at thing i is 
entirciy out of nothing. Thevefore, no tuistrument 
could render any couceivable service to the ercatng 
God. 

By creation, then, we mean that activity,—which 
is so proper to God alone that creatures cannot serve 
even instrumentally in its excrcise,---whereby the Di- 
vine Power produces realities in their enfirery, using 
nothing precxisting as the font or source of the pro- 
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c} THE FACT OF CREATION 

The world of finite reahties chalienges our atten- 
tion and demands a sufficient accounting. We must 
face and answer the question of the first origin of 
contingent things. And our answer must be one of 
three: tor sf, ether the world,—that is, the wniverse 
of finite, changing thing's about us, and ourselves as 
part of that universe,~~has had no beginning, or 2. 
the world is only a part or phase of God’s own being 
and substance, or 3. the world has its origin in the 
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creative action Of God. AG) theories om first origins in 
the universe are reducible te those three anil to these 
only. Now, we fel the first tweaoef these iheevies 
wholly macceplabk: as i apart conic 
ence and witht reas, ate thus we are cormpulled te 


WHEL OX pert- 


accept tite third Qieory, the theary of creation, as the 
truce ard factual doetrie. The wort lat its lyst 
origin in creuéieu, the world was credfed,; the wort 
isa world of creefurcs. Let us plaice at sone retsons 


which compel this coueltsion. 


r. The world cannot be, as the materialists say, an 
eferna and wiproduced universe. lor what is eternal 
and unproduced must have we ttse’f the sulficient 
reason for its existence, the rafio sufictens caisicnticte 
suade, Which is required to account for every actuality, 
Biutan actuahty that has in itself the sufficicut reason 
for its existence is pure actuality, itis uecessary beng, 
and, by that fact, it is fupfatie, absolutely sunpie or 
uncomposed, and changeless. Now, 10 1s manifest that 
the world is not tiecessary, but coufragent; not purcly 
actual, but also pofential, not infinite, but fisted; not 
simple, hut a aanifold or com pornd ; nor changeless, 
but frdé of atotion or change. Therefore, the world ts 
nat eferual and uuproduced. Tut if it is not eternal 
and tnproduced, tt has had a beginning, an e@rrgzt. 
We caumot, therefore, accept the theory which cde- 
clares that the world has had no origin, no producing 


cause. 
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2. Phe work! cannot be, as the pantheists say, au 
outpouring of God, or a phase of Cad's being and 
substance. [irst of all, such an outpouring or phase } 
would be a kind of cvatudion ar developunent af the 
Divine Substinee, and this wondd involee pofteaiudry 
inGod whois Pure Actuality sit would tavetve efange 
in the Immutable Beng; tt would tavulve develop- 
ment or improvement in the All Verfeet. “Phese are 
manifest contradictions and are wholly inpossible. 
Further, ta identify God in any mauner with the 
world is to impose upon God the properties and in- 
separable characteristics of the world. It is to make 
God fixite, cempounded, contingent, whereas, as we 
have already proved, God is infitiiec, sumple, neces- 
sary. Reason forces us to reject the pantheistic theory 
of the first origin of the world. 


ee 


3. If the world is neither unprodtced, nor somehow 
identified with the Divine Substance, it is a world that 
has had tts arigts# as something other than God, Now, 
there is no conceivable frst origin of things other 
than God except an origin by way of crealton, There- 
fore, the worid has had its first origin in creation; the 
world was created; creation is an actual fact. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have discussed the Divine Power, 
and have seen that God is necessarily almighty or 
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amnipotent, and can do all things which involve no 
intrinsic contradiciion (and hence are noffiings or 
nat-things). We have distinguished the power of 
God as absolute and erdisafed, according as tt is con- 
sidered in itself or in conjunetion with the goodness, 
justice, wisdem, and other perfeetions of taod. We 
have definet creation as the active producmg of a 
thing in its entirety out of nothing. We have justified 
this definition and have rejected faulty ones, such as 
those proposed by Cousin and Ferri, We have seen 
that creation is something wholly possible, since it 1s 
thinkable in itself, it does not conflict with the Divine 
Per fections, and it involves no confict on the part of 
things to be produced by it. Further, we have found 
that creation is inevitably a direct exercise of infinite 
power, and is therefore an activity so proper to God 
alone that creatures cannot serve, even insiramnent- 
ally, in its exercise. We have seen that creation is 
not only possible but that the first origin of things 
other than (Jod must lie in God's creative action, and 


that, in consequerice; creaiton is a fact. 


ARTICLE 2. THE DIVINE OPERATION 
OF CONSERVATION 


a} Meaning of Conservation b) The Fact of Divine 
Carnservation 


a) MEANING OF CONSERVATION 
Conservation means preservation. As an activity 
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or operation, couservaliou is the preserving of an 


effcct in existence, 

There are causes fu fier? and catitses tv esse. A cause 
in flere Cor “in becoming’) is reqaired lo bring an 
effect nfo existences a enise deesse Cor “in heme) 
is requircel to matntal ai cliect im cxisfernce. A cause 
in ficrt is a produciug Calise | ud Calise Gt eS8e 1s a CONE 
sertiug cause, Conservation is tie exercise of a 
CAUSE BE ESSE, 

When an effect depends essentially tor hath pro- 
duction and vermanence (for fert and esse) upon a 
cause, that one idcniicul canse must continue im ac- 
tivity or exercise as long as the effect exists, Thus 
fire is required both to make iron hot and io keep it 
hot; the sin is required te produce daytight and to 
maintain daylight. For there ts an essential depend- 
ency, for both production and permanence, of heat 
upou fire and of daylight upon the sun. But when the 
dependency of effect upon cause is essential only in 
point of production and not of permanence, the effect 
nay be supported in being by another cause than that 
which gave tt being. In oiher words, the catise & flert 
need nat, in this case, continue on as the cattse & esse. 
Thus, the sculptor ts the cattse ta fleri of the statue 
which he carves, but he is not its cause i esse; the 
accidental form or betng which the sculptor confers 
upon marble by shaping it na certain way finds a 
sufhcient supporting or conserving cause in the en- 
during stuff of which the statue is made; its cause 
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im esye is the marble pisclf, and the static may con- 


lur ihe semlpier 73 


tinue Hl cxisicuce bor verisign, gf 
at his vrave, Dat. eltiniadely, as all thiges werk back 
| 


N 


to first creation) as (heer cause ty fer, se thes wor 


mack: ie Cetat s: siizle cremate enuse as thir radten 
back to that same siugle erecting cast dics 


a comscrving cattse, clse cremtures ist Fall ie vethe 
ingness. dfure we seo what is nieanl by the statenunt 
that conservation 1s a continmation af creation. bor 
creation docs not bestow being tpen something that 
“js already there to receive ancl held it; it produces 
being in cntirely out of nothingness; the creature ts, 
in consequence, depetident For both prodtetion and 
_ permanence upoit ws ereating cause, aud this one 
identical cause must confine in activity or exercise 
as long as the creature exists, 

Conservation is the activity of a cause in esse. Tt 
means the preserving of an eficet in being and exist- 
ence, 

Conservation is direct or tidivect. Direct conserva- 
tion is the positive preserving of an elect hy an ac- 
tivity which supplies actual being to te cect or 
comtributes what acttvely supperts the cAect in its 
being. Thus, fire directly conserves the heat in hot 
water; thus the sun direeily conserves the daylight: 
thus the eating of food directly conserves hfe ariel 
strength. Indirect conservation is the negative pre- 
serving of an effect by the exercise of a cause which 
protects the effect, shiclds it, wards off or prevents 
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The placing af a 


what would harm aml destroy it. 
all acl oT ficdirect 


Manuscript in an «ar-tight case is 
conservation, The enclosing of 4 
cabinet where it is safe frome the sweep of careless 
hands is afso an act of indireet conservalion, The 
nurse-maid who watches an infant so that it dues not 
fall into the fire, ar climb to perilous places, of eat 
what would harm it, is indirectly conserying the wel- 
fare of the child. Direct conservation may be called 


deticnéie vase in a 


promotive conservation ; 


rather preventive. 
It is our contention that Divme Conservation is a 


fact in the world, and that this is not merely indirect, 


but @ireci? conservation. 


b) THE FACT OF DIVINE CONSERVATION 
i, Creatures are contingent realities. They have 
not in themselves any requirement for existence. 


-They are not self-accounting, self-explanatory, self- 


sufficient. That they exist is a patent fact; that they 
do not faze to exist is equally eviclent, for they come 
into being, they change, they are limited, and things 
subject to beginning, change, and limitation, arte sub- 
ject to the action of causes; such things are effects; 
they are dependent or contingent or non-necessary 
things. Now, manifestly, contingent things do not 
lose their contingency when they are created. They 
regitire positive production of their entire being m 
the first moment of their existence, and they require 


indirect conservation 1s, - 
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a continuance of the producing power al cvery Sst1c- 
cessive moment af thetr existence. No other or lesser 
power than their first-producing power (that ts, their 
creating power} will account for their coniuiucd 
existence, since their entire being rests whally and 
undivicedly in that power. Therefore, comingen 
heing'’s require for their existence the continnation of 
the creating power which is the power of Ged alone, 
And the continuation of this power is Divine Con- 
servation. Hence, the contingent beings in the world 
around us, and the world itself, require ane have the 
support of the activity called Divine Conservation. 
Divine Conservation is, therefore, a fact. 


2. An effect which depends for production and 
permanence upon a certain cause requires the direct 
conserving activity of that cause. I*ar such an effect 
has an essential and entire dependency upen its cause ; 
it requires the cause to hokl it in being, No mere pro- 
tection from destructive forces will insure its exist- 
ence, for ii cannot, in itself, maintain existence. 
Hience, indirect conservation is not sufficient to 
account for such an effect in continued existence; 
direct conservation is required. Now, all crea- 
tures are, as we have seen, coutingent upon their 
T'irst Cause by an essential and entire dependency ; 
creatures depend for production and permanence 
upon catses which are ultimately focussed and 
founded upon the First Cause, and which have their 
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own existence and activity by virine ad the eperation 
wf the Pest Cause, Ouiy the Virst (aoee las or leselt 
the suficicney of sclf-existence withorsi obo recdecy 
upon aie aller stweney or force ar facta. Vheretore 
the Parsi Cansec, hy Us positive CNereise mf aatusal 
achyvity, is repuived ta accesatl For the sastated ¢xist- 
euce of creataral reality. da other words, the exercise 
of direet Divine Conservatiun is required to explam ! 
the existence of the world and alf things in it. Direet | 
Divine Conservation is, therefure, a fact, 
3. A creature depends for existence «upon its 
Creator. It exists by reason of the positive will of the 
Creator to bring it into existence. Tt does not extst by 
reason of ihe Creator's mere willimeness to leave it 
alone aril net to destroy it. Avd a creature continues 
in existence by the sustained’ postive will of the 
Creator, not by lis merely negative or indirect will, 
Now, the positive will of the Creator, which is thus 
manifested in the production anid continuation of 
ereatural cxistences, 1s neither more nor less than 
direct Divine Conservation, Therefore, direct Divine 
Conservation is a fact. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


'n this very brief but important Article we have 
learned the meaning of conservation in gcneral, and 
of Dine Conservation in special. We have seen that 
conservation is the exercise of a cause in esse, and 
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that it inav be direct or tadirect. that is, prontatize 
or preventicce, according as itis a posite or a Satifet 
five contrifrution fo the cuntinued usxisicnee of an 
effect. We have proved fhai Divine tonservation fs 
a fact in the world, ane tat teis dfrere contscevation. 
We have drawn our proof front the cantinssaney eof 
creatures, from their entire aml essential ctepualcney 
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upon the birst Cause and upon the positive clicice of 


the Divine Will. 
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Article 3. Vue Divine Ortration 


or CONCURRENCE 


a) Meaning of Coneurrence b} Vhe Tact of Divine 
Concurrence c) Phe Mode or Miitner at Divine 
Concurrence 


a) MEANING OF CONCURRENCE 

All actuality rests fundamentally upon God. Crea- 
tures cannot bring themselves into existence, ner can 
they conserve themselves in existence once the Divine 
Power has brought them there. In other words, crea- 
tures need God the Creater, and God the Conserver. 
This fact we have already seen to be inevitable. But 
we must go farther and express a third neccl of crea- 
tures. Creatures are created and conserved not only 
as esseurces but as nalures,; not only as things of a 
certain type or kind, but as things with cerlain cou- j 
natural powers and functions; not only as things 
existible, but as things operable; not only as things 
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static, but as things dynamic. Tn a word, creatures 
have activities and operations, at these (in the radi- 
cal equipment or power whence they faw, and in their 
actual exercise) require the action aid comperation 
of God fo explain thetr existence, Elere then is the 
third need of creatures: the cooperation or coucir- 
rence of God in thetr powers of action and in the 
exercise of these powers, Creatures thereture require 
God the Creator, God the Conserver, and God the 
Cooperatar or Concurrer. 

Now, the word concurrence is, in its literal force, 


a weak word in the present use. l'or fa caueur means 


“to rin alongside,” ‘“‘to go along with,” and it sug- 


gests the working together of partial causes which 
conspite to produce an cffect. But tt is a demonstrable 
truth that in creatural actions, the creattre is the 
tofal cause of the effect, and, in another way, God is 
the total cause of the effect. God and ercature do not 
conspire together to produce the effect, each giving 
out a part of the efficacy which produces the eficct. 
No, God the Primary Cause, and the creature which is 
a secondary cause (since God alone is Primary Cause) 
produce the effect, cach willy, in respectively differ- 
ent ways. When,—to empfoy a very crude exantple, 
—two horses pull one wagon, each horse contributes 
part of the power that is required te move the wagon; 
the horses are partial causes af the effect which is the 
moving of the wagon. But when a man uses a pen 
to write a letter, both the man and the pen, each in 
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its own way, is a /eéal cause of the letter: the whole 
letter cormes from the inan, and the whole letter ts 
written with the pen. Man and pen are not portal 
causes which stand on a planc, so to speak, and work 
together, cach contributing a pavf of the efreet. The 
man writes the eels letter; so clogs the pen, But the 
man writes as the prtuetpal cause, the pen as the 
instrumental cause, and from the prinetpal cause 
through the instrumental cause the finished effect 
emerges. In an analogous manner, the effects pro- 
duced by creatures in action are wholly ascribed to 
creatures, and wholly ascribed to God; to the crea- 
tures as secondary causes, and to God as Primary 
Cause. For creatures are continyvent beings; contin- 
gency extends to everything tu fact or function in the 
realm of creaftires; creatures have nothing of their 
own which can stand independent of the First Cause 
as the basis of their existence or of the existence of 
their smallest operation. Hence, creatures require the 
active influence,—the inpouring of power, force, di- 
rection, support,-—of God in all that they de as well 
as in all that they are; they require the Divine Co- 
operation as well as the Divine Conservation, And, 
as we have said, the word comucurrence (ar eyen the 
word cooperation) is a weak word in this connection. 
St. Thomas Aquinas used the expressions, “the in- 
Ruence or mpourtng of God,” “the action of Gad,” 
“the Divine Matien,” “the operation of Gad’ (un- 
fluxus Det, actto Det, motto divina, Dei operatio} to 
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express the activity ab Gab whieh we consider here. 
These terms are accnemde, but usage: sesing to have 
edlablishec! the dere: coaeurrence Cov the leita can- 
cHrsies) us the acceptable oae. We unt well ase this 
word if we keep clear maiinds abeatt is dicanise and 
are not led by irs etymiotovical struedure ilo west 
derstanding its true foree, Divine Concurrence mens 
the Divine Power actively exercised typomt the creature 
(that is, secandary cause) to chet operations. to 
determine and direct them, and ro support them) i 
being, in such wise that these operations are wholly 
ascribable to the ereature as their sccondary cause, 
and whoily ascribable to God as the sole Primary 


Cause. 


b} TEE FACT OF DIVINE CONCURRENCE 

4. It isa truth established tu Ontology that noth- 
ing can act except in so far as itself 1s actual. A thing 
cannot operate unless it be there to operate, unless it 
be egwipped to operate, unless it be defersitned in 
operation, unless it be stirred or soved to operate. 
Now, creatures depend entirely upon ihe First and 
Necessary Being (that is, upon God) and they have 
no actuality whatever tudependestiy of that Being. 
This does not mean that creatures are identificd with 
God (for to say se would be ta profess pastheisn 
which is a debased and an absurd doctrine) but that 
creatures have an entire dependetice upon Gad for 
their being and operation; it means that creatures in 
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thentselves and in thetr operations are entirely ceu- 
fingent upon Gord Ti ether words, ercatutes cai act 


| only in so far as the Divine Pewer cunches qat there 
action, that ts, onfy tase fr its they are wine. are 


made cupuble of action, are deterred gt atetion, are 
wioved ta actor, are supparicd Mi acitui, by the oxer- 
cise of the Diving Power. Por aif these poits (exist 
enee, cquiprnent or nature, determination, niavenicnt, 
suppart) are poimts of actuary, and no actuality 1s 
wholly independent of the Pure and Mirst Actuality 
which is God. “Pherefore, creatures caumot exist und 
function unless Divine Concurrence ts a fact. But it 
is manifest that creatures do exist and do function. 
Therefore Divine Concurrence ts a fact. 

2. The order of effects mantfests the order of 
causes whence these cfects comm, Now, 1 any effect 
which comes from a ereature-canse (or secoudary 
catse, to use the technical term) we discern an effect 
that 1s proper to the Creator-cause or God, lor it ts 
God’s awn proper Being to exist of limself, and it 
is Gad’s own proper operation to give existence where 
it is not to be found of itself. And in every cifect 
that comes from a secondary cause we have some- 
thing that really exists; every such effect is a real 
existence, and one that does not account for itself; it 
is an existence but not a sctf-existetiee } it is an exist- 
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ry 


ence that can be explained only as an existence gives, 
and only God can give existence. The crerture-cause, 
or secondary cause, truly produces the effect as this 
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or that sort of thing; but that it is an enisting thing 
at all, and not self-cxistent, tiucdicates the action of 
creative power, the power of Gad alone, Te creature- 
cause produces the clfect in such a way Gut it is the 
crealure’s work; it is wholfy dis opera ign and pro- 
duction; yet radteally tt fsa thing, an existence, which 
is also wholly the production of God. Therctore, 
every effect produced by a ereature-catuse ts also an 
effect produced by the Creator-cause. livery creatural 
effect has both God and creature as feta? case, from 
respectively distinct viewpoints; it has God as total 
Primary Cause, and it has the creature as total 
secondary cause. Now, the effects produced by the 
operations of creatures actually do exist in the world. 
These etfects manifest au order or alignment or a 
presence of causes, the Primary, and the secondary. 
And the manifestation of Primary Causality in the 
effects of secondary causes is neither more nor less 
than the manifestation of Divine Concurrence in the 
operations of creatures. Hlence, as the existence and 
operation of secondary causes is a fact, so also is 
the existence and operation of Divine Concurrence 
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3. Nothing has being or perfection except in so 


far as it has reference to, and dependence on, Being 
and Perfection, that is, except in so far as it funda- 
mentally resis in God. Now the capacily or equipment 
of a nature for operation is beiug and perfection; so 
also is the actual exercise of operation, Therefore, 
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the capacity of a creature for action, and the actual 
exercise of action, resis t1 God. la other words, such 
capacity aid such action requires thy Oivine Concur- 
rence. Therefore, Divine Concurrence is a fact. 


¢) THE MODE OR MANNER QF DIVINE CONCURRENCE 

God acts or concurs in all the operations at crea- 
tures as [irst Téfficient Cattse, as Wtimete inal 
Cause, and as Radical l°orral Cause. (a) Grad is the 
Hirst Efficient (or “actively producing’) Cause of 
creatura!l action because God alone pives to creatures 
their being, their existence, their power ta act, and 
God alone applics the operating power of creatures ta 
its conhatural function. Nothing is moved, says the 
adage, except it be moved by something other than 
itself, and ultimately by the J‘irst Mover [Itself 
Cinmoved, that is, by God, Tfence all movement, all 
operation, has its radical origin in God; Ged is truly 
the First Efficient Cause of all. (6) God is the U1- 
timate inal Cause (or “Vast Eud*’) of all creatural 
action, For God is the Creator, the Framer of every 
nature; He sets all creatures in being and directs to 
Hfimself as to the ultimate Goal all the acts and opera- 
tions of creatures. Hence God is the Ultimate Fimal 
Cause of creatural operation. €¢) God is the Radical 
Formal Cause of all creatural action, A formal cause 
gives specific character to anything which proceeds 
from it as an effect; it makes the effect the precise 
kind af thing that it is. Now God is the Creator and 
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Determiner of creatures in their specife structure 
amd powers, and hence lie is the Determiner of what 
preeceds from such structures and powers. There iore 
God ts truly the funeacncatal darruat Cause of all 
erealtical operation, “Gal,” says St. Vharuas, “1s dhe 
cause of every action inasmuch as ble gives the power 
to act, conserves if, applics it to frmetion; ad ias- 
much as by His power every other power operates.” 

There is no ditheulty in understanding the mode 
of Divine Concurrence, that is, the causal activity of 
God in the actions and operations of creatures, until 
the special question is raised about those operations 
which proceed trom the free-will of man. On this 
score there is a notable controversy among philoso- 
phers. All agree, of course, on the fact of Divine Con- 
curretice in man's free activily, but there is no general 
agrecmcent about the precise manner in which the 
Divine Concurrence ts here exercised. The quesiion 
is one that calls for clear minds and clean distincuons, 
for, tf the doctrine be stated inadequately (Cand it 
can hardly be stated with full adequacy for it ts not 
without deeps of mystery} 1 may easily lead the un- 
wary to false conclusions. If the Divine Concurrence 
in free-will acts be too hyhtly taken, tt may sec to 
endow mau with creative power and to make liumnan 
freedom an indepetdence of God, the sole Author of 
all actual being. On the other hand, if too rigidly 
conceived, Divine Concurrence may seem to make 
man but an inert instrument of God, and to ascribe 
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ali man’s acts and operations Cineluding lus sins!) to 
God as their true Author. We shall presenthy list the 
more notable opinions on this diffiedt paint, but he- 
fore coming to that we ask the strident to keep steadily 
In tmind the following iuevitable traths about whieh 
there is not, nor can be, any coufroversy whatever: 
(a) God is the sole Creator: Ele is the only Author 
of being or perfection; nothing has positive actuality 
except from God the Pure Actuality; God is a true 
and total Cause in every actual operation of every 
creature. (b) Man is truly endowed with free-will, 
and by its exercise he is the responsible author of 
his moral acts. (c) God is in no sense the cause of 
sin, which is not being or perfection but the lack of 
perfection, the defection from heing; an alone is 
responsitle for that lack and defection which we cail 
moral evil or sin. Keepitie these truths clearly and 
fxedly in mind, we may indicate the doctrines offered 
by philosophers ahout God's concurrence in man’s 
free acis. As a pretiminary to that statement we offer 
a brief description of various passible types of con- 
currence : 

(a) Afedtate concurrence is that whereby God con- 
serves creatures itl existence as beings endowed with 
the power to act or operate. Jmtuiediate concurrence 
is that whereby God actually operates with the crea- 
ture in excercising an action. 

(6b) Physwal concurrence is the active and cffec- 
tive physical influence of the Primary Cause upon the 
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secondary. By thts concurrence the creature (or 
secondary cause} 1s Moved to action, applied to fune- 
tion, acttiafly set in aperation. A/aral coucurrence is 
a persuasion, ¢shortation, alluretucmt, wherchy the 
Primary Cause draws the secondary free catse to 
deternituate actton. 

(¢) Previous cercurrence is the influence of the 

Primary Cause upon the secondary antceedently to 
the creatural operation, Stmudfaneotts coucitrrence is 
the influence of the Primary Cause concomitantly 
producing the effect together with the secondary cause. 
The force of previous conetrrence falls directly on 
the secondary cause; the force of sumuttaneous con- 
currence falls directly upon the effect, that is, on the 
operation exercised, 

(d) Efficacious concurrence is that wluch, of ats 
yery nature, infaflibly has tts effect. frdifrerent con- 
currence has its effect dependently on the cooperation 
of the secondary cause. 

(e) General (or indeternunate) concurrence is a 
supporting causal influence which is not clirected to 
one definite effect to be produced. Special (or deter- 
winaic) concurrence is directed to one definite and 
determined effect. 

(f) f/utrinstc concurrence (or concurrence ab in- 
frinseco) is cntwimed, so to speak, in the very being of | 
the action of the secondary cause. F-ririnste concur- 
rence (or concurrence @b extriuseca)} is an influence , 
which is, so to say, applied from without, or exter- : 
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nally, and so supports, moves, and directs the secand- 


ary cauisc in operation. 


The more notable philosophics of concurrence inay 
be reduced to two, namely, that of the Mfolinists, and 


‘that of the Physical-Vremottonists. Propoucnts oF 


“each of these theories clann Larmeny with the doctrine 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, but the namic Phonusts ts 
generally applied to the Premotionists only. 

We shall merely outline the theories here. 


1. The Moltnist Theory (cf. Book Third, Chap. 
f, Art z,aand b) holds that God gives to man’s free- 
will a concurrence that is teediate, moral, trdiffer- 
ent in itself, simmtltuneous, cririnsic. God, by His 
scientia medut, clearly foresecs how man will choose to 
act i given circumstances, and accordingly makes 
His concurrence (which is tv itself indifferent and 
indeterminate) an efficacious and determinate con- 
currence which comes into actuality sunulianeousty 
with man’s free-action, to support it and give it Leing. 
The Molinists admit that God “pre-moves” all crea- 
tures to their connatural operations by creating them 
with definite natures and conserving them in the ¢x- 
ercise of their natural powers. Iu the realm of man’s 
free-action, God’s “premotion’’ consists in the tact 
that Fe has created the will of man for good iu gen- 
cral, has impelled it intallibly in the direction of such 
good, and, in every exercise of human choice, He 
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Fa 


alfures tt by moral influence towards the actual good, 
Por the rest, man’s iodividual will-acts (whieh are 
ever choices of areas towards the vcueral duct pre- 
delormuncd end or universal wood) are determined 
by oman atone, Cac sieualiaieousls concarring in 
als choiee, God ts a true cause, and i teded case, 
of the lumen aet or free-willing, for ile is itet only 
the Creator and Conserver of free-will, but actual- 
izes, by Ifis simultaneous coneurrence (ctcrually de- 
creed in accordance with [lis perfect knowledge 
through setentta media of what man wiil freely 
choose} the action of His human creature, and ts the 
support and guarantee of true freedori in the action 
itself. Thus God’s simultaneous concerrence mi hu- 
inan free-acts is a (ruc cause of such acts without 
making them, by the very force and nature of Divine 

Concurrence, wiperative upor man as inevitably to 
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be performed.—The opponents of this theory object 
that, while the doctrine is a manifestly agreeable ex- 
planation of human freedom, it slights the absolutely 
supreme and necessary operation of God in every 
creatural action. It even seems to suggest, say the 
objectors, that man, in the moment of free-choice, 
is cither independent of God or is the actual deter- 
miner of God's own action, thus reversing the true 
order of things and putting man in God’s place, | 


2, The Phystcal-Premotionist Theory holds that 
God moves every secondary cause (including human 
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free-wills) to connatural action by a concurrence 
aptly called pitysical premotion or even Plitysicul pre- 
determinatioi. This concurrence is physical, previous, 
immediate, spectal, urilrinste. In the actual exercise 
of free-will acts, there is also a sunilfancous concur- 
rence of God which rounds out aud brings to com- 
pleteness the prestous coneurrence or preanotion 
whereby God physically moves and applies the free- 
will to determinate action. Now, wiule the tree-will 
in infallibly and inevitably moved (or pre-moved) to 
determinate action, its choice remains truly free, be- 
cause Ged moves every betag in a nianner Consistent 
with ws nature, and therefore moves free-beings in 
such a way that they act freely. ‘his doctrine, say the 
Premotionists, is so far from destroying human free- 
dam that it is its only safeguard and sane explana- 
tion. For the human will is in itself a potentiality or 
power, and, like all creatural powers, it 1s incapable 
of absohite self-determination; af creatural move- 
ment must have its absolute source in the First Mover 
Himself Unmoved. God moves the free-will by an 
infallibly effective and immediate predetermination 
which does not take away the freedom of the will, 
but moves the will to determine itself freely, and 
thus renders free-choice both possible and actual. 
Nor is God thereby the Author of man’s sinful acts; 
sin, like all evil, is a defection anc a lack, and is 
ascribable to the bad dispositions of the will which 
is moved by God to good. The tmatter of evil, the 
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niatenial element of action whieh ts itself eaad, 18 
mndeed aseribatle to the premotor of God; the fore, 
or formal element OF evil action fi,¢., that whieh 
makes evil suet) is ascribable solely ta the Lact will 
of tuan, so that God Hot ever Us accidcuial catye 
(cf. Book Phird, Cliap. £, otré. 2, 2). The same sun- 
hehbt which makes damp carth Aard, makes wax soft. 
The same object 15 reflected iva clear mirrar as leat 
tiful, and in a faulty mirror as chstorted and ugly. 
In a somewhat analogous manner, the same Divine 
Movement, and the one action to which tt infallibly 
inoves the free-will, are morally good or evil accord- 
ing as the free-will is well or badly disposed, that 1s, 
according as the free-will whtch is moved to the ac- 
tion measures up or falls short. Inasmuch as the free- 
will ticasares up to the possibilities of reflecting and 
expressing the force of the Divine premotion, the 
result is good, and finds tts true and total cause in 
(sod, even as it finds its true and total secondary cause 
in the will itself; inasmuch as the free-will freely falls 
short of reflecting and expressing the true force of 
Divine premotion, the result is moral evil, and tts 
only canse is the bad disposition of the free will itself, 
-—-—-The opponents of Premotionism declare that this 
doctrine makes the explanation of human frecckom 
necclessly mysterious, while they adniut that it ad- 
mirably vindicates the necessary place of the l*irst 
Mover Himself Unmoved in every creatural activity. 
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With this brief outline at the two chick theories 
on Divine Conetirretice we are disposed to leave the 
matter. Phe point controvertedt 1s one for the special- 
ist. Students who have the capacily for a penetrating 
study of the arpuments offered by the proponents of 
the respective theories will fine! instructors glad to 
direct their further reading. Por others, great clabo- 
ration of argument, a selling up of paints and re- 
buttals, af claims and objections, would be but tedious 
and profitless labor, The thing to be remembered is 
this: ali controversialists agree perfectly upon the 
fact and the necesstiy of Divine Concurrence in bu- 
man free-acts; all admit the absolute soverctyuty and 
requisite efficacy of God in every creatural operation ; 
all unreservediy teach the true treedom of choice with 
which the human will ts endowed. The question is 
not whether God concurs in the free operations of 
man, but Aew God concurs in these activitics. We 
have here a question, not of fact, but of manner or 
mode. For the rest, if we dare to express an optnion 
in the face of most deep and learned arguinent on 
both sides of this controversy, we must say that 
reason seems strongly to favor the Prermotionist posi- 
tion. for, despite its depths of difficulty and of mys- 
tery, this doctrine rests sqyttarely on the metaphysical 
principle that only the movement, the premotion, of 
the Creator and Ifirst Mover can be assigned as the 
absolute beginning and the absolute continuity sitp- 
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pert and the adsolute detersuniag cirecdion of any 
creatural moverncnt whatsoever, even raat of a will 
that is truly tree, Qurdgard avvvetur ab afte wocednr: 
anything that is moved is maved by somelinge other 
(han itself, and ultimately by the Jeirst Mover Elise 
self Utnnoved. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In the Article we have learned the meaning of 
couctrrence in general, and of Diane Concurrence 
in particular. We have noticed the etymologtea] m- 
adequacy of the term concurrence 17 this connection, 
and we have therefore learned to use it with caution 
lest its surface-meaning lead us astray. We have 
proved that Divine Concurrence ts a fact in the world, 
basing our arguments upon the contingency of crea- 
tures, the order of causes reflected tn creatural effects, 
and the reference of being to the All Perlect, We 
have discussed the manner in which God and crea- 
tures are, each in respective order, total causes of 
creatural operations, and we have found that God 
operates in every activity of creatures as Jvirst 
Ieffictent Cause, as Ultimate Final Cause, and as 
Radtcal Formal Cause. We have briefly explained 
the controversy which exists among philosophers on 
the manner 1a which God concurs with humat free- 
will activities, and we have outlined the doctrine of 
the most important of the controversialists, the Mo- 
linists and the Premotionists. 
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ARTICLE 4. THe DIVINE OPERATION OF 
GovERNANCE AND PROVIDENCE 


a) Meaning of Terms hb) The Fact of Divine Providence 
ec} Certain Witttcultres 


a) MEANING OF TERMS 

Providence is a term derived fram the Latin pro 
“for; before,” and widens “seeing.” Thus it means 
‘a looking before,” ‘‘a looking out for.” It means 
seeing beforehand what is required and planning to 
meet the requirement. We call a man provident if 
he carefully manages his affairs, looking to the fu- 
ture, estimating his income and computing necessary 
expenditures; we call a nan tmprowident 1f he lives 
for the moment, without plan or policy for the future. 
It thus appears that the term pravidence is aptly used 
to designate a plan of action, a way (that has been 
worked out before being put into execution) of di- 
recting things to a goal or end. Now, Divine Provi- 
dence is God's Understanding and Will (that is, the 
Divine Reason) inasmuch as It cternally and infal- 
libly directs things towards their last end or purpose, 
meeting with boundless wisdom every situation in its 
every detail. The result of Divine Providence in the 
world is the fact that creatures are governed, each in 
accordance with its nature, towards their ultimate end, 
which is God Fiimself, that is, the manifestation of 
God’s glory. Thus goverance and providence go to- 
gether. The one operation of God is Diwine Provi- 
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deuce When we consider it a1 God, aud it is the Duce 
Gareriantce af cveatures when we consider it in ifs 
application and workings athe werk? of liaite things, 
Sto Thamas Aquinas pats the port thas: “Uwe 
things belone to che cdomauiof prevideice : the know. 
ing how to direct and arrange thugs, aud thes 3s 
prawdence properly speaking; and. scecsulfy, the 
actual directing and arranging of things in aecord- 
ance with this knowledge, and this is called gevern- 
gienl. The first is eternal; the second, temporal.” In 
a word, providence it) (aod becomes government in 


creatures, 


b) THE FACT OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
We assert that there ts a Divine Providence which 
effectively extends its governing influence to every- 
thing in the world, not only in a general way, but in 
particular, so that it touches all reality in its minutest 
details. That this must be so is evident from the fol- 


lowing arguments: 


ft. i God there is a Prowdence. Proviclence, as 
we have seen, 1s the understanding of haw to manage 
and direct things to their due ends. Now, as we lave 
elsewhere proved, Ged is Infinite Understanding ; in 
God there ts the most perfect knowledge of how to 
manage and direct things to their ends. Therefore, 
it ig manifest that in God there is a Providence, or, 
“more exactly, that God is Infinite Providence, 


— 
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2, In God there is all First Causality and f1foute 
Wisdom, Creatures are wholly dependent or contin- 
gent upon God for their existence and for tieir apera- 
tions; henee, they are dependent upen God for the 
achtevernent Of their goal or end, for this is to be 
attained by the exercise of their aperations, Now, it 
would not be wise for God to create without a pur- 
pose, nor to create beings in theniselves helpless to 
achieve their purpose and leave them so. It follows 
that, since God is the sole Creator infinite in Wisdom, 
He has made creatures for a purpose and directs thei 
in its achievement. Therefore God is Provider and 
Governor; there is Providence in God and provi- 
dentia! Divine Government in creatures. 


3. Things different in nature are not drawn into 
one harmonious force except under the direction of 
one master-director and mastcr-plan. Now, the unt- 
verse is made up of a staggering multitude and 
vatiety of objects that not only differ in nature but 
are frequently contrary, one to the other, Yet it 1s 
very manifest that there is here a world-order, a great 
and magnificent Aarmony. Therefore there must exist 
an Orderer and Governor; there must be a provident 
and governing God. In other words, in God there 
must be Providence, and in creatures providential 
Governance. 


4. This Prowidence must extend tts uifluence ta 
everything wn the world not only in general, but in 
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particular. Vor the First Cansality af God reaches 
all reality, and individusl thiugs, ia their smallest 
parts and mevements, are realities. Vherefire Gail's 
providence is no general pfaa, bat a most detailed 
plan which Teayves nething out. ft fellows Huat all 
creatures, down tou the last ane least, come utieder the 
application of Divine Providetice and are chyinely 


governed. 


c) CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES 

Those who deny the existence of God as Provi- 
dence (and among these we count the Fatalists who 
contend that everything is subject to the mevitable 
action of a blind drive or force; and the PDezists who 
declare that God, having inade the world, has aban- 
doned it now to get on as best it may) are deceived 
by the apparent difierlties which lie in the way of the 
true doctrine. These difficulties are reducible to two: 
the fact that so many things appear to happen by 
chance, and, secondly, the fact that there is evi in 
the world. We must pause upon these difficulties for 
a brief space. 


tr. The Question of Chance. Hf things in the world 
happen by chance and not by plan; even if only a few 
events, or even one, were to occur by sheer chance, 
then, certainly, our whole doctrine of Divine Provi- 
dence and Governance is done for. But let us be clear 
on what we mean by the phrase by chasce. We da not 


a a Be 
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mean without cause. Chanee cannot be conceivably 
the cause of anything, nor does it mean the absence 
of cause. Chance merely means some unexpectedness 
or “unforeseenness” tn an effect. And, however un- 
foreseen by finite minds, however unexpected, the ef- 
fect which we call chasce-effect has its adequate 
accounting cause in every case. Nor can the fact that 
au effect is unexpected or unforeseen by finite minds 
carry unexpectedness or “unforeseenness”’ to the In- 
hnite Mind. In a word, what happens by chance in our 
view, does not happen by chance in God’s view. What 
is no part of our plan, is certainly a part of God’s 
plan, and this must be so even when God’s plan 1s nat 
wholly, or even partially, revealed to us, but is 
wrapped in mystery. Every normal adult has had 
enough experience of life and its happenings to un- 
derstand that apparent evils often turn out to be bless- 
ings. Everyone knows that his little mind can take in 
but a small part of the universe of possibilities, and 
that the complexities af detail in this vast cosmos, 
complexities of events, of movements, of effects, 
must, in the main, be mysterious to him and full of 
unexpectedness and so-called chance. But a man does 
wrong to attribute his own limitations to the Infinite 
Being. He is guilty of grass “anthropomorphism” 
in putting upon God the limitations of under- 
standing and of will, and those of time and space, 
which characterize human existence. God's plan is 
an eternal plan, eternally viewed in its entirety and 
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m full detad; it is not something that unfolds to 
God as it unfokds to cruatures. Therefore, rhe notion 
thal (lings happen by chance, as thogh they fiap- 
pened ia manner surprising and even balling ta the 
Aloughty, ts a False and unreasonable ustion. Aad 
to allege the fact that we do not always uncerstand 
the design of God in This governewnut of evertts 
as a reason for denying the existence of that design, 
isa proud and stupid thing to de. Now, reason cam- 
pels us to dhe acknowledgment of an existing Infinite 
First Cause upon Whom all things utterly depend. 
Reason, following up that first fact, compels us to 
recopnize the Infmite Being as boundiessly capable, 
so to speak; as perfectly able and willing to take full 
charge of the universe and to manage it most 
thoroughly tm its every fact and siovement and 
event. [further still, reason compels us to acknowl- 
edge that this Infinite Adequacy is infinitely eftec- 
tive. In a word, pure and unclouded reason makes 
manifest to us the existence and effectiveness of 
Divine Providence and Governatice in the world. 
And that faci, once known, must not he allowed to 
slip from notice. If events seem in conHict with It, 
then this must be only seeming and not fact. [or 
reason compels us to recognize Providence, but it 
does not enable us to explain in full, and in every 
event, the actual worktng-out of Providence. The 
right attitude of mind, the philosophical attitude, is 
that of humility and calm recognition of the limi- 


—_ . 
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tations of the human mind. It is not only piety, it is 
true philosophy, that enables a man to know that 
“all things work together unto good.” Nor does this 
mean a fatalistic acceptance of all that happens as 
inevitable, and as inevitably the best that could hap- 
pen. No; as we have seen in discussing the concur- 
rence of God with free-wills, man is a trite and total 
cause of his own free-acts, and man may be perverse. 
And yet, as we shall see, man is wholly unable to 
upset Divine Providence or to distort its plan, how- 
ever much damage he may do to himself. We shall 
touch this point in our consideration of the uext dif- 
ficuity, namely, that of Divine Providence and ex- 
isting evil, 


2. The Question of Iixtsting Evil. In an earlier 
part of this manual (cf. Book Third, Chap. 1, Art. 2, 
d) we have defined evil, distinguishing it as pAysical 
and as moral evil, and we have proved that God wills 
physical evil accidentally Cor per accidens)} but does 
not will moral evi! €or si”) in any way whatever. 
But the point we have to consider here may be 


raised ti this question: How does God, if Ife is the | 


Infinite Provider and Governor, even foleraie evil, 
especially moral evil, in the world which Lie rules 
so absolutely ? To find the truce answer to this ques- 
tion we must bring to our study a clear recognition 
of two truths: first, that God’s Providence and Gov- 
ernance is an infinitely wise and absoiutely effective 
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direchiou of things to their trae end: sccoudty, that 
human freedom is a fact which tnvelves Ure prossi- 
bility of abuse, With these two truths held steadily 
inind, we attack the problem of Divine Provideuec 
and existing evil, 

Providence directs realities and events to their 
true end, What is this end? Mantfestly, mt is the ud 
fumate end, the last end, the absolutely final endl. for 
this end it is that gives measung to all subordinate 
and partial ends. Now, the final or ultimate end or 
all creatures is the manifestation of the external 
glory of God. And this end is absolutely achieved. 
We call the end of creation the external glory af 
God, for nothing internal or intrinsic can be at- 
forded to the Infinite Being which already possesses 
the fulness of all perfection, And by objective ex- 
ternal glory, we mean the character of creatures as 
an expression of God’s power and wisdom and goad- 
ness and beauty. Just as a well executed painting, o1 
a finely sculptured statue, is a credzé to the artist who 
made it, so is God’s world of creatures a credit to 
God; the work of art manifests the power ane slcll 
of the artist, his intelligence, his taste, his ability; 
the world of creatures manifests the perfeetrons of 
the Creator. Such is the external and objective glory 
of God revealed in IJis works. Revealed? Yes, bet 
to what or to whom? To intelligences, to minds, to 
persons. And here comes in the second note, the sec- 
ond determinant, in the final end of creatures; they 
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exist fo manitest God's perfeetians te mantind, and 
thus to wink mankind to a recngninion of what they 
express, And we call thet elory, that cred, that cx- 
pressed perteetion ioai work which is reeegitsed 
for whut itis, (Ae forma? glary at him wha wrought 
the work. The work of arl js a credit to the artist ie 
ttseff whether anvore ever sees it or nots it expresses 
his glary objectively. Ver the arttst has uot fornud 
glory unfess the work of art be known and in some 
sense appreciated. Now, creatures exist for the ob- 
jective and formal yvlory of God; they exist to ex- 
press this glory. And this they infallibly do. Mor in 
themselves, by their very being, they are expressions 
of God’s objective external glory; and men nist al- 
ways recognize that objective glory and make it 
formal, even when they do not turn the recognition 
to their own account and through it obtain happi- 
ness. T’or man will forever render objective and 
formal glory to God, and in himself, his works, his 
mind, he will eternally manifest God’s glory hy 
showing forth the Divine Perfections; the souls in 
heaven manifest God’s mercy, love, goodness; the 
souls in hell manifest God’s justice. Thus, whether 
aman save his soul ar lose it, the ultimate end of 
creation 1s absolutely achieved, and man 1s power- 
less to defeat it. It appears, therefore, that moral evil 
{that is, st2} which leads liunian lives to ruin and 
to endicss misery, does not stand in the way of the 
attainment of the absolutely ulliniate end of al! crea- 


LeLOOiCy 
tion towards the attainment of which all chites are 
guided by Divine Providence and Governiauec. Ina 
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word, moral evif does nat coaue tr congier with the 
fact of Divine Prove at ath Neer chaes ptovsical 
['rovedence. “Plie ekelects that we 
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evi contiet with 
cali physical evils (sickness, suffering, fared climate, 
etc.} are really a kineuess to fallen tua, wlio, warh- 
out them, wordd never turn tu God or ta the practice 
of virtue, Eyen ina world that ts marked by su any 
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hardships, or physteai evils, multituces of men are 


constantly Jooking fer a temporary heaven and an 
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i ae earthly Paradise, uncaring for that tree and cternal 
saga beatitude for which they are meant to labor in the 
Y : i] brief workday of carthly life. All men would der su 
43 qt f were it vot for the presence and pressure of physical 
At ae evils which keep us reminded that we have vot here 2 
wat} ‘f lasting city. Purther, physical evils bring ott the best 
TE in men; without them, there would be no occasion for 
ae the development of that staniina, that character, that 

HA |: Bi heroistn, which all men justly admire. Tt is mani- 

iE nine: fest, without further argument, that physical evils, 

‘BR if far from being in conflict with Divine Jrevidence, 

4 ; Ty are not in contact with its matn character and pur- 
adie liye pose, and are apt instruments for the achievement of 
ees its secondary end which is the happiness aud eternal 
‘ H H well being of mankind. | 
eer It is when we forget that man’s welfare is the ! 
ai secondary end of Divine Providence, and not the | 
4 i Tt primary and absolutely ultimate end, that we find the | 
1 | aa | 
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existence of anorvalt evil a dfficliv, With ies secerid- 
ary end af [ravisieneu. moral evil is tilece I Cot 
flict, for it werks che rtia of nea. Dut ure we mase 
reemll the act thea vicratevil, dhe every ser af evil, 
fs ttt absence cauck ar daclk. ct ckeVeetion aad a teletre, 
auch net something with ifs own positive apd formal 
constitution. And the failure and Jack, the deice- 
tiow atl fault, which we call sin wr moral evil, is die 


to the non-conforming of free man with the full 
measure of God's concurrence and premoiton to 
good. Human freedom is a fact, and, as we have 
seen, it is something of its very nature subject to 
abuse in a finite creature which has uet yet aituined 
its final end or goal. Given to man for his own good, 
as well as for the expression of Go's formal and 
objective glory, freedam of chotee (ar freedam of 
will) fs incapable of missing the ultimate end of 
Providence, but quite capable of miussing the sec- 
ondary end. It can be misused to harni jaca. although 
it cannot be misused to hart God or to upset the 
ultimate plans of God. God does not will ifs misuse, 
even indirectly ar accidentally, or even im so far as 
such misuse harms man; Ife wills its proper tse. 
But he wills that man act freely, and if man freely 
falls short of what uature and grace cnatie him to 
do, the ratlure is man’s own entirely, ancl it touches 
Mian alone, and i no wise conflicts with the ultimate 
end of Providence. And even in its scenndary end 
the Providence of God is often indirectly served by 
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moral evil. Out of the evil of persecution came the 
glory of the martyrs; out of the hardships vilely ime 
pased upon the poor come nobility af ffe. strength 
of character, and the field for the exereise of the 
splendid social virtues that we call the spiruiaé and 
corporal works of merey. To a thought fat route 
and especially to onc who ts “ot the heuschald of 
the laith’’ with that understanding of the Faimily- 
life of Christendom which an outsider has never 
experienced and cannot rightly know,:--it is abun- 
dantly evident that the Providence of God is con- 
stantly drawing good out of evil. Such a man 
requires no great effort of mind, as he traces in 
memory the course of his own life, and weighs the 
facts and events that have shaped fl, to see Gorl’s 
“good and gracious purpose working m all the evils” 
that have come upon hin. It appears, then, that there 
is no real contlict between the fact of Providence 
and the fact of evil; no, not even when the eyil is 
that moral evi) which brings man to an eternal mis- 
ery and an endless suffering, 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have defined providence in gen- 
eral, and Divine Providence in particular. We have 
noticed that Providence on the part of God means 
Dieine Governance exercised over creatures. We 
have proved the existence of Providence as a fact, 
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drawing our argtancnts fram the Infinite Under- 
standing of Grd, from: tlis essential First Cansahty, 
from His Wisdom, from the werld order. And we 
have diudicated, as an inevitable conclusion of rea- 
som, that divine Provedence mid Governance are ex- 
tended to the Jast atd least details in Gie universe 
of realiies, and are te inere general movement or 
control in the wide direction of ultimrate good. We 
have considered certain dieullics that assail the 
unthinking mind when the subject of Providence is 
considered in the face of a world in which so much 
seems to happen by chance, and in which there are 
nianitest imperfections (or physical evils) and much 
moral evil (or sin). 


